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John  Nicholas  Brown  died  May  1 ,  1900.  Under 
the  terms  of  his  will,  the  Library  of  Americana 
collected  by  his  father  and  enlarged  by  himself 
and  his  brother  Harold  was  given  to  Brown 
University  in  September,  1901.  Mr.  Brown's 
will  also  provided  $ 150,000  for  a  building,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  endowment  fund  of  $ 500,000 . 
The  building  was  dedicated  and  the  Library 
formally  opened  for  use  on  May  17,  1904. 

The  Library  is  under  the  direct  charge  of  a 
Committee  of  Management  appointed  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  University.  This  Committee 
consists  of  President  Henry  Merritt  Wriston, 
John  Nicholas  Brown,  Clarence  Saunders  Brig¬ 
ham,  William  Davis  Miller,  and  Henry  Dexter 
Sharpe,  with  James  Blaine  Hedges  serving  as 
consultant  to  the  Committee.  The  Librarian  is 
Lawrence  C.  Wroth. 

The  Reports  of  the  Committee  for  the  years 
1906—1910  were  printed  as  a  part  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  President  of  the  University.  The 
Reports  for  1911  and  the  succeeding  years  have 
been  printed  separately. 


THE  membership  of  the  Associates  of 
the  John  Carter  Brown  Library  has 
reached  the  number  of  402.  The  receipts 
from  contributions,  special  gifts,  and  the 
sale  of  publications  amounted  in  the  fiscal 
year  July  1,  1948-June  30,  1949,  to  the  sum 
of  $10,002.80,  of  which  $153.80  was  from 
the  sale  of  publications  issued  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciates.  The  sum  of  $659.24  was  spent  for 
printing,  office  expenses  connected  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  organization,  and  en¬ 
tertainment  at  the  two  meetings  held  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  The  remainder  was  spent 
in  the  purchase  of  books.  The  Committee  of 
Management  in  this  annual  Report  to  the 
Corporation  upon  the  activities  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  makes  acknowledgment  of  its  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  Associates’  organization  for  the 
aid  it  continues  to  render  in  the  enlargement 
and  perfecting  of  the  Library’s  collections. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Associates  was 
held  upon  the  occasion  of  the  presentation 
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to  the  Library  by  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  British  Admiralty  of  three  original 
copperplates  from  which  in  1781  were  print¬ 
ed  two  of  the  distinguished  maps  in  The  At¬ 
lantic  Neptune.  That  monumental  sea-atlas 
was  compiled  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  by  J.  F.  W.  Des  Barres  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  him  in  the  period  1774-1784  for 
use  by  the  British  Navy  in  its  operations  on 
the  American  coast.  The  Atlantic  Neptune 
contained  some  176  detailed  charts  and 
views  of  coasts  and  harbors  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
West  Indies.  A  few  years  ago  the  Admiral¬ 
ty  decided  to  distribute  among  appropri¬ 
ately  placed  institutions  of  the  United  States 
the  original  copperplates,  carefully  pre¬ 
served  for  nearly  two  centuries,  from  which 
had  been  printed  these  guides  to  our  east¬ 
ern  coast.  We  learned  with  a  good  deal  of 
pleasure  that  this  Library  was  one  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  selected  to  share  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  plates,  and,  further,  that  we  were 
to  receive  the  three  plates  from  which  had 
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been  printed  in  the  years  1776-1781  three 
distinct  states  and  issues  of  “A  Chart  of  the 
Harbour  of  Rhode  Island  and  Narragansett 
Bay”  and  at  least  two  issues  of  “A  Plan  of 
the  Town  of  Newport.”  The  presentation 
was  made  in  the  Library  on  September  30, 
1949,  by  Mr.  William  J.  Parkyns,  British 
Vice-Consul  at  Boston,  in  the  absence 
through  illness  of  the  Consul-General,  Mr. 
C.  E.  Whitamore.  The  plates  were  accept¬ 
ed  by  President  Wriston  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  of  Management,  and  brief  ad¬ 
dresses  upon  the  history  and  significance  of 
the  charts  were  made  by  Mr.  Parkyns  and 
the  Librarian. 

In  connection  with  the  presentation  of 
the  copperplates  the  Library  displayed  its 
fine  copy  of  The  Atlantic  Neptune ,  opened 
at  the  chart  of  Narragansett  Bay,  in  the  is¬ 
sue  of  the  print  made  in  1781,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  years  earlier,  from  two  of 
the  actual  copperplates  shown  alongside  it. 
In  addition  to  these  exhibits  was  shown  also, 
as  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  a  represent- 
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ative  group  of  books  and  maritime  atlases 
relating  to  the  navigation  of  the  coasts  of 
North  America.  Among  the  books  in  this  ex¬ 
hibition  was  one  of  extraordinary  relevance, 
the  privately  printed  Statement  submitted 
by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Desbarres,  with 
handwritten  amendments,  which  about  the 
year  1797  Des  Barres  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  hope  of  receiving  a  full¬ 
er  payment  for  his  services  in  constructing 
The  Atlantic  Neptune. 

The  decision  to  hold  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Associates  in  the  late  spring  so  that 
we  might  avoid  the  harsh  treatment  meted 
us  in  other  years  by  the  New  England  win¬ 
ter  was  justified  by  the  event.  A  full  report 
of  the  meeting  held  on  May  6,  1949,  has 
been  printed  and  distributed  to  the  Associ¬ 
ates.  At  that  meeting  a  new  chairman  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mr.  Henry  C.  Taylor,  of  New  York, 
who  had  served  as  head  of  the  organization 
for  two  years  and  who  upon  the  orders  of 
his  physician  resigned  regretfully  from 
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many  offices  to  which  he  was  contributing 
active  service  of  a  most  helpful  character. 
The  new  chairman  is  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Street¬ 
er,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
from  the  beginning  of  the  organization,  and 
for  many  years  a  friend  of  the  Library  who 
has  made  continuous  scholarly  use  of  its 
materials  in  his  own  career  as  a  collector  of 
Americana.  The  exhibition,  opened  that 
evening  with  an  address  by  Professor  Ed¬ 
mund  S.  Morgan,  of  Brown  University,  was 
entitled  ‘The  Colonial  Scene,  1607-1800.” 
The  books  and  manuscripts  of  this  exhibi¬ 
tion  were  chosen  to  illustrate  the  varied  and 
busy  daily  life  and  occupations  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
through  the  American  Antiquarian  Society 
for  the  publication  of  a  catalogue  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition,  enlarged  to  include  a  number  of 
titles  from  the  Antiquarian  Society  collec¬ 
tions,  with  an  introduction  in  the  form  of 
Professor  Morgan’s  address. 
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Through  the  contributions  of  the  associ¬ 
ates  the  resources  of  the  Library  were  in¬ 
creased  in  the  year  1948-1949  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  148  books  and  maps  of  American 
interest  printed  before  1801.  Our  discussion 
of  a  selection  of  these  added  titles  begins 
with  a  group  of  pieces  relating  to  those  por¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  formerly  under 
Spanish  dominion,  that  is,  Florida,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  and  the  Spanish  Southwest.  This  year 
we  added  four  items  of  consequence  to  our 
books  and  maps  relating  to  the  Southwest, 
and  two  of  peculiar  significance  having  their 
origin  in  the  troubled  affairs  of  Louisiana  in 
the  closing  years  of  the  old  French  regime. 

The  impulse  which  drove  the  Spaniard  to 
the  American  world  did  not  expend  itself 
upon  the  discovery  and  exploration  of  the 
coastal  areas  which  marked  their  initial  ef¬ 
fort.  Increase  of  power  and  enlargement  of 
wealth  through  the  extension  of  dominion 
over  great  interiors  became  their  next  and, 
perhaps,  their  more  difficult  task.  A  brave 
story  of  the  exploration  and  conquest  of 
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that  portion  of  the  United  States  which  lies 
south  of  Kansas  has  grown  up  about  the 
names  of  Cabe§a  de  Vaca,  de  Soto,  Ulloa, 
Alarcon,  Coronado,  Cabrillo,  Espejo,  Vil- 
lagra  and  Oiiate.  To  collect  the  printed  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  doings  of  these  and  their  associ¬ 
ates,  their  predecessors  and  successors,  has 
been  one  of  the  Library's  aims  for  many 
years.  In  the  past  months  we  have  increased 
our  strength  in  this  field  and  at  the  same 
time  enriched  our  cartographical  collection 
by  the  addition  of  two  maps  which  sum¬ 
marize  in  their  delineations  the  late  six¬ 
teenth-century  knowledge  of  the  Southwest 
and  of  the  great  ocean  area  which  lies  be¬ 
yond  it.  These  maps  were  drawn  by  the 
English  cartographer,  or  “Hydrogeogra¬ 
pher"  as  he  called  himself,  Gabriel  Tatton. 
Their  titles  are:  Maris  Pacifici  quod  outgo 
Mar  del  zur  cum  regionibus  Circumiacenti- 
bus  .  .  .  descriptio ,  G.  Tattonus  Auct.  1600. 
[in  a  cartouche  beneath]  Benjamin  Wright 
Anglus  coelator ,  and,  expressed  in  a  much 
contracted  and  very  incorrect  Latin,  Nova 
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et  rece  Terraum  et  regnorum  Calif orniae, 
novae  Hyspaiae  Mexicanae,  et  Peruviae  .  .  . 
delineatio,  a  M.  Tattonus  celebrem  Sydro - 
geographo  edita  [in  a  cartouche  at  right] 
Beniamin  Wright  Angitis  coelator  An9 
1616 . 

The  last  two  digits  in  the  date  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  of  these  maps  have  been  reengraved  af¬ 
ter  an  erasure  from  the  plate.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  originally  this  map,  like  its 
companion  piece,  was  dated  1600.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  is  a  reasonable  one.  Not  only  are  the 
two  maps  closely  related  in  subject  matter 
but  they  are  the  work  of  the  same  designer 
and  the  same  engraver,  and  they  are  print¬ 
ed  upon  sheets  of  the  same  size  with  iden¬ 
tical  crossed-arrow  watermarks.  It  has  been 
taken  for  granted  that  because  the  names  of 
an  English  designer  and  an  English  engrav¬ 
er  appeared  upon  them  the  maps  them¬ 
selves  were  of  English  publication.  But  this 
is  not  necessarily  true.  They  have  a  Dutch 
look  about  them,  and  it  is  known  that  at  the 
time  they  were  engraved,  and  for  many 
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years  thereafter,  Wright  was  at  work  upon 
the  Continent,  chiefly  in  Holland  and  Italy. 
Furthermore,  as  the  maps  have  no  English 
legends,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  that  they 
were  intended  primarily  for  the  information 
of  English  users.  But  to  whomever  they 
were  addressed  they  presented  a  handsome 
and  lively  picture  of  the  results  of  numer¬ 
ous  sixteenth-century  explorations  by  sea 
and  land,  revealing  to  many  their  first 
knowledge  of  the  breadth  of  the  Pacific,  the 
extent  of  its  island  world,  and  the  extent 
and  shape  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent— all  determined  by  reports  of  explo¬ 
ration  rather  than  by  conjecture.  Despite 
the  presence  on  the  maps  of  the  usual  rich 
misunderstanding  regarding  locations  of 
places,  the  place  names  olfer  many  evi¬ 
dences  of  Tatton  s  knowledge  of  the  explo¬ 
rations  of  Magellan,  de  Soto,  Coronado, 
Alarcon,  Drake,  Francisco  Gali,  and  Sebas¬ 
tian  Rodriguez  Cermeno.  The  Coronado 
and  Alarcon  explorations  of  1540 — 1542  seem 
first  to  have  found  their  way,  tentatively, 
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into  printed  maps  in  the  Universale  of  Gia¬ 
como  Gastaldi  of  1546  and  in  his  map  of 
New  Spain  in  the  Ptolemy  of  Venice,  1548. 
The  Tatton  maps  are  clearly  in  the  line  of 
descent  from  those  of  Gastaldi  by  way  of 
Mercator,  Ortelius,  Plancius,  Hakluyt,  Lin- 
schoten,  and  Hondius. 

We  need  claim  for  the  Tatton  maps  no 
great  originality  of  content  to  make  clear 
our  belief  in  their  importance.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  illustrate  very  well  the  pro¬ 
cedure  through  which  cartography  has  de¬ 
veloped.  Master  Tatton  drew  from  his  sev¬ 
eral  predecessors  material  which  enabled 
him  to  make  an  admirable  cartographical 
synthesis,  but  to  this  he  added  a  small 
amount  of  fresh  information  not  found  in 
earlier  productions.  Along  the  California 
coast  in  both  maps,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Hen¬ 
ry  R.  Wagner,  are  found  place  names  first 
conferred  by  Sebastian  Rodriguez  Cerme- 
no  in  the  course  of  his  voyage  of  1595,  the 
earliest  appearance  of  these  names  upon  a 
printed  map.  That  circumstance  suggests  to 
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Mr.  Wagner  that  Tatton  had  access  to  an 
original  Cermeno  chart.  Furthermore,  in  a 
discussion  of  the  Maris  Pacifici  map  he 
wonders  whether  Tatton  did  not  draw  in¬ 
formation  directly  from  an  original  chart  by 
Francisco  Gali  rather  than  through  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Gali’s  trans-Pacific  voyage  of  1584 
from  Macao  to  Acapulco,  which  Linschoten 
published  in  1595. 

The  Tatton  Maris  Pacifici  is  a  map  of  gen¬ 
uine  interest  in  Pacific  cartography,  un¬ 
known  to  the  writer  of  these  words  when  he 
published  his  Early  Cartography  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  It  extends  westward  far  enough  to  in¬ 
clude  Japan,  delineated  in  the  turtle  shape 
conceived  by  the  Portuguese  map  makers, 
and  it  includes  the  Philippines  with  a  leg¬ 
end  involving  the  date  1565,  the  year  in 
which  Legaspi  took  possession  of  those  is¬ 
lands  for  Spain.  It  is  considerably  less  in¬ 
clusive  in  its  western  extension  than  its  au¬ 
thor  s  manuscript  map  of  the  same  general 
area  preserved  in  the  Biblioteca  Nazionale 
in  Florence,  described,  with  reproduction, 
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by  Giuseppe  Caraci  in  La  Bibliofilia,  No- 
vember-December,  1924,  pages  240-247. 
This  map  of  1600,  however,  like  the  more 
famous  Wright-Molyneux  map  of  that  year, 
embodies  the  new  concept  of  the  great 
breadth  of  the  Pacific  derived  from  Linscho- 
ten’s  1595  account  of  Gali’s  voyage.  The 
North  American  continent,  Central  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  the  west  coast  of  South  America  are 
crowded  with  place  names.  In  general  it  is  a 
map  worthy  of  serious  study  for  the  Pacific 
and  American  delineations,  though  its  com¬ 
panion  piece,  the  Nova  et  rece  Terraum ,  has 
the  advantage  of  displaying  areas  of  the 
Southwest  of  the  United  States  and  of  Flori¬ 
da  on  a  much  larger  scale.  A  third  printed 
map  which,  though  unsigned,  seems  to  be  of 
the  Tatton-Wright  combination  has  to  do 
with  New  France.  We  hope  that  this  map, 
too,  will  one  day  come  into  our  collection. 
The  two  maps  and  the  manuscript  prototype 
of  Maris  Pacifici ,  mentioned  earlier,  are  dis¬ 
cussed  at  length  by  Henry  R.  Wagner,  Car¬ 
tography  of  the  Northwest  Coast ,  I,  84-86, 
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and  Nos.  217,  218,  and  269  in  his  list  of 
maps  in  Volume  II;  and  by  P.  Lee  Phillips 
in  The  Lowery  Collection.  A.  Descriptive 
List  of  Maps  of  the  Spanish  Possessions 
within  the  .  .  .  United  States ,  1502-1820, 
Nos.  86  and  103.  Reference  has  previously 
been  made  to  the  article  by  Giuseppe  Ca- 
raci  in  La  Bihliofilia. 

These  two  maps  came  to  us  as  the  result 
of  greatly  appreciated  special  contribu¬ 
tions  by  Associates.  The  Maris  Pacifici  was 
purchased  through  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Stephen  W.  Phillips;  the  Nova  et  rece  Ter- 
ranm  et  regnorum  was  acquired  for  us  by 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Streeter  and  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Taylor. 

Louisiana  went  through  the  experience, 
unwanted  by  her  or  any  other  community, 
of  being  what  we  describe,  with  full  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  strength  of  a  good  cliche,  as 
a  pawn  in  the  politics  of  Europe.  From  the 
status  of  royal  colony  it  passed  in  1712  to 
the  private  control  of  Antoine  Crozat.  In 
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1718  it  was  conceded  to  John  Law  and  the 
Compagnie  des  Indes,  and  in  1731  it  was 
returned  to  the  status  of  a  royal  colony  of 
France.  As  the  result  of  the  peace  of  1763 
the  whole  vast  territory  was  divided  be¬ 
tween  Spain  and  England.  In  1800  Spain 
ceded  the  country  back  to  France  and  in 
1803  France  sold  it  to  the  United  States. 
The  proud  French  inhabitants,  patriotic  in 
the  face  of  many  discouragements,  suffered 
under  these  humiliating  changes  of  sover¬ 
eignty.  Exasperation  was  added  to  distress 
when  in  the  closing  decade  of  the  old 
French  regime  internal  dissension  arose  and 
flourished  among  the  administrative  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  colony.  The  chief  figures  in  this 
ugly  discord  were  Louis  Billouart  de  Ker- 
lerec,  who  in  the  period  1752-1763  served 
as  governor  and  military  commander-in¬ 
chief,  and  Vincent  Gaspard- Pierre  de 
Rochemore,  who  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years  of  the  period  held  appointment  as 
ordonnateur ,  or  civil  administrator  of  the 
colony.  Conflict  between  governor  and  or - 
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donnateur  was  an  old  story  in  the  French 
colonies.  Louisiana  was  now  to  experience 
such  conflict  at  its  bitterest.  The  enmity 
which  arose  in  this  instance  between  the 
governor,  a  distinguished  naval  officer,  and 
the  ordonnateur ,  a  successful  civil  servant, 
resulted  finally  in  the  recall  of  Kerlerec  and 
his  imprisonment  for  a  time  in  the  Bastille. 
He  died  in  1770  fighting  to  save  his  good 
name  from  the  harsh  accusations  of  Roche- 
more  and  several  others  whose  rancorous 
ill-will  he  had  gained  in  New  Orleans.  In 
his  Histoire  de  la  Louisiana  of  1847,  Charles 
Gayarre  accepted  the  picture  of  Kerlerec 
drawn  by  his  enemies,  but  many  years  af¬ 
terwards  the  question  was  reopened  by  the 
Baron  Marc  de  Villiers  du  Terrage,  an  his¬ 
torian  with  vastly  greater  opportunity  than 
Gayarre  possessed  for  arriving  at  the  truth. 
Kerlerec,  whose  skillful  military  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  colony,  it  is  said,  had  saved  it 
from  attack  by  the  successful  English  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  stands  out  a  differ¬ 
ent  and  larger  figure  as  the  result  of  the 
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book  brought  out  in  1904  by  Villiers  du 
Terrage  with  the  title,  Les  Dernieres  An- 
nees  de  la  Louisiane  Frangaise. 

The  concluding  phase  of  this  quarrel, 
with  Paris  as  the  scene,  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  battle  of  legal  papers;  memoire,  factum , 
lettre,  opinion  were  tossed  back  and  forth 
between  Kerlerec  and  the  organized  group 
of  enemies  who  had  followed  or  preceded 
him  to  France  intent  upon  his  disgrace.  How 
many  of  these  papers  got  into  print  is  not 
known.  Villiers  du  Terrage  records  ten  doc¬ 
uments  but  gives  positive  indication  of  the 
printed  publication  of  only  three  of  them. 
One  of  these  was  published  in  two  editions, 
but  no  copies  of  either  edition  are  now 
known.  By  a  curious  chance  the  Library  ac¬ 
quired  this  year  the  other  two  printed  pieces 
in  this  restricted  group,  namely,  Lettre  d’un 
Of  icier  and  Memoire  de  M.  Kerlerec,  later 
to  be  described. 

In  addition  to  these  documents  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  principal  participants  in  the 
quarrel,  another  first-hand  record  of  cer- 
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tain  phases  of  it  is  found  in  the  general 
work  of  action  and  description,  the  Nou- 
veaux  Voyages  aux  Indes  Occidentales , 
Paris,  1768,  by  Captain  Nicolas  Bossu,  a  ma¬ 
rine  officer  whose  long-cherished  personal 
resentment  against  the  Governor  whom  he 
served  in  Louisiana  is  strongly  reflected  in 
the  text  of  his  book.  It  is  one  of  those  coin¬ 
cidences  which  enliven  the  lot  of  the  col¬ 
lector  that  two  years  ago  we  acquired  from 
London  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
Nouveaux  Voyages  and  that  this  year,  as 
earlier  mentioned,  we  purchased  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Paris  respectively  two  of  the 
three  printed  controversial  pieces  recorded 
by  Villiers  du  Terrage.  The  first  of  these 
two  later  acquisitions  in  time  of  publica¬ 
tion  is  an  anonymous  attack  upon  Kerlerec 
of  ninety  pages,  bearing  the  following  title 
and  imprint:  Lettre  dun  Officier  de  la  Lou¬ 
isiana  a  M***  Commissaire  de  la  Marine  a 
***  Ala  Nouvelle  Orleans.  M.DCC.LXIV. 
Some  years  later,  in  an  official  examination, 
the  authorship  of  this  unrestrained  attack 
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upon  Kerlerec  was  admitted  by  Jean-Phi- 
lippe  Goujon  de  Grondel,  an  officer  of  the 
army  whom  the  governor  had  sent  home 
from  New  Orleans  in  pursuance  of  disci¬ 
plinary  measures.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  the  justice  of  Grondel’s  accusations 
his  book  is  a  detailed  picture  of  the  inter¬ 
nal  affairs  of  Louisiana  in  the  period  of 
which  it  treats,  a  valuable  and  interesting 
document  to  the  historian,  full  of  the  trag¬ 
edy  and  hopelessness  of  the  place  and  its 
people.  It  almost  seems  as  if  this  quarrel 
had  grown  out  of  the  preceding  half  cen¬ 
tury  of  neglect  and  maladministration  to 
which  the  colony  had  been  subjected,  that 
the  protagonists  of  it  were  themselves  vic¬ 
tims  of  what  had  gone  before.  It  was  to  this 
attack  and  others  of  like  sort  by  the  Roche- 
more  faction  that  the  unfortunate  Kerlerec 
replied  in  a  firm  denial,  entitled  in  its  print¬ 
ed  form  Memoire  de  M.  Kerlerec,  ci-devant 
Gouverneur  de  la  Louisiane,  pour  justifier 
son  silence  sur  tons  les  libelles  imprimes  ir 
repandus  contre  lui  par  quelques  Officiers 
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de  cette  Colonie  ir  par  la  Dame  de  Roche- 
more.  The  Memoire  is  without  place  or  date 
of  publication,  but  it  seems  reasonable  to 
attribute  it  to  Paris,  1765. 

Those  were  days  of  soul-searching  in 
France.  Sharp  upon  defeat  and  the  loss  of 
Canada  and  Louisiana  had  come  “L’Affaire 
du  Canada”  with  the  disgrace  of  the  Intend- 
ant  Bigot,  the  civil  administrator  of  Can¬ 
ada,  and,  in  the  same  category,  this  one  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  “L’ Affaire  de 
la  Louisiane,”  from  which  neither  governor 
nor  civil  administrator  emerged  with  shin¬ 
ing  reputation. 

Though  the  Lettre  dun  Officier  has  not 
been  used  extensively  by  historians  of  Lou¬ 
isiana,  its  imprint,  "A  la  Nouvelle  Orleans. 
M.DCC.LXIV,”  has  drawn  to  it  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  bibliographers  and  the  historians 
of  printing.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
that  this  was  a  false  imprint,  even  though  a 
printer  was  actually  at  work  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  after  April  of  that  year.  A  good  many 
years  ago,  Villiers  du  Terrage  wrote  (page 
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329n )  “un  rapport  de  police  dit  qu  il  a  paru 
en  Hollande,”  and  in  1929  Douglas  C.  Mc- 
Murtrie  in  his  Early  Printing  in  New  Or¬ 
leans ,  1764-1810 ,  page  147,  decided  inde¬ 
pendently,  upon  typographical  grounds, 
that  the  book  was  not  the  work  of  Denis 
Braud,  the  first  New  Orleans  printer.  At 
that  time  Mr.  McMurtrie  located  only  two 
copies  of  the  Lettre ,  namely,  a  copy  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  and  this  one  which 
we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  acquire, 
the  Herschel  V.  Jones  copy,  entered  in 
Americana  Collection  of  Herschel  V.  Jones , 
A  Check-List ,  as  No.  516.  The  Lettre  and 
the  Memoir e  were  purchased  through  the 
long-continued  interest  of  Mrs.  Jesse  H. 
Metcalf  in  the  enlargement  of  our  collec¬ 
tions. 

An  event  of  New  England  colonial  his¬ 
tory  of  the  late  seventeenth  century,  re¬ 
called  with  something  less  than  pride,  was 
the  futile  and  expensive  attack  upon  Que¬ 
bec  led  by  Sir  William  Phips  in  1690.  The 
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expedition  set  out  from  Boston  with  thirty- 
two  ships  and  two  thousand  men  well 
equipped  with  food  and  ammunition  but, 
says  one  member  of  it,  ‘not  One  Man  for  a 
Pilot/’  and  it  was  this  lack  of  pilots,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  commentator  wrote,  which  kept  the 
fleet  nine  weeks  at  sea  from  Boston  to  Que¬ 
bec.  The  difficulties  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  navigation,  the  last  leg  of  the  voyage, 
were  the  chief  cause  of  a  delay  long  enough 
to  enable  the  French  under  the  vigorous 
and  skillful  Frontenac  to  prepare  a  success¬ 
ful  resistance.  After  the  defeat  of  his  land 
assault  upon  the  city,  Phips  turned  his  fleet 
about  and  sailed  for  Boston.  Four  ships  were 
lost  on  the  voyage  home,  and  disaster  of  an¬ 
other  sort  was  recognized  when  the  cost  of 
the  expedition  in  money  had  been  calculat¬ 
ed  by  the  accountants.  The  colony  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  found  itself  in  debt  to  the  tune  of 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  to  meet  that  sit¬ 
uation  was  compelled  to  bring  into  being 
its  first  issue  of  paper  money.  The  Library 
has  long  owned  two  of  the  important  first- 
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hand  narratives  of  the  expedition,  namely. 
An  Account  of  the  late  Action  of  the  New- 
Englanders,  under  the  Command  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Phips ,  against  the  French  at  Canada. 
Sent  in  a  Letter  from  Major  Thomas  Savage 
. . .  London,  1691,  and,  from  the  French  side, 
Relation  de  ce  qui  sest  passe  en  Canada ,  a  la 
descent e  desAnglois  a  Quebec  au  mois  d’Oc - 
tobre  1690 ,  [La  Rochelle,  1691].  A  contem¬ 
porary  opposition  opinion  to  the  expedition 
is  expressed  in  another  of  our  titles,  To  the 
Kings  most  Excellent  Majesty.  The  Humble 
Address  of  divers  of  the  Gentry,  Merchants 
and  others . . .  Inhabiting  in  Boston,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  1691.  We  have  also  Cotton  Mather’s  Pi- 
etas  in  Patriam,  London,  1697,  a  biography 
of  Sir  William  Phips  in  which  the  author  ut¬ 
ters  many  consoling  thoughts  in  regard  to 
the  outcome  and  ultimate  service  performed 
by  the  expedition.  Mather,  too,  says  “they 
had  as  dangerous,  and  almost  untrodden  a 
Path,  to  take  Un-Piloted,  for  the  whole  Voy¬ 
age,  as  ever  any  Voyage  was  undertaken 
with.”  Presumably  it  was  not  only  human 
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pilots  which  the  expedition  lacked  but 
charts  and  sailing  directions  as  well.  And 
this  observation  brings  us  at  once  to  another 
of  our  recent  purchases,  a  chart  entitled  A 
New  &■  Exact  Draught  of  the  River  Canada 
Aproved  by  the  HonN  Sr  Will:  Phipps,  at 
his  Expedition  to  Quebeck.  In  this  chart  is 
recognized  an  early  attempt  to  advance 
knowledge  of  a  navigational  area  which  for 
another  century  was  to  give  concern  to 
English  cartographers.  The  copy  we  have 
acquired  is  a  second  issue  of  this  chart  of 
the  River  Canada,  which  had  been  first  pub¬ 
lished,  it  is  believed,  in  1691.  It  bears  the 
imprint,  “By  John  Thornton  at  the  England 
Scotland  &  Ireland  in  ye  Minories.”  It  is 
dedicated  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary, 
and  because  the  Queen  died  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1694,  it  is  reasonable  to  fix  the  date  of 

this  issue  at  some  time  between  1691  and 
1695. 

In  the  circumstances  in  which  he  found 
himself  throughout  this  expedition  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  would  naturally  have  welcomed  and 
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“aproved”  this  map  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
even  though  it  is  not  a  navigating  chart  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  In  general  it 
lacks  notations  of  depth  or  indications  of 
dangers,  and  only  one  short  course  is  plot¬ 
ted  upon  it.  But  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  other  printed  English  chart  of  the  peri¬ 
od  so  good  as  this,  and  we  are  not  told  that 
Phips  had  by  him  a  satisfactory  manuscript 
chart.  Many  years  were  to  pass,  indeed,  be¬ 
fore  the  secrets  of  the  St.  Lawrence  were  to 
be  fully  revealed  on  a  printed  map.  As  late 
as  1759  in  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable 
William  Pitt,  Esq;  from  an  Officer  at  Fort 
Frontenac,  pages  34-35,  we  read:  “The  ill 
success  that  attended  our  expeditions, 
whenever  we  sailed  up  the  river  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  is  no  argument  against  attempting 
the  siege  of  Quebec  again;  because  it  was 
always  owing  to  the  want  of  pilots  who  un¬ 
derstood  that  navigation;  but  this  can  no 
longer  be  a  reason  against  the  attempt,  since 
father  Charlevoix’s  history  of  New  France 
has  been  published.”  The  reference  is  to 
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Volume  V  of  Charlevoix’s  Histoire  et  De¬ 
scription  generale  de  la  Nouvelle  France , 
of  1744,  in  which,  attached  to  the  “Journal 
d’un  Voyage,”  special  charts  constructed  by 
Beilin  made  easier  the  passage  up  the  great 
river.  Our  officer  at  Fort  Frontenac,  how¬ 
ever,  had  probably  been  too  long  away  from 
home.  His  words  show  him  to  have  been  not 
truly  up  to  date  in  this  matter  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  navigation.  In  1757  Thomas  Jef- 
ferys  had  published  a  map  much  more  de¬ 
tailed  than  Beilin’s,  entitled  An  Exact  Chart 
of  the  River  St  Laurence ,  which  must  have 
been  a  reliance  of  the  officers  in  the  expe¬ 
dition  of  1759.  After  the  fall  of  Quebec  oth¬ 
er  charts  appeared,  but  it  was  not  until  1775 
that  there  was  published  in  Jefferys’s  North 
American  Pilot  a  map  entitled  A  new  Chart 
of  the  River  S f  Laurence ,  in  which  were  em¬ 
bodied  the  surveys  made  in  1760-1762  by 
the  warrant  officer  James  Cook.  By  the  time 
these  surveys  were  actually  published,  their 
maker  had  become  known  to  all  the  world 
as  James  Cook,  the  Circumnavigator.  All  the 
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memorable  productions  mentioned  in  this 
discussion  are  owned  by  the  Library.  The 
Draught  of  the  River  Canada  made  for  Sir 
William  Phips  in  1691,  though  relatively  un¬ 
important  cartographically,  is  a  foundation 
element  in  this  group  of  English  charts  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  We  are  glad  to  have  it  in 
the  Library  for  that  reason,  and  also  because 
it  adds  a  title  to  the  singularly  small  list  of 
printed  memorials  of  the  Phips  expedition, 
an  incident  of  genuine  interest  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  supremacy  in  North  America  carried 
on  for  a  century  and  a  half  by  England  and 
France. 

Two  years  ago  in  Some  American  Contri¬ 
butions  to  the  Art  of  Navigation ,  1519-1802 , 
a  publication  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  As¬ 
sociates,  there  was  published  a  description 
and  a  concise  discussion  of  one  of  the  most 
important  nautical  charts  to  proceed  from 
an  American  source  in  the  colonial  period, 
namely,  Joshua  Fisher’s  Chart  of  Delaware 
Bay ,  first  published  at  Philadelphia  in  1756. 
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This  map  was  reproduced  in  reduced  fac¬ 
simile  in  the  publication  mentioned  above 
from  what  was  then  the  only  copy  known  to 
be  in  existence.  In  the  past  year  we  secured 
from  England  a  copy  of  this  original  edition 
of  1756,  so  clean  and  crisp  that  one  must 
suppose  it  to  have  been  safely  bound  up  in 
some  collector's  made-up  atlas  for  nearly 
two  centuries  after  its  publication.  There 
are  other  points  of  interest  about  this  chart 
besides  its  rarity.  Though  it  was  summarily 
suppressed  at  the  moment  of  publication  by 
the  Pennsylvania  government  lest  it  give 
aid  to  the  French  enemy,  its  excellence  and 
specific  usefulness  remained  for  years  in  the 
memory  of  those  to  whom  it  was  known.  It 
was  re-engraved,  enlarged  in  scope,  and  re¬ 
published  in  Philadelphia,  probably  about 
the  year  1766,  and  thereafter  republished  in 
the  period  1776-1779  in  five  different  edi¬ 
tions  in  England  and  France.  It  thus  hap¬ 
pened  that  each  of  the  three  contestants  in 
the  War  of  the  Revolution  was  served  by 
the  Fisher  chart— the  Americans  by  the  sec- 
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ond  Philadelphia  edition;  the  English  by 
three  London  editions  of  1776,  especially 
those  found  in  Faden’s  North  American  At¬ 
las  and  Sayer  &  Bennett’s  North  American 
Pilot;  and  the  French  by  the  versions  in  the 
Pilot e  Americain  Septentrional  and  the  Nep¬ 
tune  Americo-Septentrional ,  respectively  of 
1778-[1779]  and  1778-1780. 

The  title  of  the  first  edition  of  1756,  brief¬ 
ly  stated,  is,  To  the  Merchants  ir  Insurers  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  This  Chart  of  Dela¬ 
ware  Bay  from  the  Sea-Coast  to  Reedy-Js- 
land  ...  is  dedicated  by  a  Friend  to  Trade 
and  Navigation  Joshua  Fisher . . .  Published 
according  to  Act  of  Parliament  by  Joshua 
Fisher ,  Feb:  28.  1756.  Engraved  by  Ja ? 
Turner ,  and  Printed  by  John  Davis ,  for ,  and 
sold  by  the  Author  in  Front-Street  Phila¬ 
delphia.  In  a  cartouche  at  the  left  appear 
in  two  columns  the  names  of  twenty-two 
Delaware  Bay  pilots  and  twenty  shipmas¬ 
ters  endorsing  the  correctness  of  the  chart. 
In  his  reply  to  the  cease-publication  order 
of  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Pennsyl- 
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vania  Fisher  wrote  that  a  few  copies  of  the 
chart  had  already  been  delivered  to  sub¬ 
scribers  in  America  and  England.  It  may  be 
that  the  copy  of  the  map  we  purchased  in 
July,  1948,  was  one  of  those  sent  to  England 
in  1756. 

As  long  as  twenty  years  ago  we  comment¬ 
ed  in  one  of  our  reports  upon  a  phenome¬ 
non  that  delights  both  the  gamester  and 
the  collector— “that  occasional  abrogation 
of  the  laws  of  probability  while  for  several 
times  running  suits  and  sequences  and  com¬ 
binations  are  repeated  for  the  benefit  of  a 
fortunate  player/'  Another  instance  of  this 
“apparent  reversal  of  the  law  of  average  ap¬ 
pearance"  confronted  us  this  year  when  we 
suddenly  realized  that  in  our  acquisition  of 
materials  relating  to  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  we  were  having  what  might  be  termed 
a  “court-martial  year."  Of  a  group  of  twelve 
purchases  and  gifts  relating  to  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  no  fewer  than  five  had  to  do  with 
courts-martial  or  military  trials.  Two  of  the 
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five  military  legal  pieces  were  purchased 
in  continuation  of  a  long-established  inter¬ 
est  of  the  Library  in  materials  pertaining  to 
Major  Andre,  especially  to  his  capture, 
trial,  and  execution.  That  series  of  events, 
related  so  closely  to  Arnold’s  treason,  moved 
the  country  to  varied  emotions,  to  all  emo¬ 
tions,  indeed,  except  indifference.  In  the 
year  1780  there  were  published  separately 
in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Fishkill,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Exeter,  Norwich,  and  Providence  sev¬ 
en  editions  of  the  Andre  trial  under  the  title, 
Proceedings  of  a  Board  of  General  Officers 
held  by  Order  of  His  Excellency  Gen.  Wash¬ 
ington  respecting  Major  John  Andre ,  Sep¬ 
tember  29, 1780.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  more 
than  one  collector  of  Americana  to  secure  a 
full  representation  of  the  several  editions  of 
these  Proceedings.  To  the  editions  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  New  York,  and  Providence  already 
in  the  Library  we  added  this  year  two  more, 
published  respectively  at  Fishkill  by  Sam¬ 
uel  Loudon  and  at  Hartford  by  Bavil  Web¬ 
ster.  The  first  of  these,  not  recorded  in 
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Evans’s  American  Bibliography,  is  one  of 
the  less  well-known  editions  of  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings.  The  Hartford  edition  is  Evans 
17045. 

The  evacuation  of  Fort  Ticonderoga  by 
the  American  army  in  July,  1777,  was  rec¬ 
ognized  throughout  the  country  as  a  defeat 
in  the  grand  strategy  of  the  war.  Alarmed, 
indignant,  and  frightened,  the  Congress  re¬ 
moved  the  generals  in  command  and  later 
caused  court-martial  proceedings  to  be  in¬ 
stituted  against  Major-General  Arthur  St. 
Clair,  the  responsible  officer  on  the  ground. 
Major-General  Philip  John  Schuyler,  the  of¬ 
ficer  in  command  of  the  Northern  Depart¬ 
ment,  was  so  severely  criticized  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  evacuation  of  the  fort  that  he 
demanded  a  court-martial  to  clear  his  name. 
Both  officers  were  pronounced  guiltless  of 
the  charges  against  them.  We  acquired  this 
year  Proceedings  of  a  General  Court  Mar¬ 
tial  .  .  .  for  the  Trial  of  Major  General  St. 
Clair,  August  25,  1778,  Philadelphia,  1778, 
in  the  form  of  a  copy  containing  the  en- 
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graved  plate  of  Ticonderoga  and  its  en¬ 
virons  on  both  sides  of  Lake  Champlain,  a 
feature  frequently  lacking  in  the  book  but 
essential  for  complete  understanding  of  the 
testimony.  A  short  time  afterwards  we  pur¬ 
chased  Proceedings  of  a  General  Court  Mar¬ 
tial  . . .  for  the  Trial  of  Major  General  Schuy¬ 
ler ,  October  1,  1778 ,  Philadelphia,  1778. 
These  two  trial  reports  possess  a  value  to 
the  historian  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
importance  of  the  individual  dramas  they 
record.  In  them  is  recounted  by  sworn  wit¬ 
nesses  the  history  of  the  northern  campaign 
of  1777  with  a  degree  of  fullness  in  the  de¬ 
tails  of  military  administration  and  action 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Sabin  record¬ 
ed  these  important  pieces  under  Nos.  75021 
and  78059,  and  Charles  Evans  gave  full  titles 
of  them  in  his  American  Bibliography  as 
Nos.  16141  and  16142.  Their  matter  has 
been  drawn  upon  by  historian,  biographer, 
and  novelist.  The  Schuyler  Proceedings  was 
reprinted  in  the  New  York  Historical  Soci¬ 
ety  Collections  for  the  year  1879,  pages  1- 
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211,  and  the  St.  Clair  trial  in  the  same  pub¬ 
lication  for  1880,  pages  1-172. 

A  third  court-martial  of  this  disturbing 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Revolution  was 
that  of  Colonel  David  Henley,  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  prison  camp  at  Cambridge 
where  Burgoyne’s  captured  regiments  were 
being  held  as  prisoners  of  war  awaiting  re¬ 
patriation.  Colonel  Henley  was  accused  of 
cruelty  to  the  prisoners  and  in  particular  of 
stabbing  a  British  corporal.  The  Library 
has  owned  for  some  years  the  Proceedings 
of  Henley’s  court-martial  in  both  the  Lon¬ 
don  and  Boston  editions.  This  year  we  ac¬ 
quired  a  related  piece,  entitled  Substance 
of  General  Burgoyne s  Speeches  at  a  Court- 
Martial  held  at  Cambridge ,  for  the  Trial  of 
Colonel  Henley ,  for  stabbing  Corporal 
Pieces ,  Newport,  1778.  The  British  at  this 
time  were  in  possession  of  Newport.  The 
patriot  printer,  Solomon  Southwick,  had 
fled  to  Rehoboth  and  thence  to  Attleboro, 
and  the  printer  John  Howe,  presumably  a 
Britisher  or  a  loyalist,  had  taken  his  place 
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for  the  period  of  the  occupation.  It  was 
naturally  to  the  Howe  press  that  the  British 
turned  for  the  publication  of  Burgoyne’s 
speeches  against  Colonel  Henley.  This 
book,  with  other  items  still  to  be  mentioned, 
came  to  us,  through  Mr.  George  Stevens, 
from  Mrs.  Thomas  George  Hazard,  Jr.,  and 
Mr.  Daniel  Lyman  Hazard,  all  of  Narra- 
gansett,  Rhode  Island.  The  late  Thomas 
George  Hazard,  Jr.,  was  a  member  of  the 
Brown  University  Class  of  1881.  Mr.  Dan¬ 
iel  Lyman  Hazard  is  a  member  of  the  Class 
of  1884. 

An  especially  interesting  item  in  the  Haz¬ 
ard  gift  to  the  Library  was  a  copy  of  the 
first  publication  in  Rhode  Island  of  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence.  The  broadside 
issues  of  the  celebrated  manifesto  are  ap¬ 
pealing  increasingly  to  the  imagination  of 
historians  and  collectors.  It  was  through  the 
medium  of  these  large,  handsome  folio 
sheets,  intended  to  be  posted  conspicuous¬ 
ly  at  courthouse  or  town  hall,  that  Ameri- 
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cans  of  every  color  of  opinion,  and  the  col¬ 
ors  were  varied,  learned  that  hesitation  was 
over  and  that  Congress  had  declared  itself, 
without  possibility  of  retraction,  for  sepa¬ 
ration  from  the  mother  country.  In  the  Har¬ 
vard  Library  Bulletin ,  Volume  III,  No.  1, 
Winter,  1949,  appeared  "Contemporary 
Broadside  Editions  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence/’  a  bibliographical  study  by 
Mr.  Michael  J.  Walsh.  In  that  lucid  bibliog¬ 
raphy  Mr.  Walsh  records  nineteen  broad¬ 
side  issues  of  the  Declaration  in  at  least 
seven  American  towns,  and  one,  possibly 
two,  in  London.  One  of  the  American  issues 
(Walsh  No.  7)  came  to  us  in  the  Hazard 
gift.  It  is  entitled  In  Congress ,  July  4 , 1776. 
A  Declaration  .  .  .  Newport ,  June  13,  1776: 
Printed  by  S.  Southwick.  Clearly  the  date 
in  the  imprint,  "June  13, 1776,”  was  an  error 
on  the  printer’s  part  for  July  13,  1776.  We 
are  grateful  to  the  donors  for  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  publications  here  specifically 
mentioned,  and  we  appreciate  the  action 
of  the  two  Rhode  Island  institutions,  joint 
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recipients  of  the  Hazard  gift,  whose  li¬ 
brarians  were  quick  to  make  known  their 
unselfish  feeling  that  the  pieces  we  have  de¬ 
scribed  would  be  more  appropriately  locat¬ 
ed  in  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library  than  in 
the  general  libraries  they  represented. 

With  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
should  be  mentioned  a  publication  which 
marked  the  fruition,  five  years  later,  of  its 
defiant  utterances.  Some  years  ago  we  ac¬ 
quired  a  French  news  sheet  entitled  Precis 
de  la  Campagne  de  TArmee  navale ,  aux  or - 
dres  du  Comte  de  Grasse.  This  piece  of  four 
pages  was  without  place  of  publication, 
but  it  was  suggested  to  us  that  it  might 
have  been  the  production  of  a  French  Fleet 
press,  specifically,  in  this  instance,  of  a  press 
conducted  on  one  of  the  ships  of  war  under 
the  Comte  de  Grasse  engaged  in  the  be- 
leaguerment  of  Yorktown.  We  did  not  ac¬ 
cept  that  suggestion  without  reservation 
nor  were  we  supposed  to  do  so  by  the  deal¬ 
er  who  sold  us  the  item.  We,  and  others, 
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have  learned  from  experience  the  danger  of 
hasty  conclusions  in  this  particular  field  of 
attribution.  This  year  Mr.  Stuart  W.  Jack- 
son,  an  Associate  of  the  Library  and  a  long¬ 
time  friend,  gave  us  one  of  the  treasures  of 
his  personal  collection,  the  supposedly 
unique  Precis  cle  la  Campagne  cle  VArmee 
navale  aux  Ordres  da  Comte  de  Grasse ,  a 
publication  of  four  pages,  identical  in  title 
and  all  but  identical  in  the  text  of  the  “Pre¬ 
cis”  with  the  piece  earlier  mentioned.  An 
important  difference  exists,  however,  be¬ 
tween  the  two  pieces,  for  the  second  of  them 
contains,  on  pages  3  and  4,  a  section  head¬ 
ed:  “Articles  de  la  Capitulation  Faite  entre 
.  .  .  le  General  Washington  .  .  .  et  .  .  .  le 
Comte  Cornwalis,”  the  celebrated  agree¬ 
ment  of  surrender  which  marked  the  virtu¬ 
al  conclusion  of  the  war.  Less  tentatively 
than  in  the  former  instance  we  suggest  that 
this  news  sheet,  intended  doubtless  to  be 
sent  to  France  for  public  information,  was 
printed  upon  one  of  de  Grasse’s  vessels. 
The  paper  upon  which  the  Precis  is  im- 
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pressed  is  the  important  element  in  this  at¬ 
tribution  rather  than  the  type  and  orna¬ 
ments  employed  by  its  printer.  In  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  press  of  origin  of  the 
publication,  Mr.  Jackson,  its  former  owner, 
discovered  that  its  paper  was  identical  in 
blue-gray  color  and  in  watermark  with  that 
employed  in  the  writing  of  a  “ Journal”  of 
the  Siege  of  Yorktown  by  Joachim  du  Per¬ 
ron,  Comte  de  Revel,  an  infantry  officer  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Languedoc ,  one  of  de  Grasse’s 
fleet,  which  three  years  earlier,  certainly, 
had  been  equipped  with  a  printing  press. 
The  manuscript  of  that  "Journal,”  formerly 
in  Mr.  Jackson’s  collection,  was  given  by 
him  to  Princeton  University  in  1942  as  a 
tribute  to  his  friend,  and  an  old  friend  of 
this  Library,  Professor  Gilbert  Chinard. 

The  collection  of  prints  of  American  ori¬ 
gin  owned  by  the  Library  is  enlarged  each 
year  by  the  purchase  of  a  small  number  of 
woodcuts  or  copperplate  productions,  chief¬ 
ly  in  the  form  of  maps,  book  illustrations,  or 
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portraits.  A  separately  issued  print  of  a  pic¬ 
torial  character  acquired  this  year  adds  in¬ 
terest  and,  we  believe,  another  degree  of 
importance  to  the  collection.  A  good  many 
years  ago  Mr.  Charles  Goodspeed,  a  student 
and  collector  of  American  prints,  named  in 
his  book,  Yankee  Bookseller ,  the  five  local¬ 
ly  made  engravings  or  sets  of  engravings 
which  seemed  to  him  the  most  important 
graphic  records  of  American  historical 
events  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Of  these 
only  one,  Thomas  Johnston's  A  Prospective 
Plan  of  the  Battle  fought  near  Lake  George , 
of  Boston,  1755,  was  then  in  the  Library, 
nor  has  opportunity  presented  itself  until 
this  year  to  add  another  of  that  chosen 
group  to  our  collection.  In  the  closing  weeks 
of  the  year,  however,  we  were  offered  an 
unusually  interesting  copy,  or  copies,  as  will 
later  be  made  clear,  of  An  Exact  View  of 
the  Late  Battle  at  Charlestown  June  17th 
1775.  B:  Romans  in  AEre  incidit ,  or,  more 
explicitly,  a  view  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  measuring  12yV  x  17  inches,  engraved 
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upon  copper  by  Bernard  Romans  to  inform 
and  to  move  the  American  public.  The 
work  of  the  Dutch  engineer,  Bernard  Ro¬ 
mans,  in  the  varied  fields  of  cartography, 
letters,  and  engraving— all  three  frequently 
employed  as  instruments  of  propaganda  in 
the  American  cause— has  so  interested  us 
for  many  years  that  our  collection  of  his 
printed  productions  has  been  steadily  en¬ 
larged  until  it  now  includes  virtually  every¬ 
thing  of  importance  except  his  three  great 
charts  of  the  Florida  waters.  It  was  Ro¬ 
mans’s  peculiar  attribute  that  through  time¬ 
liness  in  publication  he  could  make  his  en¬ 
gravings  serve  a  double  purpose.  His  map 
of  the  country  around  Boston,  for  example, 
was  not  simply  a  topographical  record  but 
in  addition  a  picture  of  "the  Seat  of  Civil 
War  in  America";  his  map  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Vermont,  and  New  York  was  a  work 
of  cartography,  but  it  was  also  propaganda 
on  the  side  of  the  Vermonters  in  the  New 
Hampshire  Grants  controversy;  and  his 
map  of  Philadelphia  and  the  surrounding 
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country  was  a  graphic  report  upon  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  American  and  British  armies 
in  the  winter  of  1777-1778.  His  more  direct 
contribution  to  the  American  cause  consist¬ 
ed  of  active  service  at  West  Point  and  other 
places  in  the  Northern  Department  as  a  ci¬ 
vilian  engineer  or  as  an  engineer  in  the  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Pennsylvania  militias.  His  ar¬ 
my  career  presents  an  extraordinary  picture 
of  ups  and  downs,  and  the  circumstances  of 
his  death,  about  1784,  have  never  been  ex¬ 
plained. 

Romans’s  An  Exact  View  of  the  Late  Bat¬ 
tle  at  Charlestown  is  without  place  of  pub¬ 
lication  or  date,  but  on  September  20,  1775, 
the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  announced  that 
in  ten  days’  time  the  print  of  that  name 
would  be  delivered  to  the  subscribers  at  5s. 
plain  and  7s. 6d.  colored,  and  that  subscrip¬ 
tions  would  be  taken  by  various  printers  of 
Philadelphia,  including  Nicholas  Brooks, 
“printer  of  said  view,’’  and  by  merchants, 
printers,  and  booksellers  in  thirteen  other 
towns  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
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land,  Delaware,  and  Virginia.  Actually  the 
print  was  not  announced  as  published  un¬ 
til  November  1,  1775.  A  copy  of  its  design, 
reduced  in  size  and  engraved  by  R.  Aitken, 
was  published  in  the  Pennsylvania  Maga¬ 
zine  for  September,  1775,  thus  possibly  an¬ 
ticipating  the  publication  of  the  Romans 
print.  The  order  of  priority  as  regards  the 
two  prints,  however,  has  not  been  finally 
determined. 

The  interest  of  Romans’s  large  print  to 
those  who  saw  it  at  the  time  of  publication 
must  have  been  considerable  in  degree, 
even  though  it  celebrated  an  event  some 
four  or  five  months  past.  But  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  was  an  event  not  easily  for¬ 
gotten.  It  remained  in  memory  as  a  sort  of 
symbol  to  the  sincere  patriot,  and  the  bold¬ 
ly  drawn,  rudely  executed  picture  of  its  tac¬ 
tical  climax  was  a  moving  reminder  that  the 
country  had  entered  upon  the  war  of  which 
the  probability  had  been  for  so  long  the 
background  of  thought  and  conversation. 
The  significance  and  interest  of  the  Romans 
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print  was  first  brought  to  general  notice  in 
1903  when  Dr.  Samuel  Abbott  Green  repro¬ 
duced  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
copy,  with  discussion,  in  his  Ten  Facsimile 
Reproductions  Relating  to  Various  Subjects. 

The  copy  of  the  Romans  print  secured  for 
the  Library  is  an  unusual  one  in  that  it  is 
in  reality  two  copies,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  sheet,  one  colored  and  the  other  plain. 
Whether  this  specimen  came  into  being 
through  inadvertence  or  design  is  not 
known.  The  printer  may  have  put  the  sheet 
through  his  press  a  second  time  without  no¬ 
ticing,  or,  because  he  felt  that  his  first  im¬ 
pression  was  unsatisfactory,  he  may  have 
deliberately  put  the  same  sheet  through 
again  in  order  to  avoid  the  waste  of  good 
paper.  But  whatever  the  reason  for  this 
action  we  own  two  copies  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  print.  It  is  unfortunate  that  under 
the  circumstances  described  we  cannot  sell 
or  exchange  one  of  them  as  a  duplicate. 
Naturally  we  think  of  the  colored  copy  as 
the  more  interesting  of  the  impressions. 
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Paint  has  been  applied  to  it  without  sub¬ 
tlety  but  with  vigor  and  determination.  The 
effect  is  primitive  but  pleasing.  This  cele¬ 
brated  record  of  a  memorable  event  in 
American  history  was  acquired  through 
funds  in  the  duplicate  sales  account  of  the 
Library,  augmented  by  special  gifts  for  the 
purpose  made  by  our  Associates,  Mrs.  John 
Nicholas  Brown  and  Mr.  Carleton  R.  Rich¬ 
mond. 

Social  welfare  in  the  colonies  is  a  subject 
represented  in  the  Library  by  a  respectable 
number  of  printed  items.  Some  of  the  chief 
in  importance  of  these  are  publications  re¬ 
lating  to  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
hospitals.  We  have  owned  for  some  years 
an  imperfect  copy  of  Benjamin  Franklin’s 
Some  Account  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospi¬ 
tal ,  printed  by  Franklin  and  Hall  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1754,  in  which  is  recounted  the 
establishment  and  the  first  three  years’  op¬ 
erations  of  the  earliest  chartered  hospital  in 
what  is  now  the  United  States.  While  Frank- 
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lin  was  busy  in  England  as  Pennsylvania 
agent,  the  officials  of  the  Hospital  deter¬ 
mined  to  publish  a  second  report  of  prog¬ 
ress.  That  report  came  from  the  Franklin 
and  Hall  press  in  1761  with  the  title,  Con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Account  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Hospital.  A  copy  of  the  Continuation 
was  secured  for  the  Library  early  in  the  year. 
Somewhat  later  we  acquired  from  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Governor  Cadwallader  Colden 
of  New  York  an  item  of  unusual  interest  in 
the  history  of  American  social  welfare,  a 
piece  of  twelve  pages  entitled  Charter  for 
establishing  an  Hospital  in  the  City  of  Ne  w- 
York.  Granted  by  the  Right  Hon.  John ,  Earl 
of  Dunmore,  the  13th  of  July ,  1771.  This 
handsome  work  of  typography,  printed  by 
Hugh  Gaine  in  1771,  marks  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  institution,  not  actually  opened 
for  service  until  1791,  which  exists  today  as 
The  New  York  Hospital.”  The  former  own¬ 
ership  of  this  copy  of  the  Charter  is  a  perti¬ 
nent  circumstance  in  connection  with  it  be¬ 
cause  it  was  to  Cadwallader  Colden,  then 
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lieutenant-governor  of  New  York,  that  a  pe¬ 
tition  for  a  hospital  charter  had  been  pre¬ 
sented  by  three  New  York  physicians— Peter 
Middleton,  John  Jones,  and  Samuel  Bard. 
When  this  petition  had  been  transmitted  by 
Colden  to  the  King,  the  royal  charter  of 
1771  came  into  being.  It  is  not  clear  what  is 
meant  by  the  title-page  assertion  that  the 
charter  had  been  “Granted  by  the  Right 
Hon.  John,  Earl  of  Dunmore.”  It  is  true  that 
Dunmore  was  the  governor  of  New  York  at 
this  time,  but  his  name  appears  in  the  docu¬ 
ment  not  as  the  grantor  but  merely  as  a  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  King’s  letters  patent.  The  disas¬ 
ters  of  fire,  war,  and  financial  insufficiency 
operated  to  postpone  the  actual  opening  of 
the  hospital  for  twenty  years  after  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  the  charter.  The  New  York  Hospital 
was  the  earliest  institution  to  be  chartered 
in  New  York  specifically  as  a  hospital,  but 
that,  according  to  some  historians,  does  not 
entitle  it  to  claim  priority  as  the  first  New 
York  hospital.  Bellevue  was  established  in 
1736  as  a  workhouse  but  soon  took  on  the 
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function  of  medical  care  in  addition  to  the 
housing  of  the  poor.  We  do  not  pronounce 
upon  this  question  of  priority.  We  were  very 
glad,  however,  to  add  this  Charter  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  documents  just  men¬ 
tioned,  and  to  the  Constituciones  para  el 
nuevo  Hospital  de  Caridad,  construido  en 
la  Ciudad  de  Nueva  Orleans  of  1793,  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  Report  for  1940-1941. 

The  Library’s  somewhat  extensive  liturgi¬ 
cal  collection  is  strongly  based  upon  a  small 
group  of  service  books  of  the  mediae¬ 
val  Church  in  the  form  of  illuminated  man¬ 
uscripts  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  upon 
a  collection  of  English  and  American  Books 
of  Common  Prayer  and  related  works  of 
historic  interest.  Growing  out  of  these,  or 
based  upon  them,  are  the  liturgies  of  vari¬ 
ous  churches  in  America,  such,  for  example, 
as  two  missals  and  a  book  of  music  for  Holy 
Week  services  printed  in  Mexico  in  the  six¬ 
teenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies;  various  liturgical  works  of  the  Dio- 
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cese  of  Quebec;  Books  of  Common  Prayer 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  litur¬ 
gies  or  books  of  order  of  the  Methodist, 
Presbyterian,  Dutch  Reformed,  and  Swe- 
denborgian  churches;  and  books  less  ritual¬ 
istic  in  character  but  employed  in  the  cus¬ 
tomary  services  of  several  other  American 
religious  bodies.  This  collection  has  been 
developed  by  the  Library  in  continuation 
of  the  interest  in  the  subject  of  Harold 
Brown,  younger  son  of  John  Carter  Brown. 
The  original  group  of  liturgical  works  has 
been  added  to  from  time  to  time  by  Mrs. 
Harold  Brown  and  by  the  present  John 
Nicholas  Brown.  In  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  year  1949  is  the  four  hundredth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  publication  of  the  First 
Book  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  Mrs.  Brown  has 
given  us  a  very  fine  copy  of  The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer ,  published  by  Hugh  Game 
of  New  York  in  1795,  the  first  edition  of  the 
American  prayer  book  to  be  published  in 
folio  size  for  use  upon  the  Holy  Table  and 
the  lectern.  The  book  follows  the  standard 
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adopted  by  the  Episcopal  Church  in  1793, 
and  Game's  effort  to  present  the  text  in 
handsome  form,  easily  read,  was  signally 
successful  in  the  estimation  of  the  amateur 
of  typography.  The  copy  given  the  Library 
by  Mrs.  Brown  is  bound  in  a  full  red  moroc¬ 
co  tooled  in  gold,  the  work  of  a  skilled 
American  binder  whom,  so  far,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  identify. 

We  may  not  conclude  this  account  of  our 
new  resources  without  mentioning  briefly 
a  number  of  pieces  which  seem  important 
to  us  for  bibliographical  reasons  or  because 
of  their  relationship  to  other  books  or  groups 
of  books  already  in  the  collection.  Some  of 
these  deserve  more  than  the  summary  de¬ 
scription  we  are  able  to  give  them  in  these 
final  pages. 

The  Library's  collection  of  materials  re¬ 
lating  to  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  given  in¬ 
creased  distinction  this  year  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  to  it  of  the  French  edition  of  Bigges's 
account  of  the  West  India  expedition  of 
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1585.  That  successful  strategic  raid,  planned 
to  cause  postponement  of  the  Spanish  at¬ 
tack  upon  England,  which  came  finally  with 
the  Armada  of  1588,  caused  a  good  deal  of 
talk  in  Western  Europe.  Of  Walter  Bigges’s 
account  of  the  expedition  the  Library  has 
two  editions  in  Latin,  one  each  in  English 
and  German,  and,  through  our  recent  pur¬ 
chase  just  spoken  of,  one  in  French,  bearing 
the  picturesque  title,  Le  Voyage  de  Messire 
Frangois  Drake  Chevalier,  aux  Indes  Occi- 
dentales  l’ An  M.D.LXXXV  ...  A  Leyde, 
Chez  Fr.  de  Raphelengien,  M.D.LXXXVIII. 
Our  copy  of  this  book  is  without  its  maps,  a 
distressing  state  of  affairs  for  which  we  find 
some  solace  in  the  reflection  that  of  the 
three  other  recorded  copies,  two  are  in  like 
condition,  while  the  third  has  the  maps  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  English  texts  rather  than 
by  the  texts  known  to  have  been  printed  in 
French  for  this  edition  of  the  book. 

Another  book  of  like  sort  that  helps  com¬ 
plete  a  special  group  already  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  is  Waerachtigh  Verhael,  van  het  succes 
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van  de  Vlote,  onder  den  Admirael  lacques 
VHermite  .  .  .  Anno  M.DC.XXV.  This  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Dutch  admiral’s  successful 
raid  upon  the  Spanish  possessions  on  the 
west  coast  of  South  America  was  translat¬ 
ed  from  a  Spanish  original.  It  demonstrates, 
like  the  Bigges  narrative  of  the  Drake  expe¬ 
dition,  that  the  path  of  empire  is  not  with¬ 
out  its  asperities.  The  Library  adds  this 
Dutch  version  to  its  group  of  two  different 
editions  of  the  account  in  Spanish  and  one 
each  in  English  and  French.  The  book  was 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Henry  C.  Taylor. 

From  the  bibliographical  point  of  view 
few  books  recently  acquired  have  seemed 
more  interesting  to  us  than  a  previously  un¬ 
known  issue  of  an  important  Spanish  South¬ 
west  item— the  Reglamento  para  todos  los 
Presidios  de  las  Provincias  internas  de  esta 
Governacion ,  Mexico,  1729.  The  variant  is¬ 
sue  in  question  is  distinguished  from  the  re¬ 
corded  issue  of  65  pages  (Wagner,  The 
Spanish  Southwest ,  No.  91 )  by  a  number  of 
characteristics.  It  is  enough  to  say  here  that 
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it  contains  44  pages  only,  and  that  it  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  series  of  special  prescriptions 
relating  solely  to  the  presidio  of  Mapimi. 
The  65-page  edition  contains  prescriptions 
for  all  the  frontier  presidios,  some  twenty  in 
number. 

An  indubitable,  but  very  imperfect,  issue 
of  the  French  Fleet  Press  at  Newport  came 
to  us  in  the  form  of  the  Calendrier  Fran- 
gais  of  1781.  Despite  its  imperfections  this 
copy  has  definite  historical  interest  and 
some  degree  of  bibliographical  importance. 
Two  fragmentary  leaves  at  the  end  establish 
the  fact  that  the  book  once  contained  forty- 
three  printed  pages  rather  than  the  forty 
previously  attributed  to  it  upon  the  basis  of 
the  two  other  known  copies  in  the  Rhode 
Island  Historical  Society.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  the  three  known  copies  of  the  Cal¬ 
endrier  fail  when  added  together  to  make 
up  a  complete  example  of  the  book. 

Though  the  Library  has  made  no  effort 
to  acquire  American  newspapers,  in  view 
of  the  great  collection  in  the  American  An- 
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tiquarian  Society  at  Worcester,  it  finds  it¬ 
self,  nevertheless,  in  possession  of  several 
good  files  in  a  special  class,  that  is,  French 
newspapers  published  in  what  is  now  the 
United  States.  To  these  was  added  in  the 
past  year  a  complete  file  of  the  twenty-six 
numbers  of  the  Courier  cle  Boston ,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  period  April  23  to  October  15, 
1789.  Edited  by  P.  J.  G.  de  Nancrede  and 
published  by  the  Boston  printer  Samuel 
Hall,  the  Courier  de  Boston  was  the  second 
French  newspaper  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  intelligently  planned  and  edited,  but 
like  so  many  early  foreign-language  news¬ 
papers  the  course  it  ran  was  all  too  brief. 

Though  the  additions  to  the  Library  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  foregoing  account  have  been 
bought  as  a  whole  through  the  general  funds 
of  the  Associates,  it  is  obvious  that  certain 
of  them  could  not  have  been  acquired  un¬ 
less  special  resources  had  been  made  avail¬ 
able  for  their  purchase.  For  the  existence 
of  these  resources  we  are  indebted  to  con- 
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tributions  by  Mr.  Sinclair  W.  Armstrong, 
Mr.  George  H.  Beans,  Mr.  Richard  LeBaron 
Bowen,  Miss  Alice  Brayton,  Mrs.  Harold 
Brown,  Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown,  Mr.  John 
Nicholas  Brown,  the  Hon.  David  K.  E. 
Bruce,  Mr.  Henry  S.  Chafee,  Mr.  William  R. 
Coe,  Mr.  G.  R.  G.  Conway,  Mr.  E.  L.  De 
Golyer,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Goodspeed,  Mr. 
Lathrop  C.  Harper,  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Hough¬ 
ton,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Wilmarth  S.  Lewis,  Mr.  Wil- 
marth  S.  Lewis,  Mr.  W.  Easton  Louttit,  Jr., 
Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf,  Mr.  William  Davis 
Miller,  Mr.  Carleton  D.  Morse,  Mr.  Stephen 
W.  Phillips,  Mr.  Carleton  R.  Richmond,  Dr. 
A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach,  Miss  Ellen  D.  Sharpe, 
Mr.  Henry  D.  Sharpe,  Mrs.  Roswell  Skeel, 
Jr.,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Streeter,  the  late  Mr. 
Homer  N.  Sweet,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Taylor,  Mr. 
Henry  M.  Wriston,  and  Mr.  George  A.  Za- 
briskie. 

The  use  of  the  Library  through  visits, 
written  inquiries,  photographic  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  its  rarities,  exhibitions  for  students 
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and  for  the  general  public  seems  to  us  to 
justify  the  effort  and  expenditure  which 
goes  year  by  year  into  the  perfecting  of  its 
collections.  The  number  of  visits  made  to 
the  building  in  the  course  of  the  year  was, 
roughly,  3400.  Of  these  831  were  made  for 
purposes  of  research.  At  the  request  of  in¬ 
dividuals  and  institutions  in  other  cities 
twenty  entire  books  of  varying  sizes  were 
copied  by  microfilm.  In  addition  to  routine 
copying,  four  unique  manuscript  maps, 
three  rare  printed  maps,  eight  entire  print¬ 
ed  books,  and  five  extensive  manuscripts 
were  reproduced  by  photostat.  A  second  re¬ 
production  of  our  Augustine  Herrman  map, 
Virginia  and  Maryland ,  London,  1673,  was 
made  by  the  collotype  process  and  put  on 
sale  at  $6.00.  Nearly  one  hundred  of  these 
maps  were  sold  within  four  months  to  in¬ 
dividuals  and  libraries  throughout  the 
country.  Despite  its  larger  price  this  publi¬ 
cation  promises  the  steady  sale  that  we  ex¬ 
perienced  in  connection  with  our  earlier  re¬ 
production  of  the  same  celebrated  map. 
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The  staff  of  the  Library  consists,  as  for 
many  previous  years,  of  Lawrence  C. 
Wroth,  Librarian,  Miss  Marion  W.  Adams 
and  Miss  Jeannette  D.  Black,  assistants,  and 
Mr.  Woodley  L.  Wright,  technical  assistant. 

For  the  Committee  of  Management 

Henry  Merritt  Wriston 
John  Nicholas  Brown 
Clarence  Saunders  Brigham 
William  Davis  Miller 
Henry  Dexter  Sharpe 
James  Blaine  Hedges 

By  Lawrence  C.  Wroth 
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Mr.  Russell  McKay,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Mrs.  Otto  Madlener,  Winnetka,  Illinois 

Mr.  Albert  E.  Marshall,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Hunter  S.  Marston,  New  York  City 

Mr.  William  Gwinn  Mather,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Douglas  Mercer,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Bruce  Merriman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Ernest  T.  H.  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  G.  Pierce  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  George  T.  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Jesse  IJ.  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keyes  D.  Metcalf,  Belmont,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Donald  G.  Millar,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Rulon  Miller,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Davis  Miller,  Wakefield,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Miner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  P.  Monahon,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Fulmer  Mood,  Berkeley,  California 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  S.  Morgan,  Norwood,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Morgan,  New  York  City 

Miss  Margaret  S.  Morriss,  Noank,  Connecticut 

Mr.  William  D.  F.  Morrisson,  Valley  Falls,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  D.  Morse,  Needham,  Mass. 

Mr.  Howard  S.  Mott,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Cushman  Murphy,  New  York  City 

Mr.  William  A.  Needham,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Jack  Neiburg,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Chapin  S.  Newhard,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Mr.  Harry  S.  Newman,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Kenneth  H.  N.  Newton,  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Nicholson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  K.  H.  Nightingale,  Jr.,  Saunderstown,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Gale  Noyes,  East  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  J.  Orin  Oliphant,  Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Alfred  W.  Paine,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Ralph  M.  Palmer,  New  York  City 

Miss  Mary  H.  Parsons,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Gregory  H.  Paul,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Peck,  West  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Clara  L.  Penney,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Boies  Penrose,  Devon,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  B.  Perkins,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Petze,  Jr.,  Newcastle,  Delaware 

Mr.  Carl  H.  Pforzheimer,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Philbrick,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  James  Duncan  Phillips,  Topsfield,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  James  Tice  Phillips,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Mr.  Stephen  W.  Phillips,  Salem,  Massachusetts 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  C.  Pitts,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dr.  J.  Hall  Pleasants,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Mr.  Wallace  L.  Pond,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Ralph  M.  Pons,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emery  M.  Porter,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Post,  Providence,  R.  I. 

*  Mr.  Albert  K.  Potter,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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Mrs.  T.  I.  Hare  Powel,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Andrew  E.  Propper,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Read,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Roland  L.  Redmond,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  P.  Reid,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Willard  S.  Richardson,  Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Carleton  R.  Richmond,  Milton,  Massachusetts 
Miss  Jean  Richmond,  Wakefield,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  Rikert,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  William  J.  Roberts,  Evanston,  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

William  H.  Robinson,  Ltd.,  London,  England 

Mr.  Jose  M.  Rodriguez,  Santiago  de  Chile 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Roelker,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Dr.  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Dr.  Erwin  Rosenthal,  Berkeley,  California 

Mr.  Lessing  J.  Rosenwald,  Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Rudolph  Ruzicka,  Concord,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Paul  J.  Sachs,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Shaw  Safe,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Salant,  New  York  City 
Mr.  William  H.  Scheide,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 
Mr.  James  C.  Scott,  Warwick,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Ellen  Dexter  Sharpe,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dexter  Sharpe,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Miss  Charmion  Shelby,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Edwin  F.  Sherman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Sherman,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  Harry  B.  Sherman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  C.  Sherman,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Silton,  Rye,  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rollo  Silver,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
Mrs.  Roswell  Skeel,  Jr.,  Harriman,  New  York 
Mr.  William  A.  Slade,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Jermain  Slocum,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brockholst  M.  Smith,  Saylesville,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Adrian  Smith,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Hope  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Levi  P.  Smith,  Burlington,  Vermont 
The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  W.  Smith,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  Russell  C.  Smith,  Cranston,  Rhode  Island 

*  Mr.  Walter  Burges  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Colonel  Thomas  M.  Spaulding,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Spicer,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Maxwell  Steinhardt,  New  York  City 

Henry  Stevens,  Son  &  Stiles,  London,  England 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randall  Stewart,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Margaret  B.  Stillwell,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Captain  Ellis  S.  Stone,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Francis  H.  Stone,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Mary  Street,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Streeter,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rush  Sturges,  Wakefield,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Edward  Sulzberger,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  F.  Swan,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Arthur  Swann,  New  York  City 

*  Mr.  Homer  N.  Sweet,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Earl  G.  Swem,  Williamsburg,  Virginia 

Mrs.  Royal  C.  Taft,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Earl  C.  Tanner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  B.  Tanner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Taylor,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will  S.  Taylor,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Samuel  Temkin,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Roderick  Terry,  Jr.,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  James  Edward  Tobin,  Tuckahoe,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  A.  L.  Tree,  Larchmont,  New  York 

Miss  Marie  Tremaine,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Justin  G.  Turner,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Mr.  James  A.  Tyson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  R.  W.  G.  Vail,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Earl  Vandale,  Amarillo,  Texas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  Williamstown,  Mass. 
Mr.  Carl  Van  Doren,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  B.  Van  Houten,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Miss  Mabel  Van  Norman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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Mrs.  Henry  G.  Vaughan,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Richmond  Viall,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  O.  Vietor,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  Henry  R.  Wagner,  San  Marino,  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Walsh,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  R.  Gordon  Wasson,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  N.  Watts,  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wells,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  H.  Wetherald,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Nicholson  White,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Muir  Whitehill,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley  A.  Williams,  Providence,  R.  I. 

*  Mr.  Lucius  Wilmerding,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Walter  Wilson,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  George  C.  Wing,  Jr.,  Auburn,  Maine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Parker  Winship,  Charles  River,  Mass. 

Mr.  George  G.  Wolkins,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  R.  Woodward,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Wormser,  New  York  City 

Mr.  William  D.  Wright,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodley  L.  Wright,  Warwick  Neck,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Wriston,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  C.  Wroth,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Kinvin  Wroth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Peregrine  Wroth,  Jr.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Mr.  Thomas  Granger  Wroth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  William  Henry  Wroth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  George  A.  Zabriskie,  New  York  City 


(Names  in  the  foregoing  list  preceded  by  an  asterisk  are 
those  of  deceased  Associates  who  were  members  in  the 
year  1948-1949.) 
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John  Nicholas  Brown  died  May  1 ,  1900.  Under 
the  terms  of  his  will ,  the  Library  of  Americana 
collected  by  his  father  and  enlarged  by  himself 
and  his  brother  Harold  was  transferred  to  Brown 
University  in  May ,  1904.  Mr.  Brown’s  will  also 
provided  $ 150,000  for  a  building ,  together  with 
an  endowment  fund  of  $500,000. 

The  Library  is  under  the  direct  charge  of  a 
Committee  of  Management  appointed  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  University.  This  Committee 
consists  of  President  Henry  Merritt  Wriston , 
John  Nicholas  Brown ,  Clarence  Saunders  Brig¬ 
ham,  William  Davis  Miller,  and  Henry  Dexter 
Sharpe,  with  James  Blaine  Hedges  serving  as 
consultant  to  the  Committee.  The  Librarian  is 
Lazvrence  C.  Wroth. 

The  Reports  of  the  Committee  for  the  years 
1906—1910  were  printed  as  a  part  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  President  of  the  University.  The 
Reports  for  1911  and  the  succeeding  years  have 
been  printed  separately. 


HE  Library’s  statistical  record  for  the 


JL  year  1949-1950  shows  that  875  visits 
were  made  to  the  building  for  purposes  of 
research,  and  that  the  total  attendance  for 
all  purposes  — research  visits,  visits  to  ex¬ 
hibitions,  lectures,  and  entertainments  — 
reached  the  number  of  3,470.  In  addition  to 
the  increasing  volume  of  routine  corre¬ 
spondence  connected  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Library  and  of  the  Associates’  or¬ 
ganization,  653  letters  were  written  on  his¬ 
torical  or  bibliographical  subjects.  Photo¬ 
graphic  reproductions  have  been  made  in 
response  to  145  orders  received  from  indi¬ 
viduals  and  institutions  in  nineteen  states 
and  two  foreign  countries.  This  continuous 
resort  to  our  materials  by  students  from 
many  places  — in  person,  through  written 
inquiry,  and  through  the  agency  of  the  cam¬ 
era -suggests  that  the  function  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  is  being  steadily  carried  out. 

Our  debt  to  the  three  hundred  and  nine¬ 
ty-three  members  of  the  Associates  of  the 
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John  Carter  Brown  Library  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated  in  the  frequent  acknowledgment 
we  make  of  it.  We  have  never  yet  been  able 
to  take  for  granted  the  gracious  aid  that 
comes  to  the  Library  through  this  purely 
voluntary  organization,  brought  together 
originally  by  friends  not  connected  with 
Brown  University,  and  held  together  by  a 
sense  of  successful  achievement  and  of  com¬ 
mon  interest  in  the  purposes  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  So  far  as  possible  we  avoid  the  delicate 
subject  of  the  size  of  the  individual  contri¬ 
bution,  but  this  is  one  of  the  times  when  we 
may  touch  upon  it  without  embarrassment. 
In  this  year  thirty-two  members  of  their 
own  accord  increased  the  amount  of  their 
subscriptions.  That  seems  to  us  to  spell  en¬ 
couragement. 

Two  meetings  of  the  Associates  were  held 
in  the  Library  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The 
first  of  these  took  place  on  October  28, 1949, 
in  honor  of  the  Librarian’s  twenty-six  years 
of  service  to  the  institution.  Addresses  were 
delivered  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Streeter,  chair- 
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man  of  the  organization;  Mr.  Wilmarth  S. 
Lewis,  former  chairman;  Mr.  Frederick  B. 
Adams,  Jr.,  director  of  the  Pierpont  Morgan 
Library;  and  Mr.  John  Nicholas  Brown.  The 
records  of  this  memorable  evening  have 
been  collected  for  preservation  by  the  Li¬ 
brary. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciates  was  held  on  April  21,  1950.  The  exhi¬ 
bition  opened  that  evening  was  composed 
of  books,  manuscripts,  and  maps  relating  to 
the  Southeast  of  the  United  States.  An  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  subject  of  the  exhibition  was 
given  by  Dr.  Louis  B.  Wright,  director  of 
the  Folger  Shakespeare  Library. 

The  contributions  of  the  Associates  in  the 
year  1949-1950  reached  the  amount  of  $10,- 
416.00.  The  further  sum  of  $356.05  was  re- 
ceived  from  the  sale  of  publications.  As  the 
result  of  this  income,  201  books,  maps,  and 
manuscripts  were  added  to  the  resources  of 
the  Library,  the  members  were  entertained 
at  two  meetings,  and  a  full-dress  publica¬ 
tion  was  issued  to  the  entire  membership. 
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A  Rhode  Island  Chaplain  in  the  Revolution , 
the  book  in  question,  is  described  on  anoth¬ 
er  page  of  the  present  Report. 

A  second  publication,  issued  for  the  As¬ 
sociates,  was  the  catalogue  of  the  exhibition 
put  on  for  the  meeting  held  in  honor  of  the 
Librarian’s  twenty-six  years  of  service.  This 
catalogue,  In  Retrospect ,  1923-1949,  con¬ 
tained  a  selection  of  113  titles  of  books, 
maps,  manuscripts,  and  prints  acquired  by 
the  Library  in  the  term  of  years  designated 
in  the  title.  The  basis  of  choice  for  this  ex¬ 
hibition  was  not  rarity  or  high  importance 
alone  but  the  representative  character  of 
the  items  displayed  — representative  as  to 
period,  subject,  and  geographical  area.  It 
was  our  good  fortune  that  the  titles  chosen 
with  these  ends  in  view  were  in  virtually 
every  instance  impressive  also  as  works  of 
rarity  and  special  esteem.  The  catalogue 
was  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated,  and 
tastefully  bound  in  a  hand-made  paper 
cover.  It  was  the  combined  gift  to  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Mr.  Fred  Anthoensen  of  The  An- 
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thoensen  Press,  Portland,  Maine;  Mr.  E. 
Harold  Hugo  of  the  Meriden  Gravure  Com¬ 
pany,  Meriden,  Connecticut;  and  Mr.  John 
W.  Marchi,  bookbinder,  Portland,  Maine. 
The  action  of  these  Associates  was  warmly 
appreciated  by  the  Committee  of  Manage¬ 
ment  and  by  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
organization,  to  each  of  whom  a  copy  of  the 
catalogue  was  presented  by  the  donors. 

The  Library  has  been  about  its  business 
of  collecting  Americana  for  so  many  years 
that  a  good  percentage  of  the  foundation 
works  in  that  field  have  long  since  become 
part  of  its  structure.  It  is  a  good  thing  that 
this  is  true,  because  not  often  in  our  genera¬ 
tion  do  books  of  this  particular  character 
become  available  to  the  collector.  It  has 
been  just  over  a  hundred  years,  for  example, 
since  Mr.  James  Lenox,  in  1849,  acquired 
by  exchange  with  the  British  Museum  the 
Bibliotheca  Colbertina  copy  of  the  so- 
called  “Gentleman  of  Elvas”  relation  of 
Evora,  1557.  In  that  book  a  young  Portu- 
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guese  volunteer  with  Hernando  de  Soto  re¬ 
corded  in  detail  the  exploration  in  the  peri¬ 
od  1539-1543  of  what  is  now  the  Southeast 
of  the  United  States.  The  title  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  Portuguese  book  is  Relagam  verdadeira 
dos  trabalhos  q  ho  gouernador  do  Fernado 
o  souto  y  certos  fidalgos  portugueses  passa- 
rom  no  descohrimeto  da  prouincia  da  Fro- 
lida.  Agora  nouamete  feita  per  hu  fidalgo 
Delvas.  At  the  time  the  Lenox  copy  was  ac¬ 
quired  it  was  one  of  three  known  examples 
of  the  book.  It  was  our  good  fortune  this 
past  year  that  a  hitherto  unknown  copy  of 
the  celebrated  narrative  appeared  in  Paris 
in  the  sale  at  auction  of  Part  XIII  of  the 
stock  of  the  late  Charles  Chadenat,  a  book¬ 
seller  who  for  a  great  many  years  dealt  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  with  unusual  knowledge  in 
books  of  American  interest.  That  copy  of  the 
book  is  now  on  the  shelves  of  the  Library, 
where,  for  so  long,  a  place  has  been  waiting 
for  it. 

We  have  written  before  in  our  Reports  of 
that  five-year  period  1539-1543  in  which 
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occurred,  as  if  by  common  consent  and  pre¬ 
arrangement,  the  great  interior  explora¬ 
tions  of  the  American  continents.  In  those 
years  the  Andes  were  crossed  from  Quito  to 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Amazon  and  that 
great  river  descended  to  its  mouth.  It  was 
then  that  in  North  America,  also,  great  ex¬ 
plorations  were  carried  out:  Cartier  made 
his  last  and  most  effective  penetration  of 
the  continent  by  ascending  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  River;  Ulloa  and  Alarcon  pushed  in¬ 
to  the  interior  by  way  of  the  Gulf  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  Colorado  River;  Coronado  in 
two  years  of  ceaseless  search  for  the  gold 
and  silver  and  turquoise  of  the  fabled  Sev¬ 
en  Cities  ranged  the  Southwest  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  from  California  to  Texas  and  from 
Mexico  to  Kansas;  and,  finally,  beginning  in 
Florida,  De  Soto  and  his  successor  as  lead¬ 
er  went  north  and  west  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  North  Carolina  and  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  westward  to  the  unknown  Mississippi 
and  beyond. 

De  Soto  s  expedition  has  been  character- 
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ized  as  fruitless  by  some  unimaginative  in¬ 
dividuals  because  it  failed  either  to  estab¬ 
lish  colonies  or  to  discover  that  rich  empire, 
the  second  Peru,  which  was  believed  by  the 
adventurers  to  exist  in  the  interior  of  Flori¬ 
da.  But  that  was  certainly  not  a  fruitless  ex¬ 
pedition  which  first  surveyed  the  Southeast 
of  the  United  States  and  created  a  picture 
—  geographical  features  and  scope,  human 
occupants,  animals,  and  products  — to  go 
alongside  the  picture  of  the  Southwest 
which  had  resulted  from  the  enforced  trav¬ 
els  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  the  planned  ex¬ 
pedition  of  Francisco  Vasquez  de  Corona¬ 
do.  The  De  Soto  exploration  was,  indeed, 
one  of  the  great  journeyings  of  all  time.  The 
day-by-day  record  of  it  is  the  material  of  an 
epic— four  years  of  dogged  search,  of  march 
and  countermarch,  of  fierce  battle  and  emp¬ 
ty  victory.  In  it  hope  and  zeal  and  courage 
meet  in  the  balance  with  ruthlessness  and 
cold  violence.  At  the  end  was  death  for  the 
leader  and  despair  for  his  followers. 

But  before  this  eventuation  De  Soto  and 
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his  men  had  been  the  first  Europeans  to  see 
or  to  explore  any  part  of  the  Mississippi 
above  its  delta.  Under  him,  or  under  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  Luis  de  Moscoso,  this  expedition  was 
the  first  to  traverse  a  large  part  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  Florida  and  of  the  great  area 
now  occupied  by  Georgia,  the  Carolinas, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  Texas,  and,  according  to  some 
historians,  Missouri  and  Oklahoma.  Soon 
the  mapmakers  were  busy  coordinating  the 
results  of  the  De  Soto  expedition  with  the 
trans-Mississippi  explorations  of  Cabeza  de 
Vaca  and  Coronado.  By  the  end  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  Abraham  Ortelius,  Cornelius  Wytfliet, 
Gabriel  Tatton,  and  other  cartographers 
were  able  to  give  their  world  for  the  first 
time  a  visual  concept  of  the  breadth  and 
extent  of  the  great  area  which  lay  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  south  of  37° 
north  latitude.  The  fog  of  ignorance  and  un¬ 
certainty  was  pushed  back  over  another 
large  area  which  subsequently  was  to  be¬ 
come  important  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
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In  addition  to  the  account  given  in  the 
Gentleman  of  Elvas  Relagam  of  1557,  the 
story  of  the  De  Soto  exploration  has  come 
down  to  us  in  three  main  narratives,  two  of 
them  composed  by  individuals  who,  like  our 
Portuguese  author,  had  themselves  been 
members  of  the  expedition,  close  to  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  leader.  The  first  of  these  eye¬ 
witness  accounts,  that  of  Luis  Fernandez  de 
Biedma,  factor  of  the  expedition,  was  not 
published  in  print  until  1841.  The  second, 
by  Rodrigo  Rangel,  De  Soto’s  secretary,  was 
first  printed  in  1851.  The  third  narrative,  by 
the  historian  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  though 
based  upon  first-hand  sources  and  recorded 
about  1591,  was  not  printed  until  its  publi¬ 
cation  at  Lisbon  in  1605,  more  than  sixty 
years  after  the  events  it  treated.  All  these  ac¬ 
counts,  the  authorities  tell  us,  are  admirable 
and  useful,  each  complementing  the  other 
in  details.  Priority  in  the  dissemination  of 
information  and,  therefore,  primacy  of  in¬ 
terest  among  the  narratives  must,  of  course, 
be  allowed  to  the  Relagam  of  the  Gentle- 
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man  of  Elvas.  That  account  must  have  been 
primarily  responsible  for  the  knowledge  of 
the  Southeast  which  began  to  be  a  feature  of 
those  maps  we  have  mentioned  as  appear¬ 
ing  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury. 

It  was,  on  the  whole,  a  grim  story  which 
our  Portuguese  gentleman  volunteer  nar¬ 
rated.  Under  its  record  of  rivers  and  moun¬ 
tains  crossed,  of  new  sights,  new  trees,  new 
flowers,  of  new  aboriginal  peoples  is  drawn 
large  and  clear  the  picture  of  invincible  in¬ 
sensibility  to  the  sufferings  of  themselves 
and  others  that  seems  always  to  emerge 
from  accounts  of  the  conquistadors  in  ac¬ 
tion.  And  underneath  this  is  the  tragedy  of 
De  Soto  himself.  With  complete  detach¬ 
ment  the  Gentleman  of  Elvas  points  a  finger 
at  the  obvious  contrast  in  the  pomp  of  the 
explorer  s  setting  forth,  his  high  hopes  for 
wealth  and  fame,  and,  at  the  end,  his  death 
in  a  land  and  at  a  time  when  his  illness  had 
very  little  solace."  And  so  died,  the  author 
says,  the  magnanimous,  virtuous,  and  cou- 
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rageous  captain  .  .  .  whom  fortune  exalted 
.  .  ,  so  that  he  might  fall  from  a  greater 
height.”  In  order  that  the  Indians  might  not 
find  and  deface  his  body  it  was  shrouded 
within  weighted  blankets  and  in  the  dead 
of  night  “taken  in  a  canoe  and  cast  into  the 
middle  of  the  river.” 

Last  winter  we  decided  that  the  subject 
of  our  Associates’  exhibition  was  to  be  the 
Southeast  of  the  United  States,  even  though 
when  the  decision  was  made  we  did  not 
own  a  copy  of  the  original  narrative  of  the 
Gentleman  of  Elvas  which  we  have  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  first  and  most  important  book 
on  that  section.  We  were  planning  to  display 
a  substitute  in  the  form  of  Richard  Hak¬ 
luyt’s  translation  of  that  book  under  the  title 
Virginia  richly  valued ,  of  London,  1609. 
While  the  exhibition  was  in  actual  prepara¬ 
tion  copies  of  the  Chadenat  catalogue  of 
books  to  be  sold  on  March  13  and  14,  1950, 
were  received.  Destiny  had  offered  us  a 
chance  to  buy  the  original  Portuguese  edi¬ 
tion,  the  first  chance  anyone  had  been  given 
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to  acquire  a  copy  of  the  book  in  101  years. 
There  seemed  nothing  else  but  to  go  all  out 
for  it.  This  we  did  with  sympathy  and  sup¬ 
port  from  many  sides,  and  the  effective 
agency  of  our  Associate,  the  late  Dr.  La- 
throp  C.  Harper.  The  volume  was  received 
by  us  from  Paris  via  New  York,  at  five  o’clock 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  Associates’  meeting 
of  April  21. 

A  few  days  after  the  book  was  received 
we  were  authorized  to  announce  that  it  was 
to  be  a  gift  to  the  Library.  On  one  of  its 
flyleaves  appears  the  following  inscription : 
The  gift  of  John  Nicholas  Brown  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  his  mother,  Natalie  Bayard  Brown, 
member  of  the  Library  s  Committee  of 
Management  from  1901  to  1928.”  A  pecul¬ 
iar  fitness  attaches  to  a  gift  which  memorial¬ 
izes  Mrs.  Brown  s  long  association  with  the 
Library,  and  which  was  made  by  the  son 
and  grandson  of  the  Library’s  founders  who 
by  his  continued  donations  of  great  books 
has  added  distinction  to  their  collections. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  this  book 
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should  at  last  be  in  the  Library.  The  three 
other  known  copies  are  those  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
and  the  Biblioteca  da  Ajuda  in  Lisbon.  The 
book  is  one  of  the  pillars  which  support  the 
structure  formed  by  the  historical  literature 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  needed  to  join 
its  strength  in  the  Library  to  that  of  such 
prime  works,  revelatory  of  new  regions,  as 
the  Relacion  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  of  1542; 
the  Hariot  Brief e  and  true  report  in  the  De 
Bry  edition  of  1590;  the  first  edition  of  John 
Brereton  s  A  Brief e  and  True  Belation  of 
Gosnold’s  New  England  voyage,  of  1602; 
the  Des  Sauvages  of  Champlain,  of  1603; 
and  the  first  issue  of  A  true  Belation  of  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Smith,  of  1608. 

There  is  no  need  to  say  more  about  the 
book  except  to  record  that  in  1932  it  was 
facsimiled  and  published  by  the  Florida 
State  Historical  Society  with  an  English 
translation,  notes,  and  a  bibliographical 
study  of  this  and  other  editions  and  transla¬ 
tions  by  the  eminent  scholar  and  friend  of 
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this  Library,  the  late  James  Alexander  Rob¬ 
ertson. 

There  seems  no  immediate  connection 
between  a  high-church  Anglican  communi¬ 
ty  at  Little  Gidding  in  Huntingdonshire 
and  a  book  intimately  concerned  with  the 
economic  history  of  Virginia  and  the  car¬ 
tography  of  that  colony  and  of  certain  set¬ 
tled  and  unsettled  parts  to  the  north  of  it. 
But  a  connection  exists,  and  it  is  curiously 
close.  The  book  is  that  one  by  Edward  Wil¬ 
liams  which  came  out  first  in  1650  with  the 
resounding  title  Virgo  triumphans:  or,  Vir¬ 
ginia  richly  and  truly  valued.  A  great  deal 
has  been  written  about  this  book  and  its  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  and  subsequent  issues,  but  the 
subject  seems  without  end,  especially  when 
the  map  which  relates  to  it  is  taken  into 
consideration.  Each  successive  student  of 
the  work  adds  something  new  to  its  already 
considerable  bibliography.  The  association 
of  the  book  with  Little  Gidding  is  direct. 
Nicholas  Ferrar,  the  founder  and  chaplain 
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of  the  community,  and  his  brother  John 
Ferrar  had  been  at  one  time  active  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Virginia  Company.  Their  inter¬ 
est  seems  to  have  been  communicated  to 
John’s  daughter,  Virginia,  who,  named  af¬ 
ter  the  colony,  constituted  herself  its  friend 
and  patroness.  She  concerned  herself  with 
the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  colonists 
and  in  1652  through  Samuel  Hartlib  com¬ 
municated  to  them  a  new  method  of  feed¬ 
ing  silkworms.  To  such  an  extent,  indeed, 
did  "the  Virgin-Lady  Virginia”  take  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  colony  under  her  wing  that  it 
was  said  in  a  poem  by  one  of  her  young  rela¬ 
tives,  addressed  to  her  in  the  Hartlib  book: 

Your  care  shall  make  your  Nephews  think  it 

true, 

Virginia  gave  not,  but  took  name  from  you. 

The  Williams  book  is  connected  in  sever¬ 
al  ways  with  John  and  Virginia  Ferrar.  In 
the  address  "To  the  Reader”  of  the  first  edi¬ 
tion,  Williams  says  that  "the  whole  sub¬ 
stance  of  it  .  .  .  was  communicated  to  me 
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by  a  Gentleman  of  merit  and  quality  .  .  . 
Mr.  John  Farrer  of  Geding  in  Huntingdon¬ 
shire/’  From  the  sentences  which  follow 
that  acknowledgment  of  indebtedness  it 
becomes  clear  that  this  was  John  Ferrar  the 
father  of  Virginia,  not  John  the  brother, 
then  a  youth  of  eighteen  years.  John  Ferrar, 
Senior,  long  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Com¬ 
pany,  had  studied  the  economy  of  the  col¬ 
ony  and  its  actual  state  and  potentialities 
so  carefully  that  the  book  which  Edward 
Williams  based  upon  his  communications 
remains  today  a  document  of  importance  in 
the  economic  history  of  Virginia. 

On  the  last  page  of  Virgo  triumphans 
Williams  said  that  a  book  by  him  on  silk¬ 
worms  and  the  sawmill  would  shortly  be 
published.  He  referred,  of  course,  to  his 
Virginias  Discovery  of  Silke-Wormes ,  of 
1650,  which  is  sometimes  found  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  work  and  still  more  frequently  as  the 
second  part  of  the  second  issue  of  Virgo  tri¬ 
umphans ,  that  is,  the  book  described  below 
under  the  changed  title  Virginia  .  .  .  Richly 
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and  truly  valued.  In  this  later  issue  its  pres¬ 
ence  is  called  for  on  the  title-page.  Some 
bibliographers  believe  that  the  silkworm 
treatise  had  no  separate  existence,  that 
properly  speaking  it  was  originally  pub¬ 
lished  only  as  a  part  of  the  Williams  second 
edition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  its  forthcoming  appearance  just  re¬ 
ferred  to  is  expressed  in  terms  that  suggest 
a  separate  publication  rather  than  a  section 
added  to  another  book.  A  conclusion  is  not 
easy.  It  is  anybody’s  guess.  It  is  enough  to 
say,  perhaps,  that  the  Library  now  has  the 
book  in  both  forms  — as  a  separate  and  as  a 
part  of  the  larger  work— and  that  we  are 
not  planning  to  sell  the  separate  as  a  dupli¬ 
cate.  No  collectors  need  try  to  move  us  from 
this  decision. 

The  Library  is  in  the  position  of  pos¬ 
sessing  the  silkworm  book  in  both  forms 
through  having  acquired  this  year  the  sec¬ 
ond  issue  of  the  Williams  book  just  referred 
to,  that  is,  Virginia:  More  especially  the 
South  part  thereof ,  Richly  and  truly  val- 
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ued,  London,  1650.  The  differences  be¬ 
tween  this  and  the  first  issue  have  been 
made  clear  in  various  catalogues  and  bib¬ 
liographies.  The  association  of  the  Ferrars 
of  Little  Gidding  with  the  Williams  book  is 
intensified  in  this  second  issue  of  it,  for  the 
addition  to  it  of  the  silkworm  section  relates 
itself  to  the  interest  in  that  industry  then 
being  manifested  by  Virginia  Ferrar  who, 
two  years  later,  as  already  said,  was  to  com¬ 
municate  to  the  people  of  Virginia  through 
Samuel  Hartlib  the  results  of  her  experi¬ 
mentation  with  the  feeding  and  care  of  the 
worms. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of 
Williams  to  bring  out  in  1651  a  third  issue 
of  his  treatise,  in  which,  for  the  first  time, 
the  book  was  to  contain  a  map.  No  such  is¬ 
sue  is  known  to  exist,  but  the  Huth  copy  of 
the  second  issue  contained,  bound  in,  a  sep¬ 
arate  title-page  reading,  Virginia  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  Richlij  Valued  .  .  .  Together  with  a  com- 
pleat  Map  of  the  Country,  London,  1651. 
For  some  reason,  however,  perhaps  a  reason 
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not  unconnected  with  the  State  of  the 
Realm,  neither  this  nor  any  other  issue  of 
1651,  with  or  without  map,  seems  to  have 
been  published.  It  is  known  only  through 
this  supposedly  unique  printed  title-page 
found  in  the  Huth  copy  of  the  second  issue 
of  1650.  Because  of  the  failure  of  this  issue 
to  appear  John  Stephenson,  the  publisher 
who  had  planned  it,  found  himself  with  the 
unused  plate  of  a  Virginia  map  on  his  hands. 
He  seems  to  have  decided  at  once  not  to 
scrap  it.  He  went  ahead  with  the  revision 
and  printing  of  the  map.  Some  of  the  prints 
(a)  he  seems  to  have  put  into  another  book 
he  was  publishing  that  year,  namely,  Ed¬ 
ward  Bland’s  The  Discovery  of  New  Brit- 
taine.  Others  (b)  he  may  have  bound  in  the 
remaining  copies  of  the  second  issue  of  Wil¬ 
liams’s  Virginia  .  .  .  Richly  and  truly  valued 
of  1650.  Still  others  (c)  he  may  have  sold 
separately.  ( A  separate  copy  of  the  map  in 
one  of  the  later  states,  never  trimmed  to 
size  for  insertion  in  either  of  these  books,  is 
found  in  our  Blathwayt  Atlas. )  Many  of 
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these  separately  issued  prints  ( d )  could,  in 
the  course  of  the  centuries,  have  found  their 
way  into  copies  of  the  Bland  or  Williams 
books  with  the  assistance  of  booksellers  or 
collectors.  Our  lately  acquired  copy  of  the 
map  seems  to  fall  in  the  (d)  category.  It 
has  been  tipped  in  the  book,  not  bound  in. 

It  has  taken  a  long  time  and  a  lot  of  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  get  to  the  point  of  saying  that 
we  acquired  this  year,  with  our  copy  of  the 
second  issue  of  the  Williams  book  of  1650, 
one  of  the  very  rare  copies  of  the  first  state 
of  the  celebrated  Ferrar  map  of  Virginia 
with  title  and  imprint  as  follows:  A  mapp 
of  Virginia  discovered  to  ye  Falls  .  .  .  John 
Goddard  sculp:  John  Farrer,  Esqs  Collegit. 
Are  sold  by  I.  Stephenson  at  ye  Sunn  below 
Ludgate.  1651.  There  have  been  writers 
who  have  spoken  of  this  map  with  conde¬ 
scension  as  a  merely  quaint  production, 
quaint  because  it  disseminated,  among  oth- 
er  ideas,  the  ancient  Verrazano  error  of  the 
nearness  of  the  Pacific  to  the  Virginia  coast 
and  showed  many  other  geographical  fea- 
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tures  curiously  distorted.  Other  writers 
have  scorned  it  because  it  failed  to  contain 
matter  pertinent  to  their  current  conten¬ 
tions.  The  truth  is  that  it  was  one  of  the  two 
or  three  most  informative  maps  of  that  area 
to  proceed  from  the  first  half  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  and,  furthermore,  its  na¬ 
ivete  is  charming.  It  contains,  correctly  in¬ 
dicated,  the  northeastern  twist  of  the  Ches¬ 
apeake  which  John  Smith  had  discovered 
and  recorded  and  most  other  cartographers 
had  neglected  to  notice;  it  shows  the  two 
branches  of  the  Potomac,  an  important  con¬ 
sideration  in  subsequent  boundary  dis¬ 
putes;  it  shows  the  location,  in  the  area 
which  is  now  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
of  Nova  Albion,  a  colony  proposed  by  Sir 
Edmund  Plowden,  and  records  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  conflict  between  Plowden  and  the 
Swedes  on  the  Delaware;  it  shows  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  Dutch  on  the  Delaware  and  the 
Hudson;  and  finally  it  shows  Sir  Francis 
Drake’s  New  Albion  on  the  coast  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  "Whose  happy  shoers”  fringe  the 
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“peaceful!  Indian  Sea.”  Some  of  its  place 
names  are  of  extraordinary  interest  to  the 
cartographer  and  the  historian.  It  has  gen¬ 
erally  been  said,  for  instance,  that  when 
William  Penn  renamed  Cape  Henlopen,  at 
the  entrance  to  Delaware  Bay,  “Cape 
James,”  he  chose  the  name  out  of  compli¬ 
ment  to  James,  Duke  of  York,  the  grantor 
of  the  Delaware  lands.  That  may  be  true, 
but  it  appears  that  he  could  have  claimed 
traditional  warrant  for  the  new  name  on 
the  basis  of  the  Ferrar  map.  In  the  first  issue 
of  that  production  the  present  Cape  May  is 
incorrectly  called  Cape  James.  In  later  is¬ 
sues  Cape  May  was  properly  placed  and 
Cape  James  moved  across  the  Bay  to  the 
point  now  known  as  Cape  Henlopen.  One 
asks  whether  Penn  had  not  seen  this  map  of 
thirty  years  earlier  at  the  time  he  issued  his 
fiat  regarding  the  change  of  name,  an  ac¬ 
tion  which  assumed  importance  when  the 
Maryland-Delaware  boundary  came  to  be 
surveyed.  These  matters  are  mentioned  to 
explain  the  reasons  for  our  acute  interest  in 
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the  Ferrar  map.  Its  incidental  and  decora¬ 
tive  features,  furthermore,  please  those  of 
us  who  are  tolerant  of  honest  error  and  who 
are  not  at  all  irritated  when  we  are  told  that 
the  Pacific  is  only  ten  days’  march  for  horse 
and  foot  from  the  head  of  the  James  River. 
There  is  in  this  statement,  by  the  way,  a  di¬ 
rect  connection  with  a  project  of  Governor 
Sir  William  Berkeley’s  for  a  western  expe¬ 
dition  to  Drake’s  New  Albion  on  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  coast.  A  short  poem  by  Virginia  Fer¬ 
rar  written  in  1652  refers  to  this  plan  for 
“a  Westerly  Discovery”  as  another  poten¬ 
tial  source  of  happiness  for  “the  Virginian 
Gentlemen  Planters.” 

Variations  in  content,  in  title,  and  in  im¬ 
print  account  for  five  states  of  the  map 
carefully  differentiated  in  a  recent  article 
by  Mr.  Coolie  Verner  in  Volume  III  of 
Studies  in  Bibliography.  Papers  of  the  Bib¬ 
liographical  Society  of  the  University  of 
Virginia. 

It  is  not  known  by  what  authority  or  un¬ 
der  what  circumstances  Dame  Virginia  Fer- 
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rar,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  states,  substituted 
her  own  name  for  her  father’s  as  author  of 
the  map.  We  may  not  go  further  into  the 
varieties  of  the  Ferrar  map  except  to  say 
that  the  earliest  state  yet  recognized  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  portrait  of 
Sir  Francis  Drake  and  by  other  differences 
including  the  absence  of  the  name  “Fort 
Orang”  in  the  right-hand  margin  under¬ 
neath  the  designation  “Canada  flu.”  This 
state  has  only  recently  been  distinguished 
by  Mr.  Coolie  Verner  from  a  second  state  in 
which  all  elements  are  the  same  as  in  the 
first  except  that  the  words  “Fort  Orang” 
have  been  added.  Copies  of  the  first  state 
are  located  in  the  Huntington  Library  and 
now  in  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library;  of 
the  second  state  in  the  New  York  Public  Li¬ 
brary.  Our  Blathwayt  copy  is  of  the  fourth 
state  as  described  by  Mr.  Verner  and  the 
third  as  recognized  by  Colonel  Lawrence 
Martin  in  Sabin  104191.  The  Library’s  re¬ 
sources  on  Virginia,  on  the  problems  of  col¬ 
onization,  and  on  the  early  cartography  of 
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the  English  colonies  of  North  America  have 
been  given  increased  value  by  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  second  issue  of  the  Ferrar- Wil¬ 
liams  book  and  the  first  state  of  the  Ferrar 
map. 

The  proverbial  long  arm  of  coincidence 
reached  out  this  year  and  brought  us  from 
widely  separated  sources  four  pieces  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  three  of  the  Lords  Baltimore 
and  related  members  of  the  Calvert  family. 
The  coming  of  these  into  our  hands  began 
with  a  gift  to  the  Library  of  a  controversial 
tract  published  in  1642,  entitled  The  An¬ 
swer  to  Tom-Tell-Troth.  The  Practise  of 
Princes  and  the  Lamentations  of  the  Kirke: 
Written  hy  the  Lord  Baltismore  [sic],  late 
Secretary  of  State,  London,  1642.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  discourse,  which  is  directed 
straight  to  the  consideration  of  Charles  I, 
is  to  make  clear  the  inadvisability  of  Eng¬ 
land's  going  to  war  with  Spain  in  the  hope 
of  restoring  Charles’s  brother-in-law,  Fred¬ 
erick,  the  Winter  King,  to  the  throne  of  Bo- 
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hernia.  It  discusses  controversially  a  book 
by  an  anonymous  Tom-Tell-Troth;  another 
entitled  The  Practise  of  Princes ;  and  a  third 
which  Baltimore  called  The  Lamentations 
of  the  Kirke.  The  first  of  these  is  identifiable 
as  Tom  Tell-Trouth,  or  a  free  Discourse 
touching  the  Manners  of  the  Tyme ,  pub¬ 
lished  probably  in  1630  (S.T.C.  23868). 
Present-day  expertness  in  the  recognition 
of  type  forms  bears  out  Lord  Baltimore’s 
statement  that  this  "and  other  malicious  li- 
bells”  had  been  printed  in  Holland  "to  de¬ 
fame  Majestie,  and  bring  it  into  contempt.” 
The  second  was  also  a  publication  of  1630, 
The  Practise  of  Princes  by  A.  Ar.  (S.T.C. 
722).  The  third  has  not  been  identified. 
Lord  Baltimore’s  answer  to  these  books 
must  have  been  written  between  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  first  two  of  them  in  1630  and  his 
death  in  1632,  but  there  is  no  indication 
that  it  was  ever  put  into  print  until  it  was 
brought  out  in  the  edition  dated  1642  which 
we  are  discussing,  and  this  edition  ap¬ 
peared,  according  to  the  editors  of  the 
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Thomason  Catalogue ,  about  February  25, 
1642/1643.  The  occasion  for  its  printing  at 
that  time  must  have  been  the  appearance 
about  December  6,  1642  (Thomason  Cata¬ 
logue,  I:  202)  of  a  pamphlet  with  title  and 
sub-title  virtually  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Tom  Tell-Trouth  of  1630,  differing  only  in 
the  substitution  of  the  word  “murmurs”  for 
“manners”  in  the  sub-title  as  given  above. 
This,  we  have  learned,  was  a  republication, 
except  for  inconsiderable  verbal  differences, 
of  the  work  of  1630  which  had  moved  Lord 
Baltimore  to  a  sharp  reply. 

The  outspoken  Baltimore  advice  to  the 
King  seems  better  known  to  cataloguers 
than  to  biographers,  though  occasionally  it 
has  been  mentioned  as  from  his  pen.  Driven 
out  of  Newfoundland  by  the  climate  in 
1629,  and  pushed  around  in  Virginia  by  the 
suspicious  and  unfriendly  inhabitants  of 
that  colony,  Baltimore  returned  to  England 
in  1630  and  petitioned  the  King  for  the 
lands  which  later  were  chartered  to  his  son 
as  the  Province  of  Maryland.  It  has  gone  un- 
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regarded  by  most  of  his  biographers  that  in 
the  period  between  1630  and  his  death  in 
1632,  while  awaiting  action  upon  his  peti¬ 
tion,  he  turned  once  more  in  this  vigorous 
and  informed  tract  to  the  political  ques¬ 
tions  which  had  so  long  occupied  him  as 
Secretary  of  State.  The  book  is  written  as  if 
the  question  of  an  attack  upon  Spain  were 
still  an  issue.  Because  Charles  made  peace 
with  Spain  in  November,  1630,  it  may  be 
suggested  that  Baltimore’s  plea  was  writ¬ 
ten  earlier  in  that  year.  His  learned  and 
forthright  discussion  of  events  is  colored  by 
his  Catholic  beliefs  as,  clearly  enough,  the 
views  he  controverted  were  of  the  extreme 
Protestant  tincture.  In  resolving  the  biblio- 
graphical  complexities  which  arise  from  the 
consideration  of  this  political  tract  by 
the  great  colonizer  we  have  been  in  pleas¬ 
ant  correspondence  with  Mr.  F.  C.  Francis, 
Secretary  of  the  British  Museum;  Mr.  Wil¬ 
lard  O.  Waters,  of  the  Huntington  Library; 
Mr.  William  A.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Leslie  M. 
Oliver,  of  the  Houghton  Library;  and  Mr. 
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James  W.  Foster,  of  the  Maryland  Histori¬ 
cal  Society. 

A  Calvert  item  more  distinctly  Ameri¬ 
can  in  interest  than  the  Tom-Tell-Troth 
production  is  a  rare  printed  letter  com¬ 
posed  by  the  first  Lord  Baltimore’s  young¬ 
er  son,  Philip,  who  emigrated  to  Maryland 
under  his  brother  Cecilius  and  served  that 
colony  as  its  chancellor  for  many  years.  The 
abortive  rebellion  in  Maryland  in  1681,  led 
by  Josias  Fendall  and  John  Coode,  drew 
from  Philip  Calvert,  in  the  form  of  a  single 
folio  leaf  printed  on  both  sides,  A  Letter 
from  the  Chancellour  of  Mary-Land ,  to  Col. 
Henry  Meese ,  Merchant  in  London:  Con¬ 
cerning  the  late  Troubles  in  Mary-Land: 
[colophon] :  .  .  .  London:  Printed  for  A. 
Banks ,  1682.  Signed  by  Philip  Calvert  and 
dated  "From  Patuxent  River-side,  this  29th. 
December,  1681,”  this  letter  tells  succinctly, 
clearly,  and  with  quite  natural  prejudice,  of 
the  attempts,  FendalFs  second  and  Coode’s 
first,  to  take  the  Province  away,  successive- 
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ly,  from  the  writer's  brother  and  nephew, 
the  lawful  Proprietaries.  Philip  had  a  gift  of 
expression.  Coode  had  been  boasting,  he 
wrote,  ‘'that  he  had  ten  thousand  Men  at 
his  Command;  and  he  could  make  it  High- 
Water,  or  Low-Water,  when  he  pleased.” 
Of  Mrs.  Coode  he  recorded  that  after  her 
husband  s  arrest  she  “did  Hector  my  Lord 
at  a  rate  I  never  heard  from  a  Woman  be¬ 
fore.  .  .  .”  Charles,  third  Lord  Baltimore, 
was  not  the  wisest  man  in  the  world  nor  the 
best  administrator,  but  he  was  serious  in 
his  purposes  and  the  only  one  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Proprietors  who  actually  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  Province.  He  seems  hardly 
to  have  deserved  all  the  trouble  that  came 
to  him  there  at  that  time  and  in  later  years. 
The  Letter  adds  little  to  the  historian's 
knowledge  of  those  uneasy  days  in  Mary¬ 
land,  but  it  gives  a  first-hand  account  of 
events  by  a  participant  who  was  anxious 
that  the  case  of  the  side  for  which  he  stood 
should  not  be  misjudged  in  England  upon 
the  basis  of  rumor.  The  Proprietor,  he  told 
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his  correspondent,  was  about  to  send  over 
the  report  of  the  trials  of  the  rebels  so  that 
the  world  might  see  ‘‘with  how  much  Fa¬ 
vour  the  Court  proceeded.  .  .”  In  her  entry 
of  this  title  in  Seventeenth  Century  Mary¬ 
land  (No.  102  and  “Addenda,”  page  203), 
Miss  Elizabeth  Baer  records  that  Fendall’s 
was  “the  first  court  trial  in  Maryland  of 
which  a  stenographic  report  was  made.” 
The  trial  is  set  out  at  length  in  Archives  of 
Maryland ,  V:  312-328. 

The  Fendall-Coode  attempt  at  upset¬ 
ting  the  Proprietary  government  forms  the 
theme  of  an  historical  novel  well  remem¬ 
bered  by  collectors  of  early  American  fic¬ 
tion  and  of  books  relating  to  Maryland.  In 
this  work,  John  Pendleton  Kennedy’s  Rob 
of  the  Bold,  first  published  in  1838,  the  con¬ 
cise  and  factual  story  told  in  our  Letter  is 
elaborated  and  set  forth  in  the  style  and 
tempo  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  all  the  trap¬ 
pings  of  the  cloak-and-sword  romance. 

Some  eight  years  after  the  events  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Chancellor’s  Letter  the  mal- 
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content  John  Coode  made  his  second  try  at 
disrupting  the  proprietary  government, 
and  on  the  wave  of  the  Protestant  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  England  succeeded  in  creating  in 
Maryland  the  local  revolution  which  led 
William  and  Mary  to  remove  the  third  Lord 
Baltimore  as  Proprietary  and  to  set  up  his 
domain  as  a  royal  colony,  a  state  of  affairs 
which  continued  from  1692  to  1715.  The 
copy  of  the  Calvert  Letter  we  have  ac¬ 
quired  is  one  of  four  located,  others  being 
those  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Bodleian, 
and  the  Maryland  Historical  Society.  Ours 
is  the  Harmsworth  copy,  sold  at  auction  in 
London  on  July  11,  1949.  It  adds  one  more 
distinguished  title  to  the  Library’s  strong 
resources  on  seventeenth-century  Mary¬ 
land. 


At  this  point  we  have  recourse  to  the  tru¬ 
ism  that  it  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  world. 
From  the  grave  and  worthy  Calverts  of  the 
early  days,  men  of  action  and  vision,  we 
find  ourselves  compelled  to  watch  the  pe- 
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tering  out  of  the  line  in  the  person  of  Fred¬ 
erick,  sixth  Lord  Baltimore,  who  died  in 
1771.  So  many  ineptitudes  have  been  re¬ 
corded  of  Frederick  that  one  finds  pleasure 
in  allowing  him  credit  for  certain  amiable 
characteristics.  One  of  these  was  his  will¬ 
ingness  to  back  his  fancy  of  himself  as  a 
man  of  letters  by  the  publication  of  luxuri¬ 
ous  editions  of  his  writings,  giving  employ- 
.  ment  to  printers,  engravers,  and  binders, 
and  a  thin  but  definite  pleasure  to  modem 
collectors.  Another  of  his  merits  was  his 
scrupulous  care  of  his  natural  children  and 
his  generosity  to  their  mothers.  This  year 
we  received  as  gifts  of  Associates  two  of 
Frederick’s  resplendent  publications.  The 
first  of  these  in  point  of  issue  is  entitled  A 
Tour  to  the  East ,  in  the  Years  1763  and 
1764.  With  Remarks  on  the  City  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  the  Turks.  Also  Select 
pieces  of  Oriental  Wit ,  Poetry  and  Wisdom. 
By  F.  Lord  Baltimore ,  London,  1767.  This 
delightfully  printed  octavo  is  illustrated  by 
four  full-page  copperplate  engravings  by 
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J.  Fougeron  and  a  large  folding  “Plan  of 
Constantinople,”  engraved  by  I.  Bayly. 
The  text  of  the  journal  is  hardly  more  than 
a  series  of  notes  and  observations.  The  mat¬ 
ter  is  mildly  interesting  but  hardly  good 
enough  for  its  stylish  dress.  The  book  did 
not  win  favor  among  Frederick’s  contem¬ 
poraries.  Horace  Walpole  called  it  “a  silly 
account  of  his  Travels”  and  in  another  place 
said  that  it  contained  “little  more  than  a  • 
journal  of  his  route.  His  bills  on  the  road 
for  post-horses  would  deserve  as  much  to 
be  printed.  His  book  proves  a  well-known 
truth,  that  a  man  may  travel  without  obser¬ 
vation,  and  be  an  author  without  ideas.”  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  these  obser¬ 
vations  by  Walpole  were  conveyed  to  us  by 
Mr.  Wilmarth  Sheldon  Lewis.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Walpole’s  generation  was  a  bit  overfed  with 
books  of  the  sort.  “Why,  Sir,”  said  Dr.  John¬ 
son,  “most  modern  travellers  in  Europe  who 
have  published  their  travels,  have  been 
laughed  at.  .  .  .” 

Some  deep  spring  of  vanity  in  Baltimore’s 
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bosom  must  have  been  touched  by  the  sight 
of  his  beautifully  printed  Tour ,  for  three 
years  later  we  find  him  bringing  out  pri¬ 
vately  a  very  much  more  sumptuous  work 
of  his  own  authorship  with  an  engraved  and 
decorated  title  reading  Gaudia  Poetica. 
Latina ,  Anglica ,  et  Gallica  Lingua  compos- 
ita.  A 9  1769.  Augustae  Litteris  Spathianis. 
MDCCLXX.  The  book  contains  a  long  en¬ 
graved  dedication  to  Linnaeus  and  there¬ 
after  a  great  richness  of  illustrative  plates 
and  large  decorative  head  and  tail  pieces. 
One  folding  plate  measures  more  than  three 
feet  in  length.  Into  this  volume  his  Lord- 
ship  put  his  poems  in  Latin,  English,  and 
French,  high-flown  accounts  of  his  travels 
in  northern  Europe  and  Russia,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fugitive  pieces.  The  book  is  printed 
in  types  of  several  sizes  and  faces  upon  thick 
paper,  and  bound  in  decorated  red  moroc¬ 
co.  It  is  said  to  have  been  printed  in  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  ten  copies  only.  If  that  is  true  we 
have  done  a  good  job  in  locating  most  of 
the  others,  for  in  addition  to  our  copy  and 
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three  in  the  British  Museum  (all  differing 
in  details),  we  have  found  copies  in  the 
possession  of  the  Peabody  Institute  and  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society  of  Baltimore 
and  in  the  private  libraries  of  Mr.  Laurence 
Fowler  of  Baltimore  and  Mr.  Wilmarth  S. 
Lewis  of  Farmington,  Connecticut.  With 
this  census  of  eight  copies  in  mind,  it  would 
not  surprise  us  to  learn  that  more  than  ten 
had  been  printed  by  the  fond  author.  Usu¬ 
ally  these  minimal  editions  turn  out  to  be 
larger  than  traditionally  reported.  Once 
more,  and  this  time  in  the  year  of  his  death, 
Baltimore  brought  a  luxurious  book  into  the 
world.  His  Coelestes  et  Inferi  was  published 
at  Venice  in  1771. 

The  copy  of  the  Gaudia  Poetica  acquired 
for  the  Library  this  year  has  unusual  inter¬ 
est  in  that  it  contains  the  bookplate  of  Fred¬ 
erick’s  illegitimate  son,  Henry  Harford, 
who  might  not  succeed  to  his  father’s  baro¬ 
nial  title  but  who,  by  legacy,  became  in 
1771  the  sixth  and  last  Lord  Proprietary  of 
Maryland,  recognized  both  by  the  Mary- 
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land  legislature  and  the  British  government. 
By  his  action  Frederick  raised  the  thirteen- 
year-old  Henry  Harford  to  such  position 
that  in  two  successive  years  the  Assembly 
of  a  great  American  commonwealth  was 
summoned  in  his  name  under  the  style  of 
"absolute  Lord  and  Proprietary.”  In  1783, 
while  the  peace  negotiations  were  still  in 
progress,  Harford  came  to  Maryland  seek¬ 
ing  the  restoration  of  his  property  rights, 
recognizing,  of  course,  that  in  the  nature  of 
things  his  position  as  Proprietary  had  been 
abolished  by  the  Revolution.  Some  details 
of  his  visit  are  recorded  in  an  article  by 
Rosamond  Randall  Beirne  in  the  Maryland 
Historical  Magazine  for  December,  1950. 
Mrs.  Beirne  tells  us  that  an  Annapolis  lady 
who  met  him  at  that  time  described  the 
former  Proprietary,  then  a  youth  of  twenty- 
five  years,  as  "a  very  pretty  and  agreeable 
little  man,”  and  added  that  he  was  "much 
liked.”  But  despite  the  good  personal  im¬ 
pression  he  made  upon  the  Annapolitans, 
the  Legislature  in  1785  disallowed  his 
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claim,  and  he  was  forced  to  content  him¬ 
self  with  the  <£60,000  which  the  British 
government  afterwards  allotted  him  in  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  loss  of  his  Maryland  prop¬ 
erty.  He  died  at  his  home  in  England  in 
1835,  aged  about  seventy-seven  years. 

Frederick  Lord  Baltimore,  as  we  have 
already  suggested,  was  a  careful  parent.  It 
was  not  only  the  boy  Hemy  Harford  who 
profited  by  this  unexpected  characteristic 
of  the  libertine  lord.  The  four  young  ladies 
he  fathered  out  of  wedlock  were  accorded 
the  state  and  given  the  careful  education 
and  upbringing  of  legitimate  children.  All 
five  children  and  their  three  mothers  were 
generously  remembered  in  his  will.  One  of 
the  well-endowed  daughters  married  into 
a  noble  family  of  even  higher  rank  than  that 
of  the  Barons  Baltimore. 

The  enlargement  of  the  Library’s  re¬ 
sources  on  the  history  of  the  American  Rev¬ 
olution  is  an  invariable  among  the  factors  of 
our  collecting  policy.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
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Delegates  ...  of  the  province  of  Maryland 
...  on  W ednesday  the  26th  of  July ,  1775, 
printed  at  Annapolis  by  Frederick  Green,  is 
one  of  the  rarest  of  the  documents  which 
marked  the  participation  of  Maryland  in 
the  Revolution.  In  a  bibliography  of  Mary¬ 
land  imprints  published  in  1923  the  entry  of 
this  title  was  followed  by  the  words  “No 
copy  recorded.”  At  the  Bishop  Sale  in  1939, 
however,  the  late  Matt  B.  Jones,  of  Boston, 
at  one  time  a  member  of  our  Visiting  Com¬ 
mittee,  acquired  the  copy  of  the  piece 
which  is  now  in  the  Harvard  Library.  Only 
that  copy  was  known  until  this  past  winter 
when  a  second  copy  came  to  view  and  was 
purchased  for  our  collection.  The  misfor¬ 
tune  of  this  rare  piece  is  that,  following 
Sabin  45075,  it  has  been  described  by  suc¬ 
ceeding  bibliographers  merely  as  “a  resolu¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  enrollment  of  minute- 
men.”  It  is  immensely  more  than  this.  It  is, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  basic  documents  of  the 
American  Revolution,  the  record  of  a  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Maryland  Convention  at  which 
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was  adopted  the  “Association  of  the  Free¬ 
men  of  Maryland”  and  a  long  series  of  res¬ 
olutions  implementing  that  unequivocal 
declaration  against  the  British  rule.  At  the 
meeting  which  this  piece  records,  the  dele¬ 
gates  accepted  the  resort  to  armed  opposi¬ 
tion;  passed  resolutions  for  the  enlistment, 
equipment,  and  government  of  forty  com¬ 
panies  of  Minute  Men;  established  the 
Council  of  Safety;  made  provision  for  an 
issue  of  bills  of  credit  for  defense  purposes, 
for  elections,  for  the  erection  of  a  saltpetre 
manufactory  and  a  powder  mill,  and  for 
many  other  procedures  which  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  coming  within  the  meaning  of 
the  words  “clearing  the  deck  for  action.” 
This  edition  of  the  Maryland  Association 
of  1775  and  records  of  similar  action  in 
other  colonies  have  a  place  of  high  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  documentary  history  of  the 
Revolution.  The  collector,  counts  it  good 
fortune  to  be  able  to  secure  records  of  this 
kind  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  first 
printed  rather  than  in  the  collected  editions 
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issued  months  or  years  later.  Printed  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  close  of  the  meetings, 
their  words  came  hot  from  the  forge  of  de¬ 
bate  and  deliberation,  informing  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  through  their  delegates  they  were 
committed  at  last  to  a  desperate  trial  at 
arms. 

It  was  the  Library's  privilege  this  year  to 
have  part  in  the  creation  of  a  new  title  of 
interest  to  the  historian  of  the  Revolution. 
Among  the  Brown  Business  Papers  have 
been  found  from  time  to  time  the  personal 
letters  to  Nicholas  Brown  of  the  Reverend 
Ebenezer  David,  a  young  graduate  of 
Rhode  Island  College,  who  served  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Revolution  as  a  chaplain 
to  Rhode  Island  and  other  New  England 
troops.  The  twenty  letters  retrieved  from  a 
great  mass  of  business  correspondence  were 
edited  by  Miss  Jeannette  D.  Black,  of  the 
Library  staff,  and  Mr.  William  Greene 
Roelker,  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  and  published  in  collaboration  with 
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the  Rhode  Island  Society  of  the  Cincinnati 
with  the  title  A  Rhode  Island  Chaplain  in 
the  Revolution.  Letters  of  Ebenezer  David 
to  Nicholas  Brown ,  1775-1778.  The  very 
handsome  and  interesting  book  that  result¬ 
ed  was  distributed  to  the  membership  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Society  of  the  Cincinnati 
and  the  John  Carter  Brown  Associates.  The 
remaining  copies  of  the  edition  were  of¬ 
fered  for  general  sale  at  $5.00  each.  Re¬ 
viewers  have  suggested  that  this  book  will 
take  its  place,  modestly  but  surely,  as  an 
item  in  the  bibliography  of  personal  nar¬ 
ratives  of  the  Revolution. 

In  the  laudable  effort  to  refute  Buffon’s 
theory  that  mankind  tended  to  degenerate 
under  the  influence  of  primitive  conditions 
of  the  kind  that  prevailed  in  America, 
Thomas  Jefferson  included  in  his  Notes  on 
the  state  of  Virginia  the  speech  of  Logan 
the  Indian  bewailing  the  massacre  of  his 
family.  To  make  this  “morsel  of  eloquence” 
intelligible  to  foreign  readers  he  told  the 
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story  of  the  supposed  slaughter  of  Logan’s 
people  by  Captain  Michael  Cresap,  desig¬ 
nating  that  Maryland  pioneer  as  “a  man  in¬ 
famous  for  the  many  murders  he  had  com¬ 
mitted  on  those  much-injured  people,”  the 
Indians  of  the  western  border. 

The  result  for  Jefferson  was  trouble  and 
vexation  of  the  spirit.  His  error  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  was  a  minor  one,  that  is,  the  uncritical 
acceptance  in  all  details  of  a  story  that  was 
going  the  rounds  in  Williamsburg,  and  a 
too  easy  condemnation  of  one  of  the  figures 
in  the  story.  But  having  enshrined  the  epi¬ 
sode  in  print  Jefferson  stuck  by  it  and  when, 
at  a  later  time,  its  authenticity  was  ques¬ 
tioned,  went  to  the  most  elaborate  pains  to 
prove  that  it  had  been  truly  reported.  This 
was  essential  to  his  peace  of  mind  because 
some  ten  years  after  the  first  publication  in 
America  of  his  Notes ,  he  had  found  himself 
attacked  in  the  public  press  by  Luther  Mar¬ 
tin,  attorney-general  of  Maryland  and  son- 
in-law  of  Cresap  himself.  Without  question 
it  was  largely  personal  hatred  and  distrust 
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of  Jefferson  that  caused  Martin  to  become 
a  ferocious  political  opponent  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  leader.  The  Cresap  incident  played  its 
part  in  fostering  this  hatred.  The  man  who 
walked  out  of  the  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion  in  1787  because  of  his  opposition  to  the 
proposed  federalistic  form  of  government 
afterwards  changed  sides  so  drastically  that 
in  1807  he  could  be  bitterly  castigated  by 
Jefferson  as  ‘'this  unprincipled  &  impudent 
federal  bull-dog/’  By  successfully  defend¬ 
ing  Justice  Chase  and  Aaron  Burr,  Martin 
had  by  that  time  worked  considerable  harm 
to  Jefferson's  plans  and  policies. 

Martin  began  his  attack  upon  Jefferson’s 
supposed  defamation  of  Cresap  in  a  series 
of  letters  written  to  a  Baltimore  newspaper 
in  1797-1798.  Resentful  in  the  extreme  of 
the  attack,  Jefferson  set  about  the  collect¬ 
ing  of  evidence  to  support  his  condemna¬ 
tion  of  Michael  Cresap,  and,  although  he 
made  no  immediate  public  reply  to  Martin, 
he  wrote  to  Governor  Henry  of  Maryland  a 
long  letter  on  this  subject  of  Logan  and 
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Cresap.  The  letter  is  very  well  known  in  the 
form,  or  forms,  in  which  it  has  generally 
been  seen,  that  is,  as  the  first  element  in 
Appendix  IV  in  editions  of  the  Notes  of 
1800  and  later.  The  fact  that  this  letter  ap¬ 
peared  separately,  privately  printed  for  Jef¬ 
ferson  himself,  two  years  before  its  gener¬ 
ally  known  publication  as  part  of  another 
work,  has  usually  been  overlooked  by  bib¬ 
liographers  and  biographers  of  the  present 
day. 

In  the  past  winter  a  bookseller  offered 
the  Library  a  copy  of  the  Jefferson-Henry 
letter  in  the  form  of  a  piece  of  four  pages 
headed  as  follows:  Philadelphia ,  December 
31st ,  1797.  Dear  Sir ,  Mr.  Tazewell  has  com¬ 
municated  to  me  .  .  .  and  signed  at  the  end, 
Thomas  Jefferson  (Copy)  To  Governor 
Henry,  of  Maryland/’  The  four  pages  of  the 
letter  are  printed  on  thick  paper,  with  no 
thread  holes  in  the  fold,  and  are  completely 
different  typographically  from  other  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  memorable  communication  pre¬ 
viously  recorded.  It  was  found,  laid  in,  in  a 
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copy  of  the  Notes  of  Philadelphia,  1794, 
which  had  formerly  been  in  the  stock  of  a 
midwestern  bookshop,  and  which  contains 
the  autograph  inscription,  “C  Jones.”  Ev¬ 
erything  about  the  letter  to  Henry  in  the 
form  described  suggested  to  us  a  separate 
printing,  and  our  inquiry  to  Miss  Alice  H. 
Lerch,  of  Washington,  the  authority  on 
Jefferson’s  Notes ,  confirmed  us  in  this  be¬ 
lief.  Miss  Lerch  referred  us  to  a  letter  from 
Jefferson  to  Dr.  Samuel  Brown,  of  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Kentucky,  dated  March  25,  1798,  in 
which  he  wrote  as  follows:  "A  friend  of 
mine  having  wished  for  a  general  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  foundation  of  the  case  of  Logan, 
I  wrote  him  a  letter  of  which  I  had  a  few 
copies  printed,  to  give  to  particular  friends 
for  their  satisfaction,  &  on  whom  I  could  re¬ 
ly  against  the  danger  of  its  being  published. 
I  enclose  you  a  copy  as  well  for  these  pur¬ 
poses,  as  that  I  think  it  may  be  in  your  pow¬ 
er  to  obtain  some  information  for  me.”  ( The 
Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson ,  edited  by 
Paul  Leicester  Ford,  VII:  223. )  Miss  Lerch 
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sent  us  also  a  revealing  quotation  from 
manuscript  account  book  of  Jefferson  s  in 
which  is  found  under  date  of  January  12, 
1798:  “pd  Bache  for  printing  a  letter.  5.5.” 

These  statements  by  Jefferson  himself  en¬ 
courage  us  to  assume  that  the  separate  is¬ 
sue  of  his  letter  to  Governor  Henry  which 
we  have  acquired  was  one  of  an  edition  pri¬ 
vately  printed  for  the  writer,  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  Bache,  for  limited  distribution 
among  his  friends.  The  only  other  copy  of 
this  edition  recognized  in  modern  times  has 
been  lost  to  view  since  it  was  sold  at  auction 
by  Stan  V.  Henkels  of  Philadelphia  on  April 
27,  1905.  The  only  entry  of  this  item  in  a 
modern  bibliography  is  the  reference  to  the 
Henkels  copy  in  “A  Contribution  to  a  Bib¬ 
liography  of  Thomas  Jefferson”'  by  Richard 
H.  Johnston  in  Volume  XX  of  the  edition  of 
The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Jefferson  Memorial  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1903-1905  under  the  editorship  of 
A.  A.  Lipscomb  and  A.  E,  Bergh. 
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Those  of  us  who  have  the  sense  of  won¬ 
der  in  good  working  order  never  fail  to  look 
wide-eyed  at  the  coincidences  which  occur 
in  the  course  of  every  year’s  collecting.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  a  broadside  issue  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  it  has  been  many 
years  since  the  Library  acquired  anything 
written  by  Jefferson,  but  within  a  month 
after  we  had  secured  the  letter  to  Gover¬ 
nor  Henry,  a  second  Jefferson  publication, 
the  most  important  element  in  the  Logan- 
Cresap  controversy,  came  into  our  hands. 
The  last  named  of  these  items  was  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  fuller  edition  of  the  celebrated 
pamphlet  which  was  soon  to  become,  as 
Appendix  IV,  a  part  of  all  succeeding  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Notes  on  the  state  of  Virginia. 

Jefferson  believed  that  he  could  vindi¬ 
cate  himself  of  the  charge  of  having  ma¬ 
ligned  Cresap  by  the  accumulation  of  evi¬ 
dence  from  participants  in  those  border 
troubles  of  1774  sometimes  called  Dun- 
more’s  War.  When  he  had  collected  affi¬ 
davits  of  some  thirteen  individuals,  chiefly 
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of  the  Ohio  country,  he  had  them  printed 
and,  with  the  letter  to  Governor  Henry  as 
a  concise  prefatory  statement  of  the  case, 
issued  them  in  a  pamphlet  of  fifty-two  pages 
with  the  title,  An  Appendix  to  the  Notes  on 
Virginia  Relative  to  the  Murder  of  Logans 
Family ,  Philadelphia,  Samuel  H.  Smith, 
1800.  That  edition  is  found  in  many  li¬ 
braries.  Soon  after  the  appearance  of  this 
piece  a  new  issue  of  its  sheets  was  brought 
out  bearing  the  same  title  and  imprint,  but 
having  6  pages  added  to  the  52  of  the  ear¬ 
lier  edition.  The  added  pages  53-58  contain 
principally  the  affidavit  of  John  Sapping- 
ton,  a  former  associate  of  Cresap’s.  This  sec¬ 
ond  separate  edition  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
Notes ,  etc.  has  not  been  recorded  by  bibli¬ 
ographers,  though  it  was  in  this  form,  com¬ 
plete  with  the  Sappington  affidavit,  that  its 
matter  was  added  to  the  edition  of  the 
Notes ,  Baltimore,  1800,  and  to  all  subse¬ 
quent  editions.  From  Mr.  Coolie  Verner  of 
the  University  of  Virginia  we  learn  that  on 
May  10,  1800,  Jefferson  wrote  to  Dr.  Sam- 
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uel  Brown  that  he  was  endeavoring  to  get 
the  Sappington  affidavit  printed  and  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  copies  of  the  Appendix  not  yet 
distributed,  a  procedure  which  accounts 
for  the  rarity  of  the  issue  of  58  pages. 

At  the  time  he  printed  the  affidavits 
found  in  the  two  editions  of  An  Appendix 
to  the  Notes,  Jefferson  had  in  his  hands  a 
letter  from  George  Rogers  Clark,  the  hero 
of  the  Old  Northwest,  who  had  been  Cre- 
sap’s  companion  at  the  time  of  the  supposed 
massacre.  His  letter,  the  partisans  of  Cre- 
sap  maintain,  not  only  exonerated  the  Mary¬ 
land  pioneer  from  the  specific  charge  of 
murdering  Logan's  family  but  showed  him 
as  an  intelligent  leader,  moderate  and  re¬ 
strained  in  personal  and  public  conduct.  It 
is  known  that  Jefferson  gave  full  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  publication  of  the  Clark  letter, 
but,  for  some  reason  which  he  did  not  re¬ 
cord,  decided  to  withhold  it.  By  this  action 
he  laid  the  ground  for  a  division  of  opinion 
upon  the  question  of  his  motives  which  con¬ 
tinues  to  exist  after  a  century  and  a  half, 
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frequently  and  unexpectedly  breaking  into 
the  flames  of  controversy. 

The  Logan-Cresap  controversy  was  a 
small  thing  in  itself  but,  as  we  have  seen,  it 
had  its  implications  and  continues  to  have 
them.  We  content  ourselves  with  a  general 
observation  concerning  it,  namely,  that  no 
reputation  save  that  of  Logan  the  Indian 
came  out  of  this  bitter  debate  with  in¬ 
creased  lustre,  neither  that  of  Cresap,  nor 
Jefferson,  nor  Luther  Martin.  But,  because 
of  the  controversy,  Logan  has  been  firmly 
seated  in  the  halls  of  fame.  Whether  or  not 
he  was  literally  and  correctly  reported  in 
that  celebrated  speech  after  the  Battle  of 
Point  Pleasant,  the  high  and  gloomy  caden¬ 
ces  of  his  lament  continue  to  roll  down  the 
generations:  “Who  is  there  to  mourn  for 
Logan?— Not  one.” 

The  Library’s  collection  of  materials  by 
and  about  Jefferson  includes  some  of  the 
important  rarities,  among  them  one  of  the 
four  known  copies  of  the  Williamsburg, 
1774,  edition  of  A  summanj  View  of  the 
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Rights  of  British  America.  It  was  pleasant 
to  be  able  to  add  to  this  group  two  extra¬ 
ordinarily  rare  Jefferson  pieces.  We  were 
pleased,  too,  that  this  should  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  us  in  the  year  in  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  volume  of  The  Papers  of 
Thomas  Jefferson ,  the  great  publication 
project  sponsored  by  Princeton  University 
and  The  New  York  Times  under  the  general 
editorship  of  Dr.  Julian  P.  Boyd.  To  Dr. 
Boyd  and  the  members  of  his  staff  we  owe 
thanks  for  information  pertaining  to  the 
Jefferson  titles  here  discussed. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  Library  to  be 
able  to  put  on  in  December,  1949,  an  exhi¬ 
bition  in  honor  of  the  four  hundredth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
The  considerable  group  of  English  and 
American  Episcopal  liturgies  and  related 
works  in  our  collection  includes  in  each  of 
its  several  divisions  certain  of  the  great 
rarities.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition,  however,  was  its  extension  beyond 
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the  field  of  the  Anglican  church  to  include 
the  representation  of  most  of  those  Ameri¬ 
can  religious  bodies  which  in  the  period 
before  1800  customarily  used  a  liturgy  or 
service  book  of  any  kind.  As  often  hap¬ 
pens,  the  exhibition  was  hardly  over  and 
the  books  back  upon  their  shelves  when  we 
acquired  a  work  which  would  have  been  an 
interesting  element  among  those  records  of 
religious  feeling  and  action.  Prayers  for 
Shabbath ,  Rosh-Hashanah,  and  Kippur ,  or 
the  Sabbath ,  the  Begining  [sic]  of  the  Year , 
and  the  Day  of  Atonements  .  .  .  According 
to  the  Order  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Jews.  Translated  by  Isaac  Pinto.  And  for 
him  printed  by  John  Holt ,  New  York,  1766. 
This  notable  book  is  entered  in  Evans  as 
No.  10343  and  is  No.  46  in  A.  S.  W.  Rosen- 
bach,  An  American  Jewish  Bibliography. 
The  copy  we  have  acquired  is  in  a  sheep 
binding,  decorated  with  blind  tooling, 
clearly  the  work  of  a  New  York  binder  of 
the  period  of  its  publication.  The  contents 
of  the  book  are  much  more  varied  than  the 
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English  word  “Prayers”  in  the  title  indi¬ 
cates,  for  here  is  an  order  of  service  and  a 
directory  of  worship  for  the  Sabbath  and 
the  great  days  of  the  Jewish  year  as  per¬ 
formed  in  the  synagogues  of  colonial  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  book  has  unquestioned  interest  for 
the  liturgiologist.  Its  relationship  in  terms 
and  procedure  to  the  great  Christian  offices 
is  obvious  to  the  reader,  but  what  impresses 
him  even  more  strongly  is  the  text  itself,  the 
solemnity,  the  stateliness,  the  rich  devotion¬ 
al  quality  of  these  ancient  services  of  praise, 
of  contrition,  of  atonement,  coming  down 
through  the  centuries  from  Hebrew  to 
Spanish  and  thence  to  the  English  of  eight¬ 
eenth-century  America.  Isaac  Pinto,  the 
translator,  who  lived  in  the  period  1720- 
1791,  was  a  Jew  of  Portuguese  family  who 
in  his  lifetime  in  New  York  and  elsewhere 
attained  prosperity  and  standing  as  a  mer¬ 
chant,  fame  as  a  scholar,  and  local  repute  as 
“a  staunch  friend  of  the  liberties  of  his 
country.”  The  Prayers  for  Shabbath  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  time  of  issue  an  anonymous  pub- 
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lication  of  New  York,  1761,  entitled  Eve¬ 
ning  Service  of  Roshashanah ,  and  Kippur. 
This  work  also  is  supposed  to  have  been 
translated  by  Isaac  Pinto. 

A  Salutation  to  the  Britains  .  .  .  for  the 
Saving  of  their  Souls ,  by  Ellis  Pugh,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  S.  Keimer,  1727,  was  very  much  an 
American  book,  though  its  original  issue  of 
1721  had  been  written  in  Welsh,  addressed 
to  Welsh  “Tradesmen,  Plowmen  and  Shep¬ 
herds/’  But  Ellis  Pugh,  its  Quaker  author, 
lived  in  Pennsylvania  from  1687  to  1718; 
Rowland  Ellis,  its  translator,  and  David 
Lloyd,  who  revised  the  translation,  were 
Pennsylvania  Quakers;  and  its  printer,  Sam¬ 
uel  Keimer,  became  Franklin’s  employer 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia  and 
was  on  many  counts  the  most  interesting  of 
the  early  American  printers.  A  fair  assump¬ 
tion  is  that  the  “W.  Davies,  Bookbinder,” 
for  whom  the  book  was  printed,  was  also 
the  man  who  put  on  the  calf  binding  which 
our  copy  of  the  book  still  retains.  William 
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Davies  was  the  earliest  bookbinder  known 
to  practice  his  craft  in  Philadelphia.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  doctrinal  and  theological  text, 
the  book  contains  "An  Account  of  the  Au¬ 
thor”  and  a  section  entitled  "The  Testimony 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Gwynedd,  in  the 
County  of  Philadelphia  .  .  .  concerning  our 
Friend,  Ellis  Pugh.  .  .”  It  becomes  clear  to 
one  who  reviews  these  several  items  that 
Ellis  Pugh’s  Salutation  to  the  Britains  has 
many  aspects  of  local  and  general  American 
interest. 

Our  slowly  increasing  collection  of  Pa¬ 
cific  voyages  was  added  to  this  year  by  sev¬ 
eral  titles.  The  eighteenth-century  English 
narratives  of  South  Sea  exploration  had 
many  eager  readers.  One  evidence  of  this 
is  the  number  of  editions  of  these  narratives 
which  appeared  in  compressed  form  in  out- 
of-the-way  places  of  publication.  These  pi¬ 
rated,  plagiarized,  shortened  editions  are 
interesting  bibliographically  and,  in  that 
time  of  broadening  knowledge  of  the  world, 
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as  evidence  of  an  increasing  popular  curi¬ 
osity  about  distant  lands  and  seas.  One  of 
our  purchases  this  year  was  Narrative  of 
the  Shipwreck  of  the  Antelope  ...  on  the 
Pelew  Islands ,  printed  at  Perth  in  1788.  One 
finds  this  to  have  been  a  compression  of 
George  Keate,  An  Account  of  the  Pelew 
Islands ,  first  published  that  same  year  in 
London.  A  less  well-known  production  of 
George  Keate  is  the  ode  we  have  recently 
secured  headed,  To  Captain  Bligh ,  on  his 
Return  to  England  in  1793 ,  after  .  .  .  trans¬ 
porting  the  Bread  Fruit  Trees  from  Ota- 
heite  to  the  Islands  of  Jamaica  and  St.  Vin¬ 
cent.  Another  work  of  broad  interest  is  Voy¬ 
age  a  la  Nouvelle  Guinee  by  the  naturalist 
Pierre  Sonnerat,  published  at  Paris  in  1776 
in  a  handsome  volume  illustrated  by  120 
full-page  copperplate  engravings  of  birds 
and  fruits  and  flowers  from  designs  by  the 
author  himself. 

A  New  Voyage  Round  the  World  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Dampier  has  been  rated  among  the 
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great  stories  of  maritime  adventure,  one  of 
the  most  notable  of  English  tales  of  the  sea. 
Though  buccaneering  was  the  purpose  of 
this  voyage  and  of  others  which  succeeded 
it,  the  main  interest  of  Dampier  himself  was 
in  the  natural  sciences,  in  the  collecting  of 
data  upon  winds,  storms,  tides,  currents, 
and  shorelines,  and  upon  many  aspects  of 
the  broad  fields  of  anthropology,  natural 
history,  and  cartography.  His  sustained  in¬ 
terest  and  intelligence  in  observation  added 
considerably  to  the  development  of  nauti¬ 
cal  science  and  the  geography  and  hydrog¬ 
raphy  of  the  great  oceans.  It  has  been  said 
by  a  writer  of  our  own  times  that  though  his 
“Discourse  on  Winds"  of  1699,  to  take  an  ex¬ 
ample,  has  been  rearranged  for  today’s  users 
its  data  and  conclusions  have  never  been 
superseded.  His  life  was  one  of  far  wan¬ 
derings  and  of  an  incredible  succession  of 
adventures,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  de¬ 
ficient  in  the  quality  of  leadership,  only 
moderately  successful  in  exploration,  and 
half-hearted  in  the  practice  of  buccaneer- 
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ing.  It  was  his  rich  pages  of  narrative,  ob¬ 
servation,  and  reflection  recorded  in  excel¬ 
lent  literary  form  in  A  New  Voyage ,  and 
in  his  later  books,  Voyages  and  Descriptions 
and  A  Voyage  to  New  Holland ,  which  have 
caused  him  to  be  remembered.  In  the  past 
year  our  collection  of  editions  of  his  books 
was  carried  several  steps  towards  complete¬ 
ness  by  the  acquisition  of  the  earliest  issues 
of  his  first  two  narratives.  Of  A  New  Voy¬ 
age  we  secured  the  first  and  second  editions 
of  1697  and  the  third  of  1698;  of  Voyages 
and  Descriptions  we  acquired  at  the  same 
time  the  first  edition  of  1699.  The  compli¬ 
cated  order  of  publication  of  the  Dampier 
books  in  their  many  editions  and  issues  has 
been  put  into  a  clear  tabular  statement,  so 
far  as  the  English  editions  are  concerned,  by 
N.  M.  Penzer  in  the  Argonaut  Press  edition 
of  A  New  Voyage ,  of  London,  1927.  The 
Library  now  owns  eleven  of  the  sixteen 
separate  English  editions  and  issues  of  the 
three  titles  recorded  by  Mr.  Penzer,  and  in 
addition  an  equally  extensive  representa- 
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tion  of  editions  and  issues  in  French,  Dutch, 
and  German. 

A  number  of  works  of  interest  in  the  his¬ 
torical  development  of  American  science 
were  acquired  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The 
Library’s  unusual  collection  of  manuals  of 
navigation,  for  example,  was  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  two  Spanish  works  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  each  containing  dis¬ 
tinct  elements  of  American  interest.  The 
first  of  these,  Lazaro  de  Flores,  Arte  de 
Nave  gar,  of  Madrid,  1673,  was  written  by 
a  doctor  of  medicine  and  citizen  of  Havana. 
The  suggestion  that  the  book  was  intended 
chiefly  for  use  in  American  waters  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  fact  that  its  tables  for  the  dec¬ 
lination  of  the  sun  had  been  computed  for 
the  meridian  of  Havana.  The  book  is  en¬ 
tered  in  Medina,  Biblioteca  Hispano-Amer- 
icana ,  No.  1546.  Norte  de  la  Navegacion 
hallado  por  el  Quadrante  de  Reduccion ,  Se¬ 
ville,  1692,  is  a  work  by  Antonio  de  Gazta- 
neta  Yturrivalzaga,  an  admiral  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  Navy  who  made  many  voyages  to  Amer- 
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ica,  including  the  tragic  expedition  of  1699 
to  dislodge  the  Scots  colony  at  Darien.  Its 
tables  of  compass  variations  and  latitudes 
and  longitudes  have  extensive  American 
sections.  An  important  Franklin  edition  was 
secured  in  the  form  of  the  French  version 
of  his  memorable  work  on  electricity,  en¬ 
titled,  in  the  translation,  Experiences  et 
Observations  sur  TElectricite ,  Paris,  1752, 
the  only  publication  of  this  work  between 
its  first  London  edition  of  1751  and  its  sec¬ 
ond  of  1754.  And  finally,  in  another  field  of 
science,  we  acquired  a  copy  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  map  by  John  Wallis  entitled  The 
United  States  of  America  laid  down  from 
the  best  Authorities ,  Agreeable  to  the  Peace 
of  1783.  Published ,  April  3 4  1783 ,  by  the 
Proprietor  John  Wallis ,  at  his  Map-Ware¬ 
house ,  Ludgate  Street  London.  This  map  is 
described  in  Stokes  and  Plaskell,  American 
Historical  Prints ,  No.  1783-A-5,  as  "the  first 
specially  engraved  map  of  the  United  States 
made  after  the  Declaration  of  Peace. ” 


■Bi 
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It  must  have  occurred  to  many  who  have 
read  the  foregoing  pages  that  certain  of  the 
books  there  described  are  of  the  stature,  in 
the  sense  of  cost,  for  which  special  contri¬ 
butions  were  required.  Such  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated  contributions,  in  fact,  were  made  to 
the  Associates’  funds  by  the  following  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  organization:  Mr.  Sinclair  W. 
Armstrong,  Mr.  George  H.  Beans,  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ard  LeBaron  Bowen,  Miss  Alice  Brayton, 
Mrs.  Harold  Brown,  Mrs.  John  Nicholas 
Brown,  Mr.  John  Nicholas  Brown,  the  Hon. 
David  K.  E.  Bruce,  Mr.  Henry  S.  Chafee, 
Mr.  William  R.  Coe,  Mr.  G.  R.  G.  Conway, 
Mr.  E.  L.  DeGolyer,  the  late  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Goodspeed,  the  late  Mr.  Lathrop  C.  Harper, 
Mr.  Arthur  A.  Houghton,  Jr.,  Mr.  James  H. 
Hyde,  Mrs.  Wilmarth  S.  Lewis,  Mr.  Wil- 
marth  S.  Lewis,  Mr.  Josiah  K.  Lilly,  Mr.  W. 
Easton  Louttit,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Jesse  Id.  Metcalf, 
Mr.  William  Davis  Miller,  Mr.  Carleton  D. 
Morse,  Mr.  Stephen  W.  Phillips,  Dr.  A.  S. 
W.  Rosenbach,  Miss  Ellen  D.  Sharpe,  Mr. 
Henry  D.  Sharpe,  Mrs.  Roswell  Skeel,  Jr., 
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Mr.  Thomas  W.  Streeter,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Tay¬ 
lor,  Mr.  Henry  M.  Wriston,  and  Mr.  George 
A.  Zabriskie. 

On  another  page  of  this  Report  we  have 
mentioned  the  helpfulness  of  the  late  La- 
throp  C.  Harper  in  procuring  for  the  Li¬ 
brary  the  Gentleman  of  Elvas  Relagam  of 
1557.  That  service,  unhappily,  was  virtually 
the  last  performed  for  us  by  Dr.  Harper  in 
his  long  years  of  association  with  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Library.  Lathrop  Colgate  Harper, 
characterized  frequently  as  the  Dean  of 
American  Booksellers,  died  on  August  11, 
1950,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years.  Those 
of  us  who  were  associated  with  him  in  the 
work  of  the  Library  felt  the  deepest  satis¬ 
faction  in  his  friendship,  and  to  the  last  day 
of  his  long  life  sat  humbly  before  him  as 
teacher  and  guide  in  all  things  relating  to 
the  collecting  of  Americana.  His  influence 
as  a  scholarly  aide  in  the  building  of  many 
American  libraries  was  recognized  when,  in 
1928,  the  University  of  Michigan  made  him 
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an  honorary  Master  of  Arts  and  again  in 
1948  when  Brown  University  conferred  up¬ 
on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Letters.  In  his  citation  on  that  occasion 
President  Wriston  referred  to  Dr.  Harper  s 
association  of  fifty  years  past  with  private 
and  institutional  collectors  of  incunabula 
and  Americana.  With  them  throughout 
that  period  he  maintained  a  relationship 
which  knew  no  difference  between  good 
times  and  bad.  As  his  own  knowledge  grew, 
he  cherished  their  ambitions,  directed  and 
restrained  their  enthusiasms.  He  practiced 
a  business  in  the  spirit  of  a  learned  profes¬ 
sion  and  gained  a  place  of  honor  in  the 
memories  of  the  men  and  institutions  he 
served.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  remember  the 
deep  happiness  experienced  by  Dr.  Harper 
in  receiving  a  degree  from  Brown  Univer¬ 
sity  and  in  being  added  to  a  roll  of  honorary 
alumni  which  included  a  distinguished 
group  of  bookmen  of  his  own  generation  — 
Wilberforce  Eames,  Charles  Evans,  Matt 
Bushnell  Jones,  Clarence  Saunders  Brig- 


ham,  Victor  Hugo  Paltsits,  and  Charles  E. 
Goodspeed. 

The  staff  of  the  Library,  unchanged  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  consists  of  Lawrence  C. 
Wroth,  Librarian;  Miss  Marion  W.  Adams 
and  Miss  Jeannette  D.  Black,  assistants; 
and  Mr.  Woodley  L.  Wright,  technical  as¬ 
sistant.  Assistance  on  a  part-time  basis  has 
been  rendered  the  Library  and  the  Associ¬ 
ates  by  Mrs.  Raymond  N.  Watts. 

For  the  Committee  of  Management 

Henry  Merritt  Wriston 
John  Nicholas  Brown 
Clarence  Saunders  Brigham 
William  Davis  Miller 
Henry  Dexter  Sharpe 
James  Blaine  Hedges 

By  Lawrence  C.  Wroth 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Kenny,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Kenyon,  Edgewood,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Meyer  Kestnbaum,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Mr.  Russell  H.  Kettell,  Lexington,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Le  Roy  E.  Kimball,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Sidney  A.  Kimber,  Duxbury,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Eugene  A.  Kingman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Frederic  R.  Kirkland,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Bernhard  Knollenberg,  Chester,  Connecticut 
Mr.  H.  P.  Kraus,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  La  Farge,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  A.  Lawson,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Edward  Lazare,  New  York  City 
Mr.  R.  W.  Leith,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Waldo  G.  Leland,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Grace  F.  Leonard,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy,  Harrisville,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Wilmarth  Sheldon  Lewis,  Farmington,  Connecticut 
Mr.  Wilmarth  Sheldon  Lewis,  Farmington,  Connecticut 
Mr.  Josiah  K.  Lilly,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Bruce  Lindsay,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Lisle,  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island 
The  Willoughby  Little  Foundation,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mrs.  Augustus  M.  Lord,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
*  Mrs.  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Jr.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Jr.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Easton  Louttit,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  E.  Lownes,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  M.  Lydenberg,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Mr.  David  H.  McAlpin,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Dr.  Charles  A.  McDonald,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  MacDonnell,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Russell  McKay,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Mrs.  Otto  Madlener,  Winnetka,  Illinois 

Mr.  Albert  E.  Marshall,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Hunter  S.  Marston,  New  York  City 

Mr.  William  Gwinn  Mather,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Douglas  Mercer,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Bruce  Merriman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Ernest  T.  H.  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Pierce  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  George  T.  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keyes  D.  Metcalf,  Belmont,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Donald  G.  Millar,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Rulon  Miller,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Davis  Miller,  Wakefield,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Miner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  P.  Monahon,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Fulmer  Mood,  Austin,  Texas 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  S.  Morgan,  Norwood,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Morgan,  New  York  City 

Miss  Margaret  S.  Morriss,  Noank,  Connecticut 

Mr.  William  D.  F.  Morrisson,  Valley  Falls,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  D.  Morse,  Needham,  Mass. 

Mr.  Howard  S.  Mott,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Cushman  Murphy,  New  York  City 

Mr.  William  A.  Needham,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Jack  Neiburg,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Chapin  S.  Newhard,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Mr.  Harry  S.  Newman,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Kenneth  H.  N.  Newton,  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Nicholson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  K.  H.  Nightingale,  Jr.,  Saunderstown,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Gale  Noyes,  Rumford,  R.  I. 

Mr.  J.  Orin  Oliphant,  Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Alfred  W.  Paine,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Ralph  M.  Palmer,  New  York  City 

Miss  Mary  H.  Parsons,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Gregory  H.  Paul,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Peck,  West  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Clara  L.  Penney,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Boies  Penrose,  Devon,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  B.  Perkins,  West  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Petze,  Jr.,  Newcastle,  Delaware 

Mr.  Carl  H.  Pforzheimer,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Philbrick,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  James  Duncan  Phillips,  Topsfield,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  James  Tice  Phillips,  San  Francisco,  California 
Mr.  Stephen  W.  Phillips,  Salem,  Massachusetts 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  C.  Pitts,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dr.  J.  Hall  Pleasants,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Mr.  Wallace  L.  Pond,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Ralph  M.  Pons,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emery  M.  Porter,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Post,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  T.  I.  Hare  Powel,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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Mrs.  Sherburne  Prescott,  Greenwich,  Connecticut 
Mr.  Andrew  E.  Propper,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  M.  Rabinowitz,  Sands  Point,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Read,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Roland  L.  Redmond,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  P.  Reid,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Willard  S.  Richardson,  Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Carleton  R.  Richmond,  Milton,  Massachusetts 
Miss  Jean  Richmond,  Wakefield,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  Rikert,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  William  J.  Roberts,  Northbrook,  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

William  H.  Robinson,  Ltd.,  London,  England 

Mr.  Jose  M.  Rodriguez,  Santiago  de  Chile 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Roelker,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Dr.  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Dr.  Erwin  Rosenthal,  Berkeley,  California 

Mr.  Lessing  J.  Rosen wald,  Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania 

Miss  Mary  Rugh,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Rudolph  Ruzicka,  Concord,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Paul  J.  Sachs,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Shaw  Safe,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Salant,  New  York  City 
Mr.  William  H.  Scheide,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 
Mr.  James  C.  Scott,  Warwick,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Ellen  Dexter  Sharpe,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dexter  Sharpe,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Miss  Charmion  Shelby,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Edwin  F.  Sherman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Sherman,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  Harry  B.  Sherman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  C.  Sherman,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Silton,  Rye,  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rollo  Silver,  Brockton,  Massachusetts 
Mrs.  Roswell  Skeel,  Jr.,  Harriman,  New  York 
*  Mr.  William  A.  Slade,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Jermain  Slocum,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brockholst  M.  Smith,  Saylesville,  R.  I. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Adrian  Smith,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Hope  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Levi  P.  Smith,  Burlington,  Vermont 

The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  W.  Smith,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Russell  C.  Smith,  Cranston,  Rhode  Island 

Master  Theodore  Berridge  Sohler,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Colonel  Thomas  M.  Spaulding,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Spicer,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Maxwell  Steinhardt,  New  York  City 

Henry  Stevens,  Son  &  Stiles,  London,  England 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randall  Stewart,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Margaret  B.  Stillwell,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Captain  Ellis  S.  Stone,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Francis  H.  Stone,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Mary  Street,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Streeter,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Rush  Sturges,  Wakefield,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  W.  Sullivan,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Edward  Sulzberger,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Thomas  L.  Suter,  Hillsboro,  Virginia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  F.  Swan,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Arthur  Swann,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Earl  G.  Swem,  Williamsburg,  Virginia 

Mrs.  Royal  C.  Taft,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Earl  C.  Tanner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  B.  Tanner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Taylor,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will  S.  Taylor,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Samuel  Temkin,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Roderick  Terry,  Jr.,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  James  Edward  Tobin,  Tuckahoe,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  A.  L.  Tree,  Larchmont,  New  York 

Miss  Marie  Tremaine,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Justin  G.  Turner,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Mr.  James  A.  Tyson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 


Mr.  R.  W.  G.  Vail,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Earl  Vandale,  Amarillo,  Texas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  Williamstown,  Mass. 
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*  Mr.  Carl  Van  Doren,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  B.  Van  Houten,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Mabel  Van  Norman,  Marblehead,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Richmond  Viall,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  O.  Vietor,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  Henry  R.  Wagner,  San  Marino,  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Walsh,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  N.  Watts,  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wells,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  H.  Wetherald,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Nicholson  White,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Muir  Whitehill,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Arthur  H.  Wilkinson,  Forest  Hills,  New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley  A.  Williams,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Walter  Wilson,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  George  C.  Wing,  Jr.,  Auburn,  Maine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Parker  Winship,  Charles  River,  Mass. 

Mr.  George  G.  Wolkins,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  R.  Woodward,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Wormser,  New  York  City 

Mr.  William  D.  Wright,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodley  L.  Wright,  Warwick  Neck,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Wriston,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  C.  Wroth,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Kinvin  Wroth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Peregrine  Wroth,  Jr.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Mr.  Thomas  Granger  Wroth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  William  Henry  Wroth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  George  A.  Zabriskie,  New  York  City 


(Names  in  the  foregoing  list  preceded  by  an  asterisk  are 
those  of  deceased  Associates  who  were  members  in  the 
year  1949-1950.) 
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The  following  list  comprises  the  names  of  members  added 
to  the  Associates  since  the  compilation  of  the  forego¬ 
ing  list  for  the  year  1949—1950: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Alford,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  V.  Ballou,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  C.  Waller  Barrett,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Newton  C.  Brainard,  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Mr.  H.  C.  Bumpus,  Jr.,  Duxbury,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  M.  L.  Crossley,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 
Dawson’s  Book  Shop,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Durgin,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Flynn,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Dozier  Gardner,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  I.  Goddard,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Wright  Howes,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Laing,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Nancy  Duke  Lewis,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Marshall,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  George  V.  Meehan,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Junius  S.  Morgan,  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Eugene  Allen  Noble,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  L.  Parker,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Parker,  Janesville,  Wisconsin 
Mr.  John  G.  Peterson,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Miss  Dorothy  M.  Schullian,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Seven  Gables  Bookshop,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Sheffield,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Samuel  Stern,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  George  Stevens,  Narragansett,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Van  Nostrand,  Berkeley,  California 


THE  JOHN  CARTER  BROWN  LIBRARY 

PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND 


REPORT 

to  the  Corporation  of 
Brown  University 
E'ly  i,  1951 


PROVIDENCE 


John  Nicholas  Brown  died  May  1,  1900.  Under 
the  terms  of  his  will ,  the  Library  of  Americana 
collected  by  his  father  and  enlarged  by  himself 
and  his  brother  Harold  was  given  to  Brown 
University  in  September,  1901.  Mr.  Brown's 
will  also  provided  $150,000  for  a  building,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  endowment  fund  of  $500,000. 
The  building  was  dedicated  and  the  Library 
formally  opened  for  use  on  May  17,  1904. 

The  Library  is  under  the  direct  charge  of  a 
Committee  of  Management  appointed  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  University.  This  Committee 
consists  of  President  Henry  Merritt  Wriston, 
John  Nicholas  Brown,  Clarence  Saunders  Brig¬ 
ham,  William  Davis  Miller,  and  Henry  Dexter 
Sharpe,  with  James  Blaine  Hedges  serving  as 
consultant  to  the  Committee.  The  Librarian  is 
Lawrence  C.  Wroth. 

The  Reports  of  the  Committee  for  the  years 
1 906—1 910  were  printed  as  a  part  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  President  of  the  University.  The 
Reports  for  1911  and  the  succeeding  years  have 
been  printed  separately. 


The  Associates 


WE  begin  this  Report  to  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Brown  University  for  the  year 
1950-1951  with  the  fulfillment  of  what  has 
become  the  pleasantest  of  obligations,  the 
annual  acknowledgment  of  our  indebted¬ 
ness  to  the  Associates  of  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library.  The  members  of  that  or¬ 
ganization,  numbering  412  on  June  30, 1951, 
have  given  to  the  Library  through  regular 
contributions  the  sum  of  $13,936.  An  addi¬ 
tional  $7,000  was  given  as  payment  for  a 
specific  acquisition  made  in  the  closing 
months  of  the  preceding  year.  The  greater 
part  of  the  ensuing  Report  is  devoted  to  an 
account  of  the  books,  maps,  manuscripts, 
and  prints  added  to  the  Library  s  collections 
through  the  aid  of  this  friendly  agency. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Associates  was 
held  on  the  evening  of  April  20,  1951.  The 
subject  of  the  exhibition  opened  on  that 
occasion  was  "The  American  Revolution: 
Ideas  at  War,  1760-1783:’  Mr.  Bernhard 
Knollenberg,  lawyer  and  historian,  was  the 
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speaker.  A  devoted  student  of  the  men  of 
the  Revolution  and  of  the  principles  which 
they  affirmed,  Mr.  Knollenberg  interpreted 
the  content  and  purpose  of  the  exhibition 
in  a  fashion  most  rewarding  to  the  250  As¬ 
sociates  present  at  the  meeting. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  for  which  this 
Report  is  made  201  separate  pieces  were 
added  to  the  Library’s  collections  of  source 
materials  proceeding  from  the  period  be¬ 
fore  1801.  Sixty-one  of  these  items  were  ac¬ 
quired  through  direct  gift  from  individuals 
or  by  exchange  with  other  institutions;  140 
were  purchased  for  the  Library  by  the  As¬ 
sociates.  The  scope,  variety,  and  interest  of 
these  additions  to  the  collection  become  ap¬ 
parent  through  the  descriptions  of  the  chief 
of  them  found  in  the  following  pages. 

A  Book  of  the  Discovery  Period 

If  one  is  to  judge  by  the  known  references 
in  print  between  1493  and  1500,  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  America  made  a  relatively  small  stir 
in  the  European  world.  The  original  an- 
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nouncement  of  the  results  of  the  first  voy¬ 
age  found  a  reasonably  good  distribution 
in  this  period  in  the  form  of  seventeen  edi¬ 
tions  and  issues  of  the  Columbus  Letter  and 
its  immediate  derivatives,  printed  in  six 
countries  of  western  Europe.  The  Ship  of 
Fools  of  Sebastian  Brant  was  published  in 
an  even  larger  number  of  editions  and  is¬ 
sues,  but  its  Discovery  reference  was  brief 
and  uninformative.  Aside  from  the  editions 
and  issues  of  these  two  works  fewer  than 
ten  books  of  fifteenth-century  publication 
have  been  identified  as  referring  indisputa¬ 
bly  to  the  discovery  of  western  lands  made 
by  Columbus  in  1492.  It  is  a  satisfaction 
not  often  experienced,  therefore,  to  add  to 
the  Library’s  collections  a  title  from  the 
accepted  group  of  fifteenth-century  works 
containing  references  to  the  western  voyage 
of  Chiistopher  Columbus.  C osmogTaphid 
pomponii  own  figuris  is  an  illustrated  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Cosmography  of  Pomponius 
Mela,  published  by  an  unnamed  printer  at 
Salamanca  in  1498,  a  book  which  possesses 


so  many  features  of  interest  that  one  who 
writes  of  it  feels  like  a  juggler  with  at  least 
four  balls  in  the  air.  This  Salamanca  edition 
of  the  Pomponius  Mela  is,  to  begin  with,  an 
early  printed  text  of  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  geographical  works  of  antiquity,  the 
product  of  a  scholar  of  Spanish  birth  who 
lived  in  the  first  century  a.d.  and  whose 
brief  Cosmographia,  sometimes  called  by 
its  sub-title,  De  situ  orbis ,  written  in  classi¬ 
cal  Latin,  is  remembered  as  the  first  for¬ 
mal  geographical  work  of  Roman  origin.  A 
second  feature  of  interest  is  that  the  volume 
in  which  this  text  is  embodied  came  from  a 
Spanish  press,  and  Spanish  incunabula  are 
among  the  rarest  of  those  proceeding  from 
the  chief  countries  of  western  Europe.  Tak¬ 
ing  up  the  volume  itself,  we  find,  more  spe¬ 
cifically,  that  one  of  the  illustrations  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  its  title  is  a  full-page  woodcut 
map  of  the  world,  and  that  map,  upon  in¬ 
vestigation,  proves  to  be  the  earliest  map  of 
any  kind  to  be  printed  in  Spain.  And,  final¬ 
ly,  in  the  preface  by  the  editor,  Francisco 
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Nunez  de  la  Yerva,  is  found  a  sentence  re¬ 
lating  to  the  western  discoveries  made  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

This  brief  American  reference  in  the  Sala¬ 
manca  Pomponius  Mela  of  1498  represents, 
so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  the  earliest 
association  of  the  news  of  a  western  discov¬ 
ery  with  one  of  the  geographical  texts  of 
the  ancient  world,  the  first  grafting  of  the 
deeply  significant  new  knowledge  upon  the 
tree  of  cosmographical  fact  and  theory 
planted  by  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  cer¬ 
tain  other  geographers  of  Greek  and  Roman 
origin.  The  fine  copy  of  the  Pomponius  Mela 
before  us  was  the  gift  to  the  Library  of  Mr. 
John  Nicholas  Brown,  a  prized  addition  to 
the  works  of  foundation  Americana  and 
early  geography  persistently  and  success¬ 
fully  collected  by  the  donor’s  grandfather 
and  father. 


Latin  America 

On  a  later  page  we  speak  of  the  recent 
publication  of  The  Tovar  Calendar ,  a  learn- 


edly  edited  facsimile  reproduction  of  the 
Aztec  calendrical  manuscript  of  the  late 
sixteenth  century  described  in  our  Report 
for  1947-1948.  Just  as  that  book  was  about 
to  go  to  press  we  were  offered  another  wide¬ 
ly  known  Mexican  calendrical  document  in 
the  form  of  the  so-called  “Boban  Wheel 
Calendar/’  a  symbolic  representation  of  the 
months  and  days  of  the  Aztec  year  painted 
in  three  concentric  bands  upon  a  circular 
sheet  of  native-made  Mexican  paper.  The 
diameter  of  the  wheel  measures  14/2  inches. 
The  innermost  of  the  bands  seems  to  be 
purely  decorative,  a  frame  for  the  large 
center  space  in  which  are  delineated  fig¬ 
ures  of  historical  and  symbolic  character 
accompanied  by  an  explanatory  text  in  the 
Aztec  language  written  in  European  script. 
At  the  top  of  the  wide  outer  band  is  a  pan¬ 
el  containing  the  symbols  for  the  days  of 
the  month,  while  running  clockwise  from 
this  panel  are  the  delicately  and  firmly 
portrayed  symbols  of  the  eighteen  months 
of  the  year  displayed  in  their  proper 
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chronological  succession.  A  narrow  inner 
band,  concentric  with  this  portrayal  of  the 
months,  shows  a  succession  of  footprints 
proceeding  around  the  circle  of  the  year, 
footprints  made  by  the  human  figure  por¬ 
trayed  as  standing  at  the  beginning  and, 
his  progress  through  the  year  concluded,  at 
the  end  of  the  cycle  of  months.  The  draw¬ 
ing  and  painting  of  the  calendar  were  beau¬ 
tifully  accomplished,  presumably  by  a  na¬ 
tive  craftsman  trained  in  the  European 
manner. 

In  the  foregoing  brief  account  of  the 
Boban  Wheel  Calendar  we  have  put  our 
best  foot  forward.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
centuries  which  have  passed  since  this  ad¬ 
mirable  work  of  science  and  art  was  created, 
many  things,  most  of  them  unpleasant,  have 
happened  to  it.  In  its  present  condition  the 
Booan  Wheel  is  a  dim  relic  from  which 
paint  and  sizing  have  flaked  off  in  many  im¬ 
portant  areas.  But  even  as  it  stands  it  is  a 
creation  significant  in  intellectual  history 
and  in  the  record  of  American  aboriginal 


culture.  We  bought  this  sixteenth-century 
American  document  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  libraries  and  museums  buy,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course,  fragmentary  but  unique  liter¬ 
ary  texts  and  pictorial  records  of  the  an¬ 
cient  and  mediaeval  periods  in  Europe. 

The  Boban  Calendar  first  came  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  learned  world  in  1866.  At 
that  time  the  French-supported  Mexican 
empire  of  Maximilian  was  about  to  end,  but 
through  its  brief  course  it  had  been  con¬ 
ducted  in  many  respects  with  complete 
Gallic  thoroughness.  A  scientific  commis¬ 
sion  was  established  early  in  the  occupa¬ 
tion.  Among  other  studies  of  interest  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Commission  was  a  descrip¬ 
tive  analysis  of  the  wheel  calendar  in  the 
collection  of  Eugene  Boban,  a  French  ar¬ 
chaeologist,  collector,  and  editor,  at  one 
time  resident  in  Mexico.  This  study  of  the 
characteristics  and  the  calendrical  symbol¬ 
ism  of  the  Boban  Wheel  by  M.  le  Colonel 
Doutrelaine,  published  in  Archives  de  la 
Commission  Scientifique  du  Mexique,  Paris, 


1866-1867,  Volume  III,  pages  120-133,  was 
accompanied,  fortunately,  by  a  lithograph¬ 
ic  redrawing  of  the  document  itself.  Even 
at  that  time  the  original  painting  was  in 
bad  condition.  Many  defects  which  appear 
in  it  today  were  present  in  1866  and  were 
faithfully  reproduced  by  the  lithographer. 
It  is  also  true  that  many  areas  of  painted 
surface  which  have  since  flaked  off  were 
then  in  being  and  fully  decipherable.  The 
Doutrelaine  study  and  lithographic  repro¬ 
duction  made  apparent  to  scholars  and  an¬ 
tiquarians  the  importance  of  the  Boban 
Wheel  Calendar.  Ever  since  that  descrip¬ 
tion  and  analysis  of  its  contents  were  pub¬ 
lished  the  document  has  been  accepted  as 
a  monument  in  Mexican  calendrical  sci¬ 
ence.  It  forms  in  our  Library  a  notable  com¬ 
panion  piece  to  the  Tovar  Calendar.  We 
have  had  made  for  it  a  glass  case,  or,  let  us 
say,  a  reliquary,  in  which  it  may  rest  with¬ 
out  further  deterioration  for  many  more 
years,  carrying  to  other  generations  its  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  high  cultivation  of  one  of  the 


chief  among  the  aboriginal  American  peo¬ 
ples. 

The  Southeast  of  the  United  States 

The  Library’s  resources  relating  to  the 
Southeast  of  the  United  States,  demonstrat¬ 
ed  in  our  exhibition  of  two  years  ago,  have 
been  made  more  interesting  and  more 
comprehensive  by  the  addition  to  them  in 
the  past  year  of  a  notable  map  of  the  great 
area  which  through  the  generations  was  a 
battleground  for  the  three  contending  em¬ 
pires  of  Spain,  England,  and  France.  A 
Compleat  Description  of  the  Province  of 
Carolina  in  3  Parts.  The  Improved  part 
from  the  Surveys  of  Maurice  Mathews  ir 
Mr  John  Love.  2F  the  West  part  by  Cap t 
Tho.  Nairn  3F  A  Chart  of  the  Coast  from 
Virginia  to  Cape  Florida ,  published  in  Lon¬ 
don  by  Edward  Crisp  about  the  year  1711, 
is,  because  of  its  several  insets,  something 
more  than  the  representation  of  the  single 
English  colony  named  in  the  title.  This 
beautiful  work,  colored  by  a  contemporary 
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hand  in  the  case  of  the  copy  before  us,  was 
engraved  by  John  Harris  and  printed  upon 
five  sheets  of  unequal  size,  which,  put  to¬ 
gether,  measure  32/2  x  40  inches  overall. 

In  many  particulars  of  content,  circum¬ 
stances  of  publication,  and  later  influence 
upon  regional  cartography  the  Crisp  map 
may  be  compared  with  another  of  our  nota¬ 
ble  possessions,  the  Augustine  Herrman 
map,  Virginia  and  Maryland ,  of  London, 
1673.  These  two  maps  were  the  most  im¬ 
portant  representations  of  English  colonies 
of  North  America  designed  and  engraved 
before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Together  they  form  a  land  map  and 
nautical  chart  of  the  settlements  and  the 
coastline  from  southern  New  Jersey  to 
Georgia.  Their  interest  in  the  historical  car¬ 
tography  of  the  United  States  is  of  the  first 
order. 

Maurice  Mathews  and  John  Love,  who 
designed  the  “Improved  part"’  of  the  map, 
that  is,  the  settled  areas,  were  local  survey¬ 
ors.  The  settlements,  with  names  and  loca- 
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tions  of  the  principal  colonists,  were  first 
laid  down  by  Mathews  upon  a  manuscript 
map  of  1685,  now  in  the  British  Museum; 
John  Love  made  the  later  additions  which 
brought  that  map  up  to  date.  Edward 
Crisp’s  part  in  the  map  as  finally  issued  was 
chiefly  that  of  a  compiler  and  publisher 
who  added  to  the  original  work  features  of 
extraordinary  importance  in  the  form  of 
certain  insets  soon  to  be  described.  In  one 
document  he  called  himself  “a  Merchant 
Trading  to  Carolina.”  The  name  of  the  en¬ 
graver,  John  Harris,  is  found  upon  many 
maps  of  the  period,  notably  upon  Edmund 
Halley’s  epochal  variation  chart  of  about 
1702,  and  upon  the  small  Thomas  Holme 
map  of  Pennsylvania  of  about  1687.  Assign¬ 
ment  of  the  year  1711  as  the  date  of  publi¬ 
cation  rests  securely  upon  an  entry  dated 
“June  1711”  in  the  minute  book  of  the  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  North  Carolina  (now  in  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Record  Office,  London),  recording  that 
ten  guineas  and  six  hundred  acres  of  land 
had  been  awarded  Edward  Crisp  for  his 
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map  of  the  colony.  The  Crisp  map  is  known 
today  in  four  copies  besides  that  one  which 
we  have  acquired,  namely,  those  in  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Record  Office,  London;  the  Library  of 
Congress;  the  Henry  E.  Huntington  Li¬ 
brary;  and  the  private  collection  of  Mr. 
Henry  Plimpton  Kendall,  of  Boston. 

A  special  distinction  of  the  Crisp  map  is 
found  in  the  four  large  insets  which  occupy 
its  vacant  spaces.  In  three  of  these  are  to  be 
recognized  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
publisher  to  give  political  meaning  to  the 
work  as  a  whole.  There  was  undisguised 
political  purpose  in  the  inset  entitled  “The 
Town  and  Harbour  of  Sl  Augustin,”  as  well 
as  in  that  one  designed  by  Thomas  Nairne 
and  others  called  “A  New  Chart  of  the 
Coast  of  Carolina  and  Florida  from  Cape 
Henry  to  the  Havana  in  the  Island  of  Cu¬ 
ba.”  The  most  important  of  the  insets,  how¬ 
ever,  both  politically  and  geographically,  is 
Captain  Nairne’s  “A  Map  of  South  Carolina 
Shewing  the  Settlements  of  the  English, 
French,  &  Indian  Nations  from  Charles 
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Town  to  the  River  Missisipi."  Despite  its 
small  size,  8%  x  16/2  inches,  this  inset  occu¬ 
pies  considerable  space  in  history.  It  is 
probable  that  this  was  the  engraved  form  of 
the  map,  now  lost  to  view,  which  in  1708 
Thomas  Nairne,  then  imprisoned  in  South 
Carolina,  had  sent  with  a  "Memorial"  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  England.  In  that 
informative  paper  the  frontier  statesman 
said  that  he  sent  this  map,  based  upon  his 
own  observation  and  travels,  "to  the  End 
your  noble  Lordship  may  at  one  View  per¬ 
ceive  what  part  of  the  Continent  we  are 
now  possest  off,  and  what  not,  and  procure 
the  Articles  of  peace,  to  be  formed  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  English  American  Em¬ 
pire  may  not  be  unreasonably  Crampt  up." 
Here  was  one  of  the  early  warnings  against 
the  French  Encroachment.  In  scope  and  in¬ 
tention,  in  the  presence  upon  it  of  detail 
concerning  the  Indian  nations,  trade  routes, 
mountain  ranges,  and  river  systems,  the 
Nairne  map  in  engraved  form  was  the  most 
comprehensive  English  representation  of 
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the  area  concerned,  revealing  to  its  con¬ 
temporaries  a  new  and  virtually  unknown 
country.  For  later  cartographers,  it  became 
the  basis  of  maps  of  wider  distribution  and 
greater  fame.  Together  with  other  elements 
of  the  Crisp  map,  for  example,  it  came  to 
the  attention  of  many  through  the  publica¬ 
tion  in  1715  of  Herman  Moll’s  A  New  and 
Exact  Map  of  the  Dominions  of  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  on  ye  Continent  of  North 
America.  Upon  that  map  appeared  also, 
much  reduced,  Crisp’s  “Improved  Part’’  of 
Carolina,  and  the  inset  plan  of  Charleston 
Harbor.  The  Nairne  inset  came  again  to 
public  view  when  it  was  published  more 
than  once  in  1732  and  1733  in  the  coloniza¬ 
tion  literature  of  the  Trustees  of  Georgia. 

Thomas  Nairne  was  a  warrior,  a  trader, 
and  a  statesman  who  took  the  long  view  of 
the  English  position  with  respect  to  France 
and  Spain  in  the  Southeast,  and  a  humane 
and  politically  wise  view  of  the  relations 
between  South  Carolina  and  those  Indian 
nations  with  which  the  colony  carried  on 
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an  immense  trade.  He  was  consistently  the 
friend  of  the  Carolina  Indians,  leading 
them  in  successful  forays  against  the  In¬ 
dians  of  Florida,  who  were  allies  of  the 
Spanish,  and  striving  in  Charleston  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  against  the  careless  and  short¬ 
sighted  policy  of  the  local  traders.  Thomas 
Nairne  has  been  called  "the  ablest  frontiers¬ 
man  of  his  day  in  the  South/’  In  his  life  he 
was  busy,  effective,  and  close  to  greatness; 
in  his  death  he  was  unhappy  beyond  the 
common  lot.  In  1715  his  duties  as  Indian 
Agent  took  him  upon  a  mission  to  the  Yama- 
see  country.  That  was  the  year  in  which  oc¬ 
curred  a  widespread  uprising  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Indian  nations.  Nairne  was  seized  by  his 
savage  hosts  and  burned  at  the  stake  after 
days  of  torture.  Four  years  earlier  the  Tus- 
caroras  of  North  Carolina  had  tortured  and 
burned  at  the  stake  John  Lawson,  whose 
History  of  Carolina  remains,  ironically,  the 
best  and  most  understanding  contemporary 
account  of  the  Southern  Indians.  That  was 
a  rude  frontier. 
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We  have  been  aided  in  writing  this  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Crisp  map  by  the  cartographi¬ 
cal  knowledge,  always  generously  shared, 
of  Mr.  William  P.  Cumming,  of  Davidson 
College,  North  Carolina.  The  map  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  No.  25  in  Louis  C.  Karpinski, 
Early  Maps  of  Carolina  .  .  .  from  the  Col¬ 
lection  of  Henry  P.  Kendall ,  and,  more  fully, 
in  Philip  Lee  Phillips,  The  Lowery  Collec¬ 
tion ,  in  the  note  to  No.  279.  Verner  W. 
Crane  in  The  Southern  Frontier  has  given 
full  accounts  of  Thomas  Nairne  and  others 
who  figure  in  the  life  of  the  areas  concerned 
in  this  period  of  their  history. 

Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 

Despite  their  devotion  to  principles  of 
pacifism  where  the  employment  of  lethal 
weapons  was  concerned,  no  one  has  ever 
said  that  the  early  Quakers  eschewed  vio* 
lence  in  controversy  or  silently  turned  the 
other  cheek  when  they  were  attacked  in 
words.  Thomas  Hicks,  a  Baptist  controver¬ 
sialist  against  the  Quakers,  found  himself 
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described  in  print  in  1683  as  "a  busie  Slan¬ 
derer  as  well  as  a  manifest  Forger  of  no¬ 
torious  falshoods.”  The  words  are  quoted 
from  the  single  folio  leaf  which  Philip  Ford, 
William  Penn’s  steward  and  man  of  busi¬ 
ness,  issued  in  London  in  the  year  named  as 
A  Vindication  of  William  Penn ,  Proprietary 
of  Pennsilvania ,  from  the  late  Aspersions 
spread  abroad  on  purpose  to  Defame  him. 
Thomas  Hicks  got  no  more  in  the  way  of 
tongue-lashing  than  he  deserved  if  it  is  true, 
as  alleged  by  Ford,  that  it  was  he  who  re¬ 
cently  had  spread  the  report  that  William 
Penn  was  dead  and  had  died  a  papist,  and, 
furthermore,  that  the  many  books  to  which 
the  name  of  the  Quaker  colonizer  had  been 
put  were  not  of  his  own  writing  “but  that  he 
kept  a  Jesuite  for  that  purpose.” 

It  was  not  very  difficult  for  Ford  to  dis¬ 
prove  the  statements  of  the  zealous  Mr. 
Hicks,  and  the  interest  of  the  Vindication 
would  have  ended  with  his  sharp  refutation 
of  its  extravagances  if  he  had  not  docu¬ 
mented  it  with  several  abstracts  of  letters 
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written  him  by  William  Penn  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Maryland  in  November  and 
December,  1682.  These  are  of  value,  brief 
though  they  be,  as  representing  the  person¬ 
al  report  of  one  of  the  great  colonizers  of 
English  America.  It  must  have  been  reas¬ 
suring  to  the  Friends  at  home  to  learn  from 
Penn  himself  that  the  air  of  the  new  colony 
was  clear  and  sweet  and  that  food  and  the 
local  beer  were  good  and  abundant.  But  the 
news  that  gives  this  leaf  importance  as  a 
contemporary  source  is  in  the  form  of  an 
extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Penn  from 
West-River,  Maryland,  December  16,  1682, 
in  which  he  tells  of  the  “Assembly  .  .  .  held 
at  Chester  alias  Upland,  where  New-Castle 
was  annex’d  to  Pennsilvania:  .  .  .  and  such 
an  Assembly  for  Love,  Unity  and  Concord, 
scarcely  ever  was  known  in  and  about  out¬ 
ward  things  in  those  Parts."  By  the  “Act  of 
Union  of  this  Assembly  the  three  Lower 
Counties  upon  Delaware  River  and  Bay,  to¬ 
day’s  state  of  Delaware,  granted  to  Penn  by 
the  Duke  of  York,  became  for  the  time  be- 
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ing  a  part  of  the  new  colony  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  Inasmuch  as  this  territory,  Lord  Balti¬ 
more  claimed,  lay  within  his  Province  of 
Maryland,  granted  his  father  by  the  Duke's 
father,  the  Upland  love  feast  was  looked  up¬ 
on  by  his  Lordship  with  a  quizzical  eye. 
His  uneasiness  was  not  lessened,  we  may 
believe,  when  Penn,  leaving  Upland,  came 
straightway  to  him  in  Maryland  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  other  boundaries 
between  their  respective  provinces.  In  his 
letters  to  colonists  and  in  his  printed  map  of 
1681  Penn  had  already  shown  his  intentions 
with  regard  to  the  boundaries  between 
himself  and  Lord  Baltimore.  In  this  modest 
publication  we  observe  him  busily  activat¬ 
ing  his  ambitions.  Here  was  the  deceptive¬ 
ly  quiet  beginning  of  that  celebrated  co¬ 
lonial  boundary  dispute  which  ended  only 
after  eighty  bitter  years  with  the  running 
of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line.  The  edition 
of  A  Vindication  of  William  Penn  which 
we  have  acquired  is  designated  “Issue  A" 
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in  Elizabeth  Baer’s  Seventeenth  Century 
Maryland.  A  Bibliography ,  No.  106. 

New  England 

The  Reverend  Samuel  Nowell  was  a 
fighting  chaplain  at  the  battle  of  the  Great 
Swamp  in  King  Philip’s  War,  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  legislature,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  harassed  British  official  of  his  time, 
a  preacher  of  sedition.  Cotton  Mather  apos¬ 
trophized  him  in  the  Magnalia  as  “Thou 
Excellent  Samuel  Nowel,  never  to  be  for¬ 
gotten,”  and  his  less  eloquent  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  showed  their  appreciation  of  his  qual¬ 
ities  by  electing  him  repeatedly  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court.  The  officials  of  the  colony  sent 
him  upon  several  missions,  one  of  which 
had  to  do  with  the  settling  of  Maine.  Twice 
at  least  he  was  called  upon  to  preach  the 
annual  Artillery  Election  Sermon.  He  was 
chosen  Treasurer  of  the  Colony,  having  al¬ 
ready  served  as  Treasurer  of  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1653. 
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When  the  Charter  of  Massachusetts  was 
withdrawn  in  1686,  the  General  Court  made 
him  head  of  a  committee  to  preserve  its 
files  relating  to  the  Charter  dispute  and 
other  important  matters.  In  1687  he  went 
to  England,  where  he  joined  Increase  Math¬ 
er  in  protesting  the  withdrawal  of  the  Char¬ 
ter.  He  died  in  London  in  1688. 

For  some  reason  Nowell  had  no  regular 
pastoral  charge,  but  as  occasional  preacher, 
politician,  and  man  of  continuing  public 
service,  he  lived  a  life  of  distinction  and 
usefulness.  He  opposed  himself  so  strongly 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Charter  as  to  be 
among  those  charged  with  “high  misde¬ 
meanor”  by  Edmund  Randolph,  who  in 
1682  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  preaching  rebellion  in  his  Ar¬ 
tillery  Election  Sermon  of  that  year.  As  that 
sermon  was  neither  printed  nor,  so  far  as 
we  know,  preserved  in  manuscript,  we  are 
not  able  to  define  the  nature  and  extent  of 
its  incitement  to  rebellion.  Only  one  of  his 
sermons,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  ever  pub- 
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lished,  and  that,  he  informs  us  in  an  address 
to  the  reader,  was  taken  from  the  notes  of 
an  auditor.  He  was  unable  to  write  out  his 
sermons,  we  learn,  because  of  an  infirmity 
of  his  right  hand.  It  may  be  that  his  output 
of  printed  books  was  negligible  because  of 
this  deterrent  to  written  composition.  It  is 
clear  that  a  similar  disability  did  not  afflict 
his  distinguished  friend  and  contemporary, 
Increase  Mather. 

The  single  remaining  printed  work  of 
this  New  England  worthy  is  Abraham  in 
Arms ;  or  The  first  Religious  General  with 
his  Army  Engaging  in  a  War  .  .  .  Delivered 
in  an  Artillery -Election-Sermon,  June,  3. 
1678  ...  Boston;  Printed  by  John  Foster , 
1678.  The  purpose  of  the  publication  was 
to  revive  our  Military  Discipline,  and  the 
spirit  of  Souldiery,  which  seems  to  be  in  its 
Wane,  in  an  Age  when  never  more  need  of 
it.  Here  is  the  familiar  American  story. 
King  Philip’s  War  was  over  and  relaxation 
had  at  once  set  in.  In  his  sermon  Mr.  Nowell 
urged  no  letup  in  enlistments  and  training. 
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“Military  skill/’  he  wrote,  is  “a  piece  of  di¬ 
vine  wisdome,”  and  must  be  maintained 
against  the  probable  attacks  of  envious  Eu¬ 
ropean  princes,  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
Indians,  and  the  always  present  danger  to 
natural  rights  and  civil  and  religious  liber¬ 
ties.  The  copy  we  have  acquired  of  this  is¬ 
sue  of  John  Foster’s  Boston  press  is  a  splen¬ 
didly  preserved  one  which  belonged  for¬ 
merly  to  the  late  Matt  Bushnell  Jones,  a 
friend  of  this  Library  and  a  member  for 
years  of  its  Visiting  Committee. 

New  France 

One  of  the  most  richly  documented  sto¬ 
ries  of  American  settlement  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  French  colonization  of  Aca¬ 
dia.  Champlain  told  the  story  of  the  early 
stages  of  the  settlement  as  it  was  seen  by  an 
explorer  and  man  of  action.  Marc  Lescar- 
bot,  lawyer  and  poet,  recorded  not  only  the 
grave  aspect  of  things  from  the  settler’s 
point  of  view  but,  charmingly,  the  gay  and 
picturesque  pageants  and  dramatic  per- 
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formances  that  lightened  the  prevailing 
fog  of  misfortune.  Father  Biard  in  1616  put 
on  record  the  conflict  between  the  Jesuits 
and  the  leaders  of  the  colony  and  the  final 
destruction  of  hope  through  the  raid  upon 
the  settlements  by  Samuel  Argali.  The  syn¬ 
thesis  of  these  several  accounts  by  Francis 
Parkman  in  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New 
World  is  a  moving  story  built  around  the 
unhappy  projectors  of  the  Acadian  set¬ 
tlements— the  Sieur  de  Monts;  the  Sieur 
de  Poutrincourt;  and  Poutrincourt’s  son, 
Charles  Jean  de  Biencourt.  Into  the  story 
came  also  the  Indian  leader,  the  aged  Mem- 
bertou;  the  Huguenot  ministers  and  the 
secular  priests;  great  ladies  at  the  Court  of 
France;  and  several  members  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus.  The  colony  established  at  Passa- 
maquoddy  Bay  by  Monts  and  later  re¬ 
moved  to  Port  Royal  was  abandoned  in 
1607;  the  later  colony,  begun  in  1610  at 
Port  Royal  by  Poutrincourt,  dim  though 
the  record  may  be,  seems  to  have  been  the 
seed  from  which,  despite  fire  and  misfor- 
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tune,  grew  the  Nova  Scotia  of  later  years. 
Perhaps  the  best  thing  done  for  the  world 
by  the  unfortunate  Monts  colony  was  to 
provide  Samuel  de  Champlain  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  exploration,  to  teach  him  his  craft 
as  colonizer,  and  to  give  him  a  training  in 
adversity.  The  Acadia  of  the  Sieur  de  Monts 
was  the  playing  field  upon  which  was  won 
the  large  achievement  of  Quebec  and  New 
France. 

Three  years  after  the  failure  in  1607  of 
the  colony  established  by  the  Sieur  de 
Monts,  one  of  his  associates  in  that  enter¬ 
prise,  the  Sieur  de  Poutrincourt,  Baron  de 
Saint-Just,  formed  an  expedition  to  resettle 
Port  Royal  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  today’s  Annapolis  Royal.  The 
grant  had  been  made  to  Poutrincourt  by  the 
earlier  leader  and  confirmed  in  due  course 
by  the  King.  With  Poutrincourt  on  this  ex¬ 
pedition  were  Marc  Lescarbot  and  Poutrin- 
court’s  son,  Charles  Jean  de  Biencourt,  then 
a  boy  of  seventeen,  who  by  his  virtues  has 
cheated  oblivion.  Ruined  financially  by 
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ArgalFs  raid  of  1613,  Poutrincourt  found 
all  his  problems  solved  through  death  in 
France  upon  the  field  of  battle;  the  young 
Biencourt  seems  to  have  remained  at  ru¬ 
ined  Port  Royal.  In  a  letter  written  from 
there  we  find  him,  years  later,  still  trying 
to  interest  his  fellow  countrymen  in  Acadi¬ 
an  settlement.  In  1623  by  legacy  from  Bien¬ 
court  the  patent  to  the  colony  came  into 
the  hands  of  Charles  de  la  Tour,  outstand¬ 
ing  figure  in  both  the  French  and  English 
development  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Sieur  de  Monts  was  a  Huguenot. 
His  chief  associates  in  the  first  colony  — 
Poutrincourt  and  Champlain  — were  Cath¬ 
olics.  Though  ugly  brawls  occurred  be¬ 
tween  priests  and  Huguenot  ministers,  har¬ 
mony  prevailed  among  the  leaders.  The 
Huguenot  influence  faded  from  the  Nova 
Scotia  scene  with  the  withdrawal  from  it  of 
Monts.  Poutrincourt  brought  with  him  to 
the  new  colony  in  1610  a  secular  priest,  but 
that  was  not  enough  for  certain  influential 
persons  at  the  Court  of  France.  The  Society 
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of  Jesus  wanted  a  hand  in  the  colony,  and 
through  royal  order  two  of  its  members 
were  in  1611  taken  to  Port  Royal.  One  of 
these,  the  head  of  the  mission,  was  Father 
Pierre  Biard,  the  earliest  of  the  great  band 
of  Jesuits  who  made  the  Canadian  mission 
of  the  Society  famous  in  the  history  of 
Christian  evangelization. 

The  Jesuits  and  the  Poutrincourts  soon 
showed  themselves  to  be  incompatible.  Fa¬ 
ther  Biard  and  his  associates,  said  the  col¬ 
onizers,  made  Port  Royal  under  young 
Biencourt  a  stage  of  dissension  and  finally 
brought  about  its  ruin.  Poutrincourt  was  so 
strongly  convinced  that  the  Jesuit  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  colony  had  been  deliberate¬ 
ly  malevolent  that  in  July,  1614,  he  lodged 
a  complaint  with  the  Admiralty  of  Guienne, 
begging  its  transmission  to  the  King’s  so¬ 
licitor.  In  this  protest  (printed  in  full  in 
Lescarbot  s  Histoire  of  1618)  the  ruined 
colonizer  straightly  accused  Father  Biard 
of  having  instigated  ArgalFs  raid  upon  the 
Port  Royal  colony.  By  way  of  supporting 
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this  and  other  charges  of  his  plainte,  he 
brought  together  and  caused  to  be  printed 
a  factum ,  that  is,  a  collection  of  documents 
and  testimony  pertinent  to  his  case.  The 
story  of  the  unhappy  conflict  was  told  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  Relation 
issued  by  Father  Biard  in  1616,  a  narrative 
of  events  brought  into  being,  said  its  au¬ 
thor,  through  the  publication  in  1614  of  the 
Factum ,  in  which  Poutrincourt  maligned 
the  representatives  of  the  Society  and  their 
conduct  in  the  colony.  We  do  not  have 
among  our  important  New  France  sources 
a  copy  of  Father  Biard’s  Relation  of  1616  in 
its  original  form,  but  it  was  our  good  for¬ 
tune  to  acquire  this  year  one  of  the  four 
known  copies  of  the  Factum ,  the  immediate 
and  impelling  cause  for  the  writing  and 
publication  of  the  Jesuit  statement.  The 
shortened  title  of  the  work  is  Factum  du 
Procez  entre  Messire  Jean  de  Biencourt 
Chevalier  sieur  de  Poutrincourt ,  Baron  de 
S.  Just  .  .  .  et  Pierre  Biart ,  Evemond  Masse 
i?  consorts  ...  de  la  Societe  de  Jesus,  inti- 
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mez  .  .  .  [Paris],  M.D.C.XIIII.  In  his  Rela¬ 
tion  Father  Biard  says  that  this  Factum , 
attacking  him  and  his  associates,  began 
with  their  embarkation  in  France  and  fol¬ 
lowed  them  in  America  “as  on  a  trail  .  .  . 
over  forest  and  river,  by  sea  and  land,  in 
the  day  time  and  at  night,  in  all  their 
marches  and  halts,  watching  everywhere 
for  the  chance  to  fire  upon  them  from  am¬ 
bush/' 

Ever  since  the  publication  of  the  Factum 
and  of  Father  Biard’s  reply  to  it,  the  issue 
has  remained  unresolved.  Lescarbot  in  1618 
showed  himself  to  be  a  zealous  and  angry 
partisan  of  the  Poutrincourts.  In  the  Voy¬ 
ages  of  1632,  Champlain,  by  that  time  long 
detached  from  the  affairs  of  Acadia,  mere¬ 
ly  compressed  the  account  given  by  Father 
Biard  in  the  Relation  of  1616.  In  later  years 
Francis  Parkman  and  Gabriel  Marcel,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  1887  reprint  of  the  Factum , 
thought  that  the  Jesuits  had  overplayed 
their  hand  and  that  the  Poutrincourts  de¬ 
served  better  reward  than  the  destruction 
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of  their  colony  and  the  complete  loss  of 
their  fortune.  In  his  Les  Jesuites  et  la  Nou- 
velle-France  au  XVIIe  Siecle  of  1896,  Fa¬ 
ther  Camille  de  Rochemonteix,  the  Jesuit 
historian,  was  vigorous  in  defence  of  Biard 
and  his  associates  in  the  Acadian  mission. 
The  question  is  one  of  perennial  interest, 
but  its  further  discussion  is  beyond  our 
province.  Our  function  is  only  to  collect  the 
documents. 

When  Harrisse  referred  to  the  Facttmi 
under  Nos.  28  and  30  of  his  Notes  ...  d  la 
Bihliographie  .  .  .  de  la  Nouvelle -France  he 
said  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  an 
actual  copy  of  this  work  which  had  so  great¬ 
ly  disturbed  the  Jesuit  Biard.  It  was  not,  in¬ 
deed,  until  1887  that  Gabriel  Marcel  re¬ 
printed  with  notes  and  introduction  a  copy 
of  the  book  which  he  had  found  in  the  Bib- 
liotheque  Nationale.  Since  then  three  oth¬ 
ers  have  come  to  light  in  addition  to  the  copy 
added  this  year  to  our  own  collection— those 
in  the  British  Museum,  Harvard,  and  the 
William  L.  Clements  Library.  The  acqui- 
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sition  of  the  book  by  the  Library  is,  to  some 
extent,  solace  for  our  lack  of  the  Biard  Re¬ 
lation  of  1616,  especially  as  it  becomes  one 
of  a  closely  integrated  group  of  works  on  the 
Acadian  colony  already  in  our  possession. 


The  Revolution 

The  exhibition  of  the  Library's  materials 
relating  to  the  American  Revolution  which 
we  opened  in  May  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Associates  was  a  little  better  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  complete  than  it  would  have  been 
a  year  earlier  because  of  additions  to  it  in 
the  form  of  two  printed  books  and  a  manu¬ 
script  acquired  at  the  last  minute  before 
the  display  was  made  up.  The  two  books  in 
question  were  these:  a  Stamp  Act  tract  in 
the  form  of  the  1766  Williamsburg  edition 
of  Richard  Bland,  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Rights  of  the  British  Colonies ;  and  an  un¬ 
usual  piece  concerned  with  the  conduct  of 
Benedict  Arnold  a  year  and  a  half  before 
his  flight  from  West  Point,  that  is,  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of 
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the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Case  of  Ma¬ 
jor  General  Arnold ,  Philadelphia,  1779.  We 
take  up  for  fuller  consideration  the  manu¬ 
script  we  have  mentioned  as  a  valued  ad¬ 
dition  to  our  resources  on  the  War  of  the 
Revolution. 

The  failure  in  1779  of  the  combined  Fran- 
co-American  forces  under  Admiral  d’Es- 
taing  and  Major-General  Lincoln  to  cap¬ 
ture  Savannah,  defended  by  the  British  un¬ 
der  General  Augustine  Prevost,  was  a  seri¬ 
ous  defeat  for  the  American  cause.  Some 
seven  months  after  Lincoln  retired  from 
the  siege  and  d’Estaing  sailed  away  to  the 
West  Indies,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  able  to 
capture  the  city  of  Charleston.  With  these 
two  ports  and  capital  cities  in  his  hands  he 
might  expect  in  good  time  to  dominate 
Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Virginia,  thus 
detaching  the  South  from  the  confeder¬ 
ated  colonies.  To  prevent  that  consequence 
Washington  was  compelled  to  send  thither 
men  and  generals  badly  needed  elsewhere. 
The  siege  of  Savannah,  therefore,  must  be 
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regarded  as  a  Revolutionary  battle  of  ma¬ 
jor  strategical  consequence,  and  sources  for 
its  study  estimated  as  correspondingly  im¬ 
portant  to  the  historian.  Such  a  source  came 
to  us  this  year  in  the  form  of  a  manuscript 
volume  bearing  the  title,  “Journal  du  Siege 
de  Savannah  Septembre,  et  Octobre  1779, 
avec  des  observations  de  Mr  le  Cte  d’Es- 
taing.” 

The  “Journal”  which  we  are  now  to  de¬ 
scribe  is  a  combined  production,  as  its  title 
informs  us,  in  which  a  day-by-day  account 
of  the  siege  composed  by  the  Chevalier 
O’Connor  is  written  in  a  column  on  the 
right  half  of  each  page  and  d’Estaing’s  com¬ 
mentary  in  a  parallel  column  upon  the  left 
half.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  combined 
statement  are  documents  and  statistics  re¬ 
lating  to  the  forces  engaged  on  both  sides. 
A  very  important  feature  of  the  book  is  the 
presence  in  it  of  two  manuscript  maps,  typi¬ 
cal  French  engineers’  representations,  of 
the  battleground  and  its  environs.  Of  these 
two  maps  one,  without  title,  drawn  in  black 
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and  white,  is  hardly  more  than  a  panoramic 
sketch.  It  is  entered  in  the  table  of  contents 
of  the  “Journal”  as  “Plan  de  Mr  O’Connor, 
qui  a  rapport  a  son  journal.”  It  is  to  this 
plan  that  O’Connor  makes  references  in  his 
text.  The  larger  map  in  the  volume,  a  col¬ 
ored  map  measuring  16  x  24/4  inches,  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  table  of  contents  as  “Plan  plus 
circonstaneie  que  Mr  D’Estaing  a  fait  faire.” 
A  virtual  replica  of  this  map  is  employed 
as  an  end-paper  in  Storm  over  Savannah ,  by 
Alexander  A.  Lawrence,  published  in  1951 
by  the  University  of  Georgia  Press.  This 
beautifully  rendered  plan  of  the  allied  op¬ 
erations  resembles  very  closely  a  manu¬ 
script  map,  “Siege  de  Savannah,”  in  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress,  one  of  a  group  of  twenty- 
two  maps  and  drawings  in  that  collection 
attributed  to  Pierre  Ozanne,  an  artist  of¬ 
ficially  attached  to  d’Estaing’s  fleet.  Mr. 
Lawrence  locates  the  original  d’Estaing 
manuscript  in  the  Archives  Nationales  (Ma¬ 
rine),  Paris,  and  two  contemporary  tran¬ 
scripts  besides  the  one  we  have  acquired  in, 
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respectively,  the  library  of  the  Service  Hy- 
drographique  de  la  Marine  and  the  Ar¬ 
chives  de  la  Guerre.  In  this  last-named  de¬ 
pository  also  is  found  still  another  version 
of  what  we  are  inclined  to  call  the  Ozanne 
map,  the  version  which  appears  in  the  se¬ 
ries  of  American  maps  in  French  archives 
photographed  by  Louis  C.  Karpinski  in 
1928  for  several  subscribing  libraries. 

Antoine-Frangois-Terance  O’Connor  was 
an  officer  of  engineers  who  had  won  d’Es- 
taing’s  esteem  at  the  capture  of  Grenada 
and  had  gained  a  still  larger  share  of  it  by 
his  tireless,  ingenious,  and  extraordinarily 
brave  conduct  at  Savannah.  The  decision 
by  the  allied  French  and  Americans  to  raise 
the  siege  was  taken  on  October  9th.  While 
the  laborious  evacuation  of  French  and 
American  troops  was  in  progress  d’Estaing 
held  his  fleet  in  position  before  the  town.  It 
was  in  this  quiet  moment,  “A  Bord  de  Lan- 
nibal  Le  20.  8b.TQ  1779’’  that  O’Connor  com¬ 
pleted  his  “Journal’’  of  the  preceding  weeks 
and  gave  it  to  the  Admiral  for  perusal.  D’Es- 
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taing  concluded  that  the  O’Connor  “Jour¬ 
nal”  with  a  commentary  by  his  own  hand, 
written  from  the  standpoint  of  a  joint  com¬ 
mander  of  the  investing  forces,  would  pro¬ 
vide  an  understandable  account  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  This  editorial  job  he  concluded  “A 
Bord  du  Languedoc,  en  Rade  devant  Sa¬ 
vannah  le  25  8^re  1779.”  Both  elements  of 
the  document  thus  created  possess  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  statements  made  by  soldiers  still 
hot  from  the  battle  they  describe.  O’Con¬ 
nor’s  valuable  journal  and  the  commentary 
upon  it  by  d’Estaing  have  been  known  to 
few  scholars.  The  Marquis  de  Calmon- 
Maison  used  it  extensively  in  his  V Amir al 
d’Estaing  of  1910,  and  it  has  been  drawn 
upon,  as  previously  indicated,  by  Alexander 
A.  Lawrence  in  his  Storm  over  Savannah. 

This  fine  manuscript  of  the  O’Connor 
Journal  is  an  addition  of  peculiar  interest 
to  our  Revolutionary  materials  and  to  our 
many  titles  by  or  relating  to  d’Estaing,  a 
group  which  was  further  enlarged  this  year 
by  a  news  sheet  that  related  a  happier  event 
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for  the  Admiral.  The  Relation  de  la  prise  de 
la  Grenade ,  published  at  Rouen  “De  11m- 
primerie  de  Machuel,  rue  S.  Lo.”  is  a  full  ac¬ 
count  of  his  capture  of  the  island  of  Gre¬ 
nada,  July  3,  1779,  a  distinct  blow  to  the 
British,  the  Admiral  s  ancient  enemies  in 
India,  Europe,  and  America,  and  upon  all 
the  oceans  between.  D’Estaing’s  vacilla¬ 
tions  in  the  French  Revolution  have  caused 
him  to  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  dam¬ 
aged  souls  of  that  period  of  distress.  But  we 
need  not  judge  him  too  strictly.  In  extremis 
he  was  able  to  make  the  great  gesture  and 
to  enshrine  it  in  the  perfect  phrase.  When 
in  1794  the  Revolutionary  tribunal  at  Paris 
condemned  him  to  the  guillotine,  he  said  to 
his  judges,  “When  you  have  cut  off  my  head, 
send  it  to  the  English.  They’ll  pay  you  well 
for  it.”  We  have  quoted  that  before  in  one 
of  our  Reports,  but  we  repeat  it  without 
apology. 


The  Stars  and  Stripes 
In  the  bitter  closing  months  of  1776 
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Thomas  Paine  told  the  defeated  Nation  that 
these  were  the  times  that  tried  men’s  souls, 
and  in  virtually  the  same  breath  further  en¬ 
dowed  our  language  with  those  phrases  of 
contempt— "summer  soldier”  and  "sunshine 
patriot.”  The  crisis  was  alleviated  in  no  de¬ 
gree  by  the  events  of  the  next  six  months, 
but  the  Continental  Congress  went  steadi¬ 
ly  about  its  routine,  calmly,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  carrying  through  the  administrative 
details  of  what  many  regarded  as  a  hopeless 
war.  The  Congress  seemed  unaffected  by 
events.  It  even  took  to  a  sort  of  poetry  at 
one  time  and  adopted  a  symbol  to  express 
the  purpose  which  animated  the  country. 
One  of  its  unheralded  and  unadvertised  ac¬ 
tions  was  the  passage  on  June  14,  1777,  of  a 
resolution  which  provided  "That  the  flag 
of  the  thirteen  United  States  be  thirteen 
stripes,  alternate  red  and  white:  that  the 
union  be  thirteen  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field, 
representing  a  new  constellation.” 

Though  thus  valiantly  hoisted,  the  "Stars 
and  Stripes”  seem  very  soon  to  have  been 
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obscured  by  the  mists  of  a  troubled  period. 
In  later  years  legends  concerning  it  were 
born,  but  though  tradition  speaks  loud  and 
often  with  regard  to  its  use  in  battles  of  the 
Revolution  by  sea  or  land,  contemporary 
documents  are  silent.  For  a  moment,  it  is 
true,  the  new  flag  emerges  proudly  into  the 
light  of  day  when  John  Paul  Jones,  entering 
Quiberon  harbor  on  February  14,  1778,  re¬ 
quested  and  received  a  salute  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  colors  from  the  French  fleet  lying  there 
at  anchor.  The  Continental  Flag  (not  the 
Stars  and  Stripes)  had  been  saluted  at  St. 
Eustatius  in  1776,  but  the  salute  from  the 
guns  at  Quiberon  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  to  be  fired  in  honor  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  It  is  probable  that  Jones  used  the 
flag  in  subsequent  engagements  with  the 
enemy,  but  there  too  uncertainty  exists. 
The  haze  of  doubt,  of  loose  and  careless 
statement,  veils  the  whole  early  history  of 
the  emblem. 

One  of  the  questions  that  has  arisen  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  the  flag  is 
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that  of  its  early  appearances  in  engraved 
and  printed  form.  We  have  before  us  at  this 
moment  ten  publications  of  the  early  1780  s, 
all  but  two  of  them  owned  by  the  Library, 
in  which  are  found  representations  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  some  of  them  very  incor¬ 
rect,  in  engraved  form.  All  these  at  one 
time  or  another  have  been  put  forward  as 
candidates  for  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  to  picture  the  flag  in  print.  We  begin 
the  enumeration  of  the  several  items  in  this 
group  with  the  aquatint,  Lady  Harriet  Ack- 
lund ,  “Drawn  &  Engraved  by  Robt  Pollard,” 
"Aquatinta  by  F.  Jukes,”  published  in  Lon¬ 
don,  November  15, 1784.  A  few  months  ear¬ 
lier,  on  March  31st  of  that  year,  at  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  Connecticut,  appeared  Abel  Buell’s  A 
New  and  Correct  Map  of  the  United  States, 
represented  in  our  collection  by  a  photo¬ 
stat  copy.  In  the  fall  of  1784  Francis  Bailey 
of  Philadelphia  published  Baileys  Pocket 
Almanac ,  known  to  us  only  in  a  photostat 
made  from  the  orginal  in  the  Library  of 
Congress.  In  Berlin  early  in  1784  or  late  in 
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the  year  1783,  M.  C.  Sprengel  brought  out 
his  Allgemeines  historisches  Taschenbuch 
.  .  .  enhaltend  filr  1784  die  Geschichte  der 
Revolution  von  Nord-America.  John  Wal¬ 
lis  s  map,  The  United  States  of  America ,  was 
published  in  London  on  April  3,  1783.  The 
Sebastian  Bauman  plan  of  the  siege  of  York- 
town  was  engraved  and  printed  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  the  early  months  of  1782.  A  flag 
sheet  of  Augsburg  published  by  Tobias 
Conrad  Lotter,  Flaggen  aller  Seefahrenden 
Potenzen  und  Nationen  in  der  gantzen  Welt 
.  .  .  (vorgestellt  von  Matthaeus  Seutter  in 
Augspurg .),  given  us  this  year  by  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Davis  Miller,  is  undated  but,  for  rea¬ 
sons  we  need  not  detail,  almost  certainly 
should  be  attributed  to  an  undetermined 
year  after  1781.  The  Abraham  Weather- 
wise  Town  and  Country  Almanack  for  1782, 
printed  at  Boston,  was  advertised  as  pub¬ 
lished  on  October  4,  1781,  and  is  known  to¬ 
day  in  two  issues.  Finally  we  take  up  as  a 
piece  of  singular  interest,  worthy  of  admira¬ 
tion  for  more  than  one  reason,  a  flag  sheet 
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recently  acquired  by  the  Library  with  the 
aid  of  our  Associate,  Mr.  Carleton  R.  Rich¬ 
mond.  Its  title  is:  Tableau  de  tons  les  Pa¬ 
vilions  que  Ion  arbore  sar  les  Vaisseaux 
dans  les  Quatre  Parties  du  Monde  avec 
une  Explication  de  tons  les  Agres  et  Ma¬ 
noeuvres  des  Vaisseaux  1781.  A  Paris  chez 
Mondhare  rue  Sf  Jacques.  The  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  sheet  are  two  feet,  one  inch, 
by  three  feet.  This  impressive  production, 
which  from  the  name  of  its  publisher  we 
call  the  Mondhare  Flag  Sheet,  is  gay  and 
splendid  with  color  and  the  pomp  of  her¬ 
aldry.  In  its  upper  and  lower  borders  are 
well-engraved  representations  of  three  na¬ 
val  battles  of  the  year  1778  and  of  two  full- 
rigged  ships  of  war  with  their  complex  sys¬ 
tems  of  sails  and  rigging  numbered  and 
keyed  for  easy  reference.  At  the  end  of  the 
flag  representations,  as  befitted  the  em¬ 
blems  of  the  newest  among  the  nations,  is 
shown  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  designated  as 
the  flag  of  the  American  Congress,  followed 
by  a  flag  of  thirteen  alternate  red  and  white 


stripes,  with  no  union  of  stars,  described  as 
the  mercantile  flag  of  the  United  States,  and 
by  two  others  identified  as  naval  pennants 
of  the  United  States.  The  French  Alliance, 
of  course,  brought  about  this  addition  of 
the  American  flags  to  the  flags  of  the  world 
in  the  Mondhare  sheet,  and  it  was  doubtless 
as  a  recognition  of  the  Alliance  that  a  fleur- 
de-lis  was  added  to  the  thirteen  stars  as 
originally  engraved  in  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
and  in  one  of  the  naval  pennants.  When  the 
original  prints  were  colored  the  illuminator 
overpainted  the  engraver’s  correct  arrange¬ 
ment  of  stars  and  produced  a  union  in  which 
the  fleur-de-lis  served  as  the  thirteenth  star. 
To  be  introduced  to  the  world  on  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Mondhare  Flag  Sheet  was  a  fitting  de¬ 
but  for  the  new  flag.  It  was  a  satisfaction  to 
us  to  add  to  our  collection  this  sheet  in 
which  the  spectacular  and  the  significant 
effectively  join  their  forces. 

W e  may  not  say  with  certainty  which  of 
the  two  productions  of  1781  — the  flag  in 
the  Weatherwise  Almanack  (known  in  two 
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states  of  the  plate)  or  the  flag  in  the  Mond- 
hare  sheet— was  the  earlier  in  publication, 
or  whether,  indeed,  either  of  these  was  the 
first  engraved  representation  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  The  almanac  was  published  in 
October,  1781,  and  the  flag  sheet  in  some 
unnamed  month  in  the  same  year.  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  odds  for  the  Mondhare  sheet 
being  the  earlier  are  nine  to  three,  and 
there,  for  the  present,  we  leave  this  aspect 
of  the  matter,  having  introduced  with  this 
statement  of  probabilities  a  new  biblio- 
gr  aphical  gambit.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  flag  was  adopted  in  1777  one  would  ex¬ 
pect  that  some  printed  form  of  it  might 
have  appeared  before  1781.  We  shall  not  be 
surprised  if  someone  reading  these  words 
informs  us  at  once  of  an  earlier  printing  of 
such  a  picture. 

An  interesting  observation  to  be  made 
about  the  ten  earliest  or  very  early  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  flag  listed  here  is  that  in 
all  but  two  of  them  there  is  something 
slightly,  or  in  some  cases  distinctly,  incor- 
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rect.  In  the  Mondhare  and  Seutter  sheets 
all  is  perfect  except  that  a  fleur-de-lis  has 
been  added  to  the  union.  In  the  two  states 
of  the  Weather  wise  plate  the  number  of 
stripes  is  given  differently  in  each  and  in¬ 
correctly  in  both.  The  Sprengel  colored 
plate  shows  the  stripes  colored  red,  white, 
and  blue.  The  Lady  Harriet  Ackland  plate 
shows  too  many  stripes  by  far.  Both  the 
Wallis  and  the  Bauman  cartouches  show 
flags  in  which  the  topmost  and  the  bottom¬ 
most  stripes  are  white  instead  of  red.  Only 
in  the  Buell  cartouche  and  in  one  other 
known  to  us  is  the  representation  correct, 
that  is,  in  Bailey  s  Pocket  Almanac  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1784.  In  that  rare  almanac  is  in¬ 
corporated  a  miniature  flag  sheet,  probably 
engraved  by  Henry  D.  Pursell.  This  deline¬ 
ation  in  black  and  white  is  accompanied  by 
a  key  which  makes  clear  the  engraver’s  cor¬ 
rect  understanding  of  the  colors  of  the  flags 
displayed.  From  all  we  have  learned  con¬ 
cerning  its  early  appearances  in  print,  we 
conclude  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  was 
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slow  in  becoming  familiar  to  the  world 
which  saw  its  birth. 

Among  several  correspondents  who  have 
made  possible  the  present  discussion  of  ear¬ 
ly  representations  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
we  are  particularly  grateful  to  Mr.  Clarence 
S.  Brigham,  director  of  the  American  Anti¬ 
quarian  Society,  and  Commodore  Byron 
McCandless,  USN  (ret.),  who  has  enriched 
his  career  as  a  naval  officer  by  a  lifelong 
scholarly  study  of  the  flags  of  his  own  and 
other  countries. 

A  Liturgical  Addition 

Our  Book  of  Common  Prayer  exhibition 
of  1949,  with  its  extension  of  the  main  sub¬ 
ject  into  the  field  of  the  liturgies  and  formu¬ 
laries  of  all  American  religious  bodies,  cre¬ 
ated  in  us  an  alertness  in  the  matter  of 
strengthening  our  collection  of  works  of  a 
ritual  character.  This  year  we  acquired  one 
of  the  two  earliest  Roman  Catholic  books  of 
prayers  to  be  printed  in  America  north  of 
Mexico,  a  book  from  the  press  of  Philadel- 


phia,  the  center  in  the  colonies  of  Catholic 
publication  throughout  the  second  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  A  Manual  of  Cath¬ 
olic  Prayers.  Philadelphia.  Printed  for  the 
Subscribers.  By  Robert  Bell ,  Bookseller ,  in 
Third-street.  M  DCC  LXXIV ,  is  a  work  of 
282  pages  comprising,  in  addition  to  prayers 
and  private  devotions,  much  that  the  lay¬ 
man  needed  for  participation  in  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  Church,  including  a  section  for 
the  altar  boy  on  “The  Manner  of  Serving  a 
Priest  at  Mass.”  In  his  Early  Catholic  Amer¬ 
icana,  No.  25,  Father  Wilfred  Parsons  lo¬ 
cated  copies  of  this  book  in  the  library  of 
Georgetown  University  and  in  the  Newber¬ 
ry  Library  of  Chicago.  In  response  to  our  in¬ 
quiries,  however,  we  have  been  informed 
that  the  Newberry  Library  does  not  pos¬ 
sess  the  book  and  that  the  copy  at  George¬ 
town  is  incomplete,  lacking  pages  273-282. 
But  the  Georgetown  copy  contains,  like 
ours,  as  part  of  the  first  signature  of  the 
book  a  two-leaf  prospectus  entitled  “Pro¬ 
posals  for  Printing  by  Subscription  The 
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Catholic  Christian  Instructed  ...  by  R[ich- 
ard]  C[halloner],”  Philadelphia,  Robert 
Bell,  1774.  Again  like  ours,  it  contains  a  re¬ 
lief-cut  Crucifixion  as  the  frontispiece  of  the 
book,  a  production  which  we  have  found 
beautiful  and  moving  despite  some  lack  of 
skill  in  anatomical  drawing  betrayed  by  the 
artist.  In  such  matters,  therefore,  as  the  col¬ 
lation,  the  location  of  copies,  and  the  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  book  of  an  engraved  frontis¬ 
piece,  the  present  account  of  A  Manual  of 
Catholic  Prayers  makes  possible  the  correc¬ 
tion  and  enlargement  of  previous  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  work. 

Navigation  Science 

In  the  past  months  the  Library’s  repre¬ 
sentation  of  books  important  in  the  history 
and  development  of  navigation  science  has 
experienced  the  modest  enlargement  which 
it  undergoes  virtually  every  year.  A  title  of 
rarity,  interesting  to  the  historian  of  naviga- 
tion,  was  added  in  the  form  of  Le  Portulan 
contenant  la  Description  taut  cles  Mers  du 
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Ponent  .  .  .  que  de  la  Mer  Mediterranee. 
This  rouiier,  handsomely  set  forth  at  Aix- 
en-Provence  in  1577,  is  a  translation  into 
French  of  the  first  printed  book  of  sailing 
directions,  the  celebrated  “Portolano  Rizo,” 
of  Venice,  1490,  a  copy  of  which  is  among 
our  more  notable  works  of  interest  in  mari¬ 
time  history.  The  Seamans  Daily  Assist¬ 
ant ,  of  Philadelphia,  1777,  reprinted  from 
Thomas  Haselden’s  book  of  that  title  first 
published,  we  believe,  in  London  in  1757, 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  earliest 
manual  of  navigation  to  be  printed  in  what 
is  now  the  United  States.  Chart  of  the 
World  on  Mercator  s  Projection ,  of  London, 
1790,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  huge  sail¬ 
ing  charts  issued  by  Aaron  Arrowsmith  in 
that  period,  was  acquired  in  a  fine  copy  of 
the  map  in  its  second  state.  A  Companion  to 
a  Map  of  the  World ,  of  London,  1794,  was 
written  to  accompany  the  large,  handsome, 
but  less  practical  chart  on  the  globular  pro¬ 
jection  issued  that  year  by  Arrowsmith. 
William  Heather’s  The  Marine  Atlas ,  or 
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Seamans  Complete  Pilot  for  all  the  Princi¬ 
pal  Places  in  the  Known  World  contains 
thirty-four  large  charts  ranging  in  date 
from  1795  to  1801,  and  at  the  end  a  notably 
handsome  flag  sheet  in  color.  A  Catalogue 
of  Globes ,  Maps,  ire.  made  by  the  late  John 
Senex,  F.R.S.  And  continue  to  be  sold  by  his 
Widow  Mary  Senex,  at  the  Globe,  over- 
against  St.  Dunstans  Church  in  Fleet- 
Street,  of  considerable  bibliographical  in¬ 
terest  today,  was  published  as  an  advertise¬ 
ment  soon  after  the  death  in  1740  of  John 
Senex,  the  celebrated  map-maker. 

Miscellaneous,  chiefly  Prints 

Among  other  gifts,  acknowledged  else¬ 
where,  Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown  gave  the 
Library  a  copy  of  the  re-strike,  brought  out 
in  London  by  Laurie  and  Whittle  in  1797, 
of  John  and  Carington  Bowles’s  decorative 
and  historically  interesting  line  engraving, 
A  View  of  the  Taking  of  Quebec  September 
13th  1759.  Shewing  the  manner  of  debark¬ 
ing  the  English  Forces.  The  Library  owns 
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also  a  copy  of  the  original  state  of  this  plate, 
published  about  1760.  British  interest  in  the 
capture  of  Quebec  was  of  long  duration. 
One  of  our  Associates,  Mr.  John  G.  Peter¬ 
son,  gave  us  a  copy,  one  of  two  known,  of  A 
s.w.  view  of  the  College  in  Providence ,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  President's  House  ir  Gar¬ 
dens designed  by  David  Leonard,  a  Brown 
graduate  of  the  class  of  1792,  and  engraved 
by  Samuel  Hill  about  1795. 

Paul  Revere  s  engravings  fall  without  dis¬ 
pute  into  the  classification  of  American 
primitives,  but,  like  his  more  sophisticated 
silver  and  everything  else  that  came  from 
his  hands,  they  are  cherished  by  collectors. 
The  Frugal  Housewife ,  or  Complete  Wom¬ 
an  Cook,  an  English  work  by  Susannah 
Carter,  reprinted  at  Boston  in  1772,  is  list¬ 
ed  as  No.  11  in  the  late  Waldo  Lincoln’s 
“Bibliography  of  American  Cookery  Books, 
1742-1860”  in  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  for  April,  1929.  Mr. 
Clarence  S.  Brigham  of  the  American  Anti¬ 
quarian  Society  has  found  documentary  ev- 
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idence  to  the  effect  that  the  two  plates  in 
The  Frugal  Housewife  illustrating  fowls 
and  animals  properly  dressed  for  the  oven 
or  the  pot  are  the  work  of  Paul  Revere.  An 
examination  of  these  assures  us  that  Revere 
lacked  either  the  skill  or  the  will  to  give  an 
appetizing  quality  to  the  objects  he  here 
portrayed,  stark,  cold,  and  unadorned  — un¬ 
pleasant  reminders  of  the  carnivorous  habit 
of  man. 

Certain  acquisitions  of  the  year  not  dis¬ 
cussed  at  length  in  the  foregoing  pages  re¬ 
quire  at  least  a  summary  mention.  An  early 
work  of  American  interest  that  came  to  us 
was  lo :  Mariae  Catanaei  Genua,  a  poem  on 
Genoa,  published  in  1514,  bearing  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  Columbus  (Harrisse,  B.A.V.  No. 
75).  Pierre  Pena  and  Matthias  de  PObel, 
Stirpium  Adversaria  Nova,  London,  1570- 
1571,  is  a  herbal  memorable  for  many 
things,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  it  con¬ 
tains  the  first  engraved  representations  of 
the  true  tobacco  plant  (Nicotiana  tabacum) 
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and,  beside  it  on  the  plate,  the  first  picture 
of  a  man  in  the  act  of  smoking.  In  the  field 
of  Latin  Americana,  we  added  Auto  de  la 
Fe  Celebrado  en  Lima  .  .  .  1639  in  the  rare 
edition  printed  at  Lima  in  the  year  named. 
A  friend  of  the  Library  in  Mexico  City, 
Senor  Salvador  Ugarte,  gave  us  from  his 
own  unrivalled  private  collection  of  Mexi¬ 
can  books  of  the  sixteenth  centurv,  three 
varieties  of  blank  legal  forms  printed  in 
Mexico  City  before  1601.  By  this  gift  our 
group  of  blank  forms  of  this  place  and  pe¬ 
riod  was  enlarged  to  nine  varieties  repre¬ 
sented  in  twenty-one  examples.  A  particu¬ 
larly  interesting  addition  to  our  materials 
on  the  Southeast  of  the  United  States  was  a 
promotion  tract  of  about  17 IT,  issued,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  by  Sir  Robert  Montgomery,  entitled 
A  brief  Account  of  the  Situation  and  Advan¬ 
tages  of  the  new-intended  Settlement  in  the 
Margravate  of  Azilia,  the  only  recorded 
copy  of  what  was  probably  the  earliest  colo¬ 
nization  piece  for  the  area  settled  some  fif¬ 
teen  years  later  as  Georgia.  A  New  York 
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publication  of  value  to  the  student  of  the 
history  of  the  Constitution  was  Journal  of 
the  Convention  of  the  State  of  New-York; 
Held  at  Poughkeepsie  .  .  .  the  17th  of  June , 
1788 ,  printed  at  Poughkeepsie,  doubtless  in 
that  year.  Another  title  to  be  added  to  our 
works  relating  to  the  adoption  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  was  Account  of  the  Grand  Federal 
Procession ,  Philadelphia,  July  4, 1788.  Lou- 
isburg  in  King  George’s  War  is  represented 
in  the  year’s  acquisitions  by  Considerations 
on  the  State  of  the  British  Fisheries,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  1745,  a  tract  very  closely  resembling  in 
purpose,  timing,  and  terms  of  presentation 
Judge  Robert  Auchmuty’s  hnportance  of 
Cape  Breton  to  the  British  Nation,  of  1745. 
The  second  capture  of  Louisburg  in  1758 
was  signalized  by  the  publication  of  a  noble 
broadside  containing  at  its  head  a  woodcut 
of  the  town,  harbor,  and  defenses  of  Louis¬ 
burg,  measuring  7%  x  15Y2  inches.  The  title 
of  the  mutilated  copy  we  have  acquired  be¬ 
gins  with  the  word  "Important.’’  We  do  not 
know  its  full  title  or  its  place  of  publication, 
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but  we  think  it  was  American,  and  we 
should  like  to  be  informed  upon  these 
points  if  another  copy  is  known  to  any  read¬ 
er  of  these  words.  Our  resources  upon  New 
France  were  enlarged  by  the  addition  to 
them  of  a  volume  which  contains  among 
other  things,  three  titles  relating  to  the  un¬ 
happy  “Affaire  du  Canada,”  the  investiga¬ 
tion  in  Paris  of  the  administration  of  the  In¬ 
tend  ant  Bigot  after  the  close  of  the  French 
and  Indian  War.  Two  of  these  pieces  were 
Memoire  du  Sieur  Martel  dans  l’ Affaire  du 
Canada ,  of  Paris,  1763,  and,  same  place  and 
same  year,  Observations  sur  les  Profits  Pre- 
tendus  indument  faits  par  la  Societe  Le- 
moine  des  Pins,  Martel,  ir  Varin.  The  Li¬ 
brary's  interest  in  Pacific  exploration  led  to 
the  purchase  of  Andrew  Kippis,  The  Life  of 
Captain  James  Cook,  London,  1788;  and  fi¬ 
nally,  a  good  solid  conclusion  to  this  discus¬ 
sion  of  acquisitions,  the  four  stout  volumes 
of  Captain  Cook’s  Troisieme  Voyage,  of 
Paris,  1785. 
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The  purchase  of  the  distinguished  books 
mentioned  or  described  at  length  in  this  Re¬ 
port  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
without  the  aid  of  the  Associates.  It  is  our 
pleasure  to  record  also  that  certain  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  organization  made  special  con¬ 
tributions  to  enable  us  to  acquire  some  of 
the  more  expensive  of  the  titles  discussed. 
These  were:  Mr.  Sinclair  W.  Armstrong; 
Mr.  George  H.  Beans;  Mr.  Richard  LeBaron 
Bowen;  Miss  Alice  Bray  ton;  Mr.  Frank  Hail 
Brown;  Mrs.  Harold  Brown;  Mrs.  John 
Nicholas  Brown;  the  Hon.  John  Nicholas 
Brown;  the  Hon.  David  K.  E.  Bruce;  Mr. 
Henry  S.  Chafee;  Mr.  William  R.  Coe;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alexander  Davidson,  Jr.  (in  mem¬ 
ory  of  Lathrop  Colgate  Harper);  Mr.  E. 
L.  DeGolyer;  Mr.  George  T.  Goodspeed; 
Estate  of  Lathrop  Colgate  Harper;  Mrs. 
Lathrop  Colgate  Harper;  Mr.  Arthur  A. 
Houghton,  Jr.;  Mr.  James  H.  Hyde;  Mr. 
Bernhard  Knollenberg;  Mrs.  Wilmarth  S. 
Lewis;  Mr.  Wilmarth  S.  Lewis;  Mr.  Josiah 
K.  Lilly;  Mr.  W.  Easton  Louttit,  Jr.;  Mrs. 
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Jesse  H.  Metcalf;  Mr.  William  Davis  Mil¬ 
ler;  Mr.  Junius  S.  Morgan;  Mr.  Carleton  D. 
Morse;  Mr.  John  G.  Peterson;  Mr.  Stephen 
W.  Phillips;  Mr.  Carleton  R.  Richmond;  Dr. 
A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach;  Miss  Ellen  D.  Sharpe; 
Mr.  Henry  D.  Sharpe;  Mrs.  Roswell  Skeel, 
Jr.;  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Streeter;  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Taylor;  Mr.  Henry  M.  Wriston;  and  Mr. 
George  A.  Zabriskie. 

Statistical  Report 

The  statistical  record  of  the  Library  for 
the  year  1950-1951  shows  a  total  of  687  vis¬ 
its  to  the  collections  for  purposes  of  re¬ 
search.  The  total  number  of  visits,  includ¬ 
ing  those  made  by  research  workers,  by  visi¬ 
tors  to  the  exhibitions,  and  by  persons  pres¬ 
ent  at  talks  given  by  the  staff  to  groups  and 
organizations  numbered  2,740.  The  Photo¬ 
graphic  Department  has  supplied  prints 
and  microfilm  exposures  in  fulfillment  of 
162  orders  from  individuals  and  institutions 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  Hol¬ 
land,  Scotland,  and  Sweden.  Six  hundred 
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and  eighty-nine  letters  were  written  by 
members  of  the  staff  conveying  or  acquir¬ 
ing  for  record  bibliographical  or  historical 
information.  It  has  been,  as  always,  a  deep¬ 
ly  based  satisfaction  to  put  to  work  in  the 
interests  of  historical  and  literary  scholar¬ 
ship  the  rare  materials  collected  by  the  for¬ 
mer  private  owners  of  the  Library  and  by 
those  who  have  administered  it  since  it  be¬ 
came  an  institution  for  the  public  service. 

Publications 

The  Library’s  chief  publication  of  the 
year  has  been  a  reproduction  by  the  collo¬ 
type  process,  with  silk-screen  coloring,  of 
the  Robert  Ryder  manuscript  map  of  Long 
Island  of  about  1675,  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  elements  in  our  “Blathwayt  Atlas,” 
the  wonderful  collection  of  maps  of  the 
English  empire  of  that  era  often  men¬ 
tioned  in  these  Reports.  Without  making 
extravagant  claims  for  the  Ryder  map  in 
the  matter  of  priority,  it  is  possible  to  say 
that  it  is  among  the  very  earliest  known 
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cartographic  representations  of  Long  Is¬ 
land,  Staten  Island,  Westchester  County, 
and  the  Connecticut  shore  of  the  Sound. 
We  are  confident  that  with  the  historian, 
the  resident  of  the  areas  concerned,  and 
with  those  who  love  maps  for  themselves  or 
for  their  decorative  quality,  our  facsimile 
will  take  its  place  as  a  production  of  fresh 
and  enduring  interest.  In  collaboration 
with  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  the 
John  Carter  Brown  Associates  brought  out 
The  Colonial  Scene ,  1602-1800 ,  an  anno¬ 
tated  catalogue  of  the  exhibition  of  that 
title  held  in  the  Library  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1949.  To  the  basic  list  of  titles 
displayed  in  the  exhibition  the  Antiquarian 
Society  added  a  considerable  number  of 
works  in  the  same  categories.  Thus  en¬ 
larged  and  revised,  and  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  by  Professor  Edmund  S.  Morgan  of 
Brown  University,  the  list  was  published  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquari¬ 
an  Society  for  April,  1950,  and  afterward 
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separately  printed  for  the  members  of  the 
Associates  and  for  general  sale.  The  Tovar 
Calendar  by  George  Kubler  and  Charles 
Gibson,  published  by  the  Connecticut 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  through  the 
Yale  University  Press,  is  a  facsimile  with  an 
extensive  introduction  of  the  calendrical 
portion  of  Juan  de  Tovar  s  "History  of  the 
Aztecs,”  the  beautifully  illustrated  manu- 
script  described  among  the  acquisitions  in 
our  Report  for  1947-1948.  A  gift  from  our 
Associate,  Mr.  William  A.  Needham,  of 
Providence,  enabled  us  to  purchase  for  re¬ 
sale  a  considerable  number  of  copies  of  this 
handsome  and  scholarly  work,  and  thus  to 
bear  a  small  part  in  the  costs  of  its  publi¬ 
cation. 

The  staff  of  the  Library,  unchanged  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  consists  of  Lawrence  C. 
Wroth,  Librarian;  Miss  Marion  W.  Adams 
and  Miss  Jeannette  D.  Black,  assistants; 
and  Mr.  Woodley  L.  Wright,  technical  as¬ 
sistant.  Assistance  on  a  part-time  basis  has 
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been  rendered  the  Library  and  the  Associ¬ 
ates  by  Mrs.  Raymond  N.  Watts. 

For  the  Committee  of  Management 

Henry  Merritt  Wriston 
John  Nicholas  Brown 
Clarence  Saunders  Brigham 
William  Davis  Miller 
Henry  Dexter  Sharpe 
James  Blaine  Hedges 

By  Lawrence  C.  Wroth 

Librarian 


THE  ASSOCIATES  OF 
THE  JOHN  CARTER  BROWN  LIBRARY 

1950-1951 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Raymond  Adams,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Adams,  Jr.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Miss  Marion  W.  Adams,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  Adams,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Mr.  Elmer  Adler,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 
Mr.  John  Eliot  Alden,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Lucy  T.  Aldrich,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Putnam  C.  Aldrich,  Stanford,  California 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Alford,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Slater  Allen,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Elmer  L.  Andersen,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Mr.  Clifford  S.  Anderson,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Fred  Anthoensen,  Portland,  Maine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Appleget,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Raymond  Clare  Archibald,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sinclair  W.  Armstrong,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Arnold,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  T.  Arnold,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Hugh  D.  Auchincloss,  McLean,  Virginia 

Mr.  James  T.  Babb,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Donald  S.  Babcock,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Leonard  Bacon,  Peace  Dale,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Hamilton  Vaughan  Bail,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Baker  &  Brooks,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  V.  Ballou,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  C.  Waller  Barrett,  New  York  City 

Mr.  George  H.  Beans,  Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Benedict,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Berridge,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Daniel  B.  Bianchi,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Bigelow,  Providence,  R.  I, 

Miss  Jeannette  D.  Black,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Black,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Blanchard,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Bodell,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

The  Rev.  Ilsley  Boone,  Mays  Landing,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Spencer  Borden,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Richard  LeBaron  Bowen,  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Pliny  A.  Boyd,  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leicester  Bradner,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Morgan  B.  Brainard,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Newton  C.  Brainard,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Claude  R.  Branch,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Alice  Brayton,  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Bartlet  Brebner,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Breeding,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  S.  Brigham,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Mr.  Fred  C.  Broomhead,  West  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Frank  Hail  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Glenn  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harcourt  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Harold  Brown,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  John  Carter  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

The  Hon.  John  Nicholas  Brown,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Lloyd  A.  Brown,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Miss  Marion  E.  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Brown,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Walter  G.  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
The  Hon.  David  K.  E.  Bruce,  Brookneal,  Virginia 
Mr.  Harris  H.  Bucklin,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Curt  F.  Biihler,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Bumpus,  Jr.,  Duxbury,  Massachusetts 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  M.  Burgess,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  W.  Randolph  Burgess,  New  York  City 

Miss  Katharine  DePew  Burlingame,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Burnham,  Braintree,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Russell  Burwell,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrett  D.  Byrnes,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  John  Hutchins  Cady,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  John  J.  Campbell,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  Wallace  Campbell,  Peace  Dale,  Rhode  Island 
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The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  C.  Lennart  Carlson,  Pascoag,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Carmichael,  Medford,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Carson,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Chafee,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Chafee,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Robert  F.  Chambers,  Nokomis,  Florida 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Pineo  Chase,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Chinard,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leallyn  B.  Clapp,  Greenwood,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  T.  Clapp,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  William  W.  Clary,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mr.  Donald  H.  Clauss,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Clifford,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  C.  Clough,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Morris  Cochran,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  William  R.  Coe,  New  York  City 

Miss  Marion  S.  Cole,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Maurice  Congdon,  Providence,  R.  I. 

*  Mr.  G.  R.  G.  Conway,  Mexico,  D.  F. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Cooke,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  N.  Couch,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  John  M.  Crawford,  Jr.,  New  York  City 
Dr.  Egerton  L.  Crispin,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Mr.  Everett  U.  Crosby,  Nantucket,  Massachusetts 
Mrs.  Gammell  Cross,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Harry  Parsons  Cross,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  M.  L.  Crossley,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Yale  Crouter,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Alan  P.  Cusick,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  Cutts,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  H.  Douglass  Dana,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Murray  S.  Danforth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Davidson,  Jr.,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Marshall  B.  Davidson,  New  York  City 
Dawson’s  Book  Shop,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Mrs.  Howard  D.  Day,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Dean,  Marietta,  Ohio 
Mr.  Robert  Dechert,  Bridgeport,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  E.  L.  DeGolyer,  Dallas,  Texas 
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Mr.  William  de  Krafft,  New  York  City 
Miss  Louise  Henry  DeWolf,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Sarah  Dickson,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Doheny,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Mr.  J.  Francis  Driscoll,  Brookline,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Henry  F.  du  Pont,  Winterthur,  Delaware 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Durgin,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  George  M.  Dutcher,  Middletown,  Connecticut 
Miss  Margarethe  L.  Dwight,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  James  S.  Eastham,  Andover,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Howard  N.  Eavenson,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Edward  Eberstadt  &  Sons,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gurney  Edwards,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Walter  A.  Edwards,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Edwards,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Espenschied,  Kew  Gardens,  New  York 
Mrs.  Walter  G.  Everett,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Bayard  Ewing,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Henry  Fletcher,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Flynn,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Hon.  Felix  Frankfurter,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Frazier,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke  Freeman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Freiburg,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Louis  S.  Friedland,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Donald  McKay  Frost,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Dr.  Frank  T.  Fulton,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  John  F.  Fulton,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Donald  C.  Gallup,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Alexander  Gardiner,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  Dozier  Gardner,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Mrs.  John  W.  Garrett,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Mr.  Gordon  Gaskill,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Gilman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  W.  B.  Gilmer,  Louisa,  Virginia 

Mr.  Leon  Godchaux,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  I.  Goddard,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  I.  Goddard,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  Frederick  R.  Goff,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Mr.  Howard  L.  Goodhart,  New  York  City 

Miss  Lydia  M.  Gooding,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  George  T.  Goodspeed,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Douglas  H.  Gordon,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Mr.  Everett  D.  Graff,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Mr.  Ben  Grauer,  New  York  City 

Miss  Eleanor  B.  Green,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Erik  H.  Green,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

The  Hon.  Theodore  Francis  Green,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Edwin  Farnham  Greene,  New  York  City 
Miss  Bertha  C.  Greenough,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Greenough,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Greenough,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Grosvenor,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Miss  Annette  M.  Ham,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Sidney  Hamer,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Sinclair  Hamilton,  New  York  City 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  George  P.  Hammond,  Berkeley,  California 

Mr.  George  L.  Harding,  Palo  Alto,  California 

Mr.  Albert  Harkness,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Estate  of  Lathrop  Colgate  Harper,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  Lathrop  Colgate  Harper,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.«Hart,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Horace  Hart,  Rochester,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Hastings,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Wyndham  Hayward,  Winter  Park,  Florida 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Heartman,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Hedges,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Hendee,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Herrmann,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Philip  Hofer,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Mrs.  John  S.  Holbrook,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Arthur  A.  Houghton,  Jr.,  Queenstown,  Maryland 
Mrs.  Elisha  H.  Howard,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Wright  Howes,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rowland  R.  Hughes,  New  York  City 
Mr.  E.  Harold  Hugo,  Meriden,  Connecticut 
Mr.  Karl  Humphrey,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Howard  Hunt,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Frederic  J.  Hunt,  East  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Roy  Arthur  Hunt,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  S.  Foster  Hunt,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Hurley,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Roland  D.  Hussey,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Mr.  James  H.  Hyde,  New  York  City 

Miss  Katharine  Irwin,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Henry  Greene  Jackson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Stuart  W.  Jackson,  Gloucester,  Virginia 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Jackson,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jacobson,  Providence,  R.  I. 

*  Dr.  Myron  D.  Jacoby,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Mr.  M.  Dean  Jacoby,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  A.  Jonah,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Arnold  W.  Jones,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Frank  N.  Jones,  Athens,  Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnaby  C.  Keeney,  Providence,  R,  I. 

Mr.  Winfield  S.  Kennedy,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Kenny,  Providence,  R.  1. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Kenyon,  Edgewood,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Meyer  Kestnbaum,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Mr.  Russell  H.  Kettell,  Lexington,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Le  Roy  E.  Kimball,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Sidney  A.  Kimber,  Duxbury,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Eugene  A.  Kingman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Frederic  R.  Kirkland,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Bernhard  Knollenberg,  Chester,  Connecticut 
Mr.  H.  P.  Kraus,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  La  Farge,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Laing,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Plerman  A.  Lawson,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Edward  Lazare,  New  York  City 
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Mr.  R.  W.  Leith,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Waldo  G.  Leland,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Grace  F.  Leonard,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

*  Mr.  Austin  T.  Levy,  Harrisville,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy,  Harrisville,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Nancy  Duke  Lewis,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Wilmarth  Sheldon  Lewis,  Farmington,  Connecticut 
Mr.  Wilmarth  Sheldon  Lewis,  Farmington,  Connecticut 
Mr.  Josiah  K.  Lilly,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Bruce  Lindsay,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Lisle,  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island 
The  Willoughby  Little  Foundation,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Augustus  M.  Lord,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

*  Mr.  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Jr.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Easton  Louttit,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  E.  Lownes,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  John  Lownes,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  M.  Lydenberg,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Mr.  David  H.  McAlpin,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 
Dr.  Charles  A.  McDonald,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  MacDonnell,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Russell  McKay,  Youngstown,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Otto  Madlener,  Winnetka,  Illinois 

*  Mr.  Albert  E.  Marshall,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Marshall,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Hunter  S.  Marston,  New  York  City 

*  Mr.  William  Gwinn  Mather,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  V.  Meehan,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Douglas  Mercer,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Bruce  Merriman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Ernest  T.  H.  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Pierce  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  George  T.  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keyes  D.  Metcalf,  Belmont,  Massach  usetts 
Mr.  Donald  G.  Millar,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Rulon  Miller,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Davis  Miller,  Wakefield,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Miner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  P.  Monahon,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Fulmer  Mood,  Austin,  Texas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  S.  Morgan,  Norwood,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Morgan,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Junius  S.  Morgan,  New  York  City 
Miss  Margaret  S.  Morriss,  Noank,  Connecticut 
Mr.  William  D.  F.  Morrisson,  Valley  Falls,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  D.  Morse,  Needham,  Mass. 

Mr.  Howard  S.  Mott,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Cushman  Murphy,  New  York  City 

Mr.  William  A.  Needham,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Jack  Neiburg,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Chapin  S.  Newhard,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Mr.  Harry  S.  Newman,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Kenneth  H.  N.  Newton,  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Nicholson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  K.  H.  Nightingale,  Jr.,  Saunderstown,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Allen  Noble,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Gale  Noyes,  Rumford,  R.  I. 

Mr.  J.  Orin  Oliphant,  Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Alfred  W.  Paine,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Ralph  M.  Palmer,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  L.  Parker,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Parker,  Janesville,  Wisconsin 

Miss  Mary  H.  Parsons,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Gregory  H.  Paul,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Peck,  West  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Clara  L.  Penney,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Boies  Penrose,  Devon,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  B.  Perkins,  West  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Mr.  John  G.  Peterson,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Petze,  Jr.,  Newcastle,  Delaware 

Mr.  Carl  H.  Pforzheimer,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Philbrick,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  James  Duncan  Phillips,  Topsfield,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  James  Tice  Phillips,  San  Francisco,  California 
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Mr.  Stephen  W.  Phillips,  Salem,  Massachusetts 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  C.  Pitts,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dr.  J.  Hall  Pleasants,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Mr.  Wallace  L.  Pond,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Ralph  M.  Pons,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emery  M.  Porter,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Post,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  T.  I.  Hare  Powel,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Sherburne  Prescott,  Greenwich,  Connecticut 
Mr.  Andrew  E.  Propper,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  M.  Rabinowitz,  Sands  Point,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Read,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Roland  L.  Redmond,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  P.  Reid,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Willard  S.  Richardson,  Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Carleton  R.  Richmond,  Milton,  Massachusetts 
Miss  Jean  Richmond,  Wakefield,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  Rikert,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  William  J.  Roberts,  Northbrook,  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

William  H.  Robinson,  Ltd.,  London,  England 

Mr.  Jose  M.  Rodriguez,  Santiago  de  Chile 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Roelker,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Dr.  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Dr.  Erwin  Rosenthal,  Berkeley,  California 

Mr.  Lessing  J.  Rosenwald,  Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania 

Miss  Mary  Rugh,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Rudolph  Ruzicka,  Concord,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Paul  J.  Sachs,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Shaw  Safe,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Salant,  New  York  City 

Mr.  William  H.  Scheide,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Miss  Dorothy  M.  Schullian,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Mr.  James  C.  Scott,  Warwick,  Rhode  Island 

Seven  Gables  Bookshop,  New  York  City 

Miss  Ellen  Dexter  Sharpe,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dexter  Sharpe,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Sheffield,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Miss  Charmion  Shelby,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Edwin  F.  Sherman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Sherman,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  Harry  B.  Sherman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  C.  Sherman,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Silton,  Rye,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rollo  Silver,  Brockton,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Roswell  Skeel,  Jr.,  Harriman,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Jermain  Slocum,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brockholst  M.  Smith,  Saylesville,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Adrian  Smith,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Hope  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Levi  P.  Smith,  Burlington,  Vermont 

The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  W.  Smith,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Russell  C.  Smith,  Cranston,  Rhode  Island 

Master  Theodore  Berridge  Sohler,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Colonel  Thomas  M.  Spaulding,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Spicer,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Samuel  Stern,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  George  Stevens,  Narragansett,  Rhode  Island 

Henry  Stevens,  Son  &  Stiles,  London,  England 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randall  Stewart,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Margaret  B.  Stillwell,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Captain  Ellis  S.  Stone  (U.  S.  N.  ret.),  New  York  City 

Mr.  Francis  H.  Stone,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Mary  Street,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Streeter,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rush  Sturges,  Wakefield,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  W.  Sullivan,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Edward  Sulzberger,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Thomas  L.  Suter,  Hillsboro,  Virginia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  F.  Swan,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Arthur  Swann,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Earl  G.  Swem,  Williamsburg,  Virginia 

Mrs.  Royal  C.  Taft,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Earl  C.  Tanner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  B.  Tanner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Taylor,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will  S.  Taylor,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Samuel  Temkin,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

*  Mr.  Roderick  Terry,  Jr.,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  James  Edward  Tobin,  Tuckahoe,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Touret,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  A.  L.  Tree,  Larchmont,  New  York 

Miss  Marie  Tremaine,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Justin  G.  Turner,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Mr.  James  A.  Tyson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  R.  W.  G.  Vail,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Earl  Vandale,  Amarillo,  Texas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  Williamstown,  Mass. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  B.  Van  Houten,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Miss  Mabel  Van  Norman,  Marblehead,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Van  Nostrand,  Berkeley,  California 
Mr.  Richmond  Viall,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  O.  Vietor,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  Henry  R.  Wagner,  San  Marino,  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Walsh,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  N.  Watts,  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wells,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  H.  Wetherald,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Nicholson  White,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Muir  Whitehill,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Arthur  H.  Wilkinson,  Forest  Hills,  New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley  A.  Williams,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Walter  Wilson,  Providence,  R.  I. 

*  Mr*  George  C.  Wing,  Jr.,  Auburn,  Maine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Parker  Winship,  Charles  River,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  R.  Woodward,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Wormser,  New  York  City 

Mr.  William  D.  Wright,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodley  L.  Wright,  Warwick  Neck,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Wriston,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  C.  Wroth,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Kinvin  Wroth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  Peregrine  Wroth,  Jr.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Mr.  Thomas  Granger  Wroth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  William  Henry  Wroth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  George  A.  Zabriskie,  New  York  City 

(Names  in  the  foregoing  list  preceded  by  an  asterisk  are 
those  of  deceased  Associates  who  were  members  in  the 
year  1950-1951.) 


Members  added  to  the  Associates  since  the  compilation  of 
the  foregoing  list  for  the  year  1950— 1951. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  H.  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leroy  F.  Burroughs,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Cull,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Lewis  Hanke,  Austin,  Texas 

Mr.  Louis  J.  Heizmann,  Reading,  Pennsylvania 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Littlefield,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Stratford  Lee  Morton,  Clayton,  Missouri 

Miss  Josephine  Purtscher,  Middle  Haddam,  Connecticut 

Mr.  William  H.  Putnam,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Lawrence  B.  Romaine,  Middleboro,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Rossiter,  Ithaca,  New  York 

Mr.  Donald  Scott,  Jr.,  Gladwyne,  Pennsylvania 

Miss  Mildred  M.  Stanton,  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Verney,  Dedham,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Pemberton  Whitcomb,  New  York  City 

Mr.  E.  C.  Woodley,  Montreal,  Canada 

Mr.  John  Cook  Wyllie,  Charlottesville,  Virginia 
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John  Nicholas  Brown  died  May  1 ,  1900.  Under 
the  terms  of  his  will ,  the  Library  of  Americana 
collected  by  his  father  and  enlarged  by  himself 
and  his  brother  Harold  was  transferred  to  Brown 
University  in  May ,  1904.  Mr.  Brown's  will  also 
provided  $150,000  for  a  building ,  together  with 
an  endowment  fund  of  $500,000. 

The  Library  is  under  the  direct  charge  of  a 
Committee  of  Management  appointed  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  University.  This  Committee 
consists  of  President  Henry  Merritt  Wriston, 
John  Nicholas  Brown,  Clarence  Saunders  Brig¬ 
ham,  William  Davis  Miller,  and  Henry  Dexter 
Sharpe,  with  James  Blaine  Hedges  serving  as 
consultant  to  the  Committee.  The  Librarian  is 
Lawrence  C.  Wroth. 

The  Reports  of  the  Committee  for  the  years 
1906-1910  were  printed  as  a  part  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  President  of  the  University.  The 
Reports  for  1911  and  the  succeeding  years  have 
been  printed  separately. 


IT  has  been  our  privilege  to  express  annu¬ 
ally  in  our  Report  to  the  Corporation  of 
Brown  University  the  sense  of  gratitude  we 
feel  towards  the  Associates  of  the  John  Car¬ 
ter  Brown  Library  for  their  continued  fos¬ 
tering  of  our  purposes.  Once  more  we  take 
up  that  pleasantest  of  obligations.  In  this 
year  of  1951-1952,  as  for  eight  preceding 
years,  the  kindness  and  interest  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  a  daily  stimulus  to  us,  and 
their  monetary  contributions  have  made 
possible  the  maintenance  of  a  steady  growth 
in  the  size  and  distinction  of  the  Library's 
varied  collections.  Through  the  regular  con¬ 
tributions  of  410  members  of  record  on 
June  30,  1952,  and  through  contributions 
for  special  purposes,  plus  a  small  sum  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  sale  of  publications,  the 
total  of  the  Associates'  gifts  to  the  Library 
for  the  year  in  question  amounted  to  $13,- 
143.27. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Associates  was 
held  in  the  Library  with  the  usual  good  at- 


tendance  on  the  evening  of  May  16,  1952. 
The  exhibition  which  was  opened  on  that 
occasion,  entitled  "Errand  into  the  Wilder¬ 
ness:  New  England,  1602-1763,”  had  to  do 
with  the  establishment  of  New  England  and 
the  development  of  the  social  and  spiritual 
aspects  of  its  life  in  the  designated  period. 
The  speaker,  Mr.  Perry  Miller,  Professor  of 
American  Literature,  Harvard  University, 
took  the  title  of  the  exhibition  as  the  theme 
of  the  address  he  delivered  that  evening. 
Mr.  Miller’s  address,  accompanied  by  a 
check-list  of  the  books  forming  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  which  it  interpreted,  has  been  sched¬ 
uled  for  publication  in  the  January,  1953, 
issue  of  The  William  and  Mary  Quarterly. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the  editors  of 
the  Quarterly ,  the  address  and  list  will  be 
reprinted  separately  as  the  seventh  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Associates.  As  in  the  case  of  our 
earlier  publications,  a  copy  of  Errand  into 
the  Wilderness  is  to  be  sent  to  each  member 
of  the  organization. 

Additions  made  to  the  Library  through 


funds  contributed  by  the  Associates  num¬ 
bered  422  items  in  the  form  of  books,  broad¬ 
sides,  prints,  maps,  and  manuscripts  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  Americas,  printed  or  written  be¬ 
fore  the  year  1801.  We  turn  with  pleasure 
to  the  discussion  of  some  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  of  these  pieces. 

The  American  Revolution 

An  English  publication  entitled  The 
Scourge  so  commended  itself  to  the  people 
of  Boston  that  four  editions  of  its  two  num¬ 
bers  were  reprinted  by  Isaiah  Thomas,  the 
patriot  printer,  in  one  week  of  May,  1771. 
The  acquisition  of  Number  I  of  this  harsh 
arraignment  of  King  and  Ministry,  in  the 
first  of  its  Boston  editions,  led  us  to  reflect 
upon  the  extraordinary  degree  of  outspo¬ 
kenness  permitted  the  English  liberals  of 
the  late  eighteenth  century.  In  such  publi¬ 
cations  as  this  and  in  others  acquired  in  the 
past— The  North  Briton ,  The  Whisperer ,  or 
The  Crisis ,  for  example— criticism  frequent¬ 
ly  climbed  over  the  wall  into  the  field  of 
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defamation.  Against  some  of  these,  it  is 
true,  action  was  occasionally  taken,  but  it 
could  no  longer  be  said  in  England  that  to 
speak  evil  of  kings  was  to  lose  one’s  ears. 
But  even  while  these  reflections  were  occu- 
pying  us,  the  arrival  at  the  Library  and  the 
subsequent  examination  of  a  collection  of 
prints  recently  purchased  brought  about  a 
further  enlargement  of  our  ideas  on  free¬ 
dom  of  expression.  Here  before  us  was  the 
celebrated  collection  of  English  caricatures 
relating  to  the  American  Revolution  formed 
years  ago  by  the  late  R.  T.  Haines  Halsey, 
scholarly  antiquarian  and  collector  of  New 
York,  Annapolis,  and  New  Haven.  Through 
the  consideration  of  these  prints  it  became 
impressively  clear  that  the  mockery,  scorn, 
and  contempt  savagely  employed  by  the 
writing  men  of  that  era  were  intensified  in 
effectiveness  when  taken  up  and  wielded 
as  weapons  of  controversy  by  the  artist  and 
engraver. 

The  Halsey  collection  as  acquired  by  the 
Library  numbers  258  prints  exclusive  of 


duplicates.  About  thirty  of  these  proceed 
from  periods  just  before  or  just  after  the 
Revolution;  the  remainder  are  of  direct 
Revolutionary  interest,  or  deal  with  closely 
related  events  or  movements  in  British  po¬ 
litical  affairs.  Most  of  the  prints  in  the  col¬ 
lection  are  in  black  and  white,  but  a  fair 
proportion  of  them  bear  the  added  interest 
of  gay  and  skillful  coloring.  A  selection  of 
150  prints  from  the  collection  was  exhibited 
at  the  New  York  Public  Library  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1939,  and  in  the  same  month  a  cata¬ 
logue  with  an  informative  introduction  by 
Mr.  Halsey  was  published  in  the  Bulletin  of 
that  institution  under  the  title  “Impolitical 
Prints.” 

In  his  introduction  to  "Impolitical  Prints,” 
Mr.  Halsey  tells  us  that  about  140  print 
shops  flourished  in  London  in  the  term  of 
years  1774-1783,  and  that  nearly  fifty  of 
these  were  represented  in  the  selection 
of  150  items  which  made  up  his  catalogue. 
The  place  of  the  comic  and  satiric  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  English  and  Continental  print 
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shops  of  that  period  has  been  taken  in  our 
later  age  by  the  comic  strips  and  the  so¬ 
cial  and  political  cartoons  of  newspaper 
and  magazine.  Because  of  their  consider¬ 
able  price— sixpence  to  two  shillings  plain 
and  double  that  colored— it  seems,  at  first 
thought,  that  these  earlier  prints  could 
hardly  have  been  intended  for  the  masses 
in  the  same  degree  as  the  newspaper  and 
periodical  cartoons  of  today.  None  the  less 
they  came  effectively  to  the  attention  of 
the  London  populace  through  their  display 
in  the  many-paned  windows  of  the  shops 
which  issued  them.  The  blocking  of  the 
walks  in  front  of  print-shop  windows  by 
crowds  of  “idle  and  profligate,”  but,  doubt¬ 
less,  profanely  amused,  persons  was  serious¬ 
ly  complained  of  in  a  London  newspaper 
of  1776.  There  are  clear  indications  that 
popular  sentiment  approved  the  course  of 
the  print  sellers  in  their  attitude  towards 
the  American  cause,  indications  that  many 
Englishmen  agreed  with  the  newspaper 
writer  who  in  1775  observed  “that  the  Ques- 


tion  rightly  understood  is  not  Great  Britain 
against  America,  but  the  Ministry  against 
both.”  The  Halsey  collection  as  exhibited 
at  the  New  York  Public  Library  contained 
only  three  prints  of  the  period  which  were 
strongly  anti-American  in  their  intent. 

It  does  little  justice  to  the  impact  of  the 
collection  as  a  whole  to  mention  specifical¬ 
ly  certain  of  its  individual  prints,  but  to  es¬ 
chew  doing  so  would  be  to  display  a  kind 
of  restraint  we  do  not  possess.  The  most 
widely  known  of  all  the  caricatures,  The 
Repeal ,  or  in  one  version,  The  Repeal  Or 
the  Funeral  Procession ,  of  Miss  Americ- 
Stamp,  of  1766,  is  recorded  in  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue  of  Political  and  Person¬ 
al  Satires  in  seven  editions,  issues,  and  states 
under  the  entry  No.  4140.  The  Library  now 
owns  five  versions  of  this  print,  of  which 
two  are  not  in  the  British  Museum  Cata¬ 
logue.  In  the  collection  also  are  two  of  the 
English  prints  which  Paul  Revere  copied  for 
publication  in  The  Roijal  American  Maga¬ 
zine  of  Boston,  1774.  Of  unusual  interest, 
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and  of  consequence  for  more  reasons  than 
one,  is  the  print,  probably  engraved  by  its 
publisher,  Thomas  Rowlandson,  entitled 
The  Unfortunate  Major  Andree,  offering  his 
Watch  to  Procure  his  Release .  This  lively, 
naive  representation  of  Andre’s  capture, 
vividly  colored,  was  published  in  London 
on  December  1,  1780,  just  two  months  after 
the  execution  in  America  of  its  principal  fig¬ 
ure.  Not  previously  mentioned,  we  believe, 
by  Andre  collectors,  the  print  here  de¬ 
scribed  adds  fresh  and  picturesque  interest 
to  the  Library’s  materials  on  the  subject  of 
the  unfortunate  go-between  in  the  Arnold 
treason.  A  print  entitled  The  Retreat  from 
Concord  to  Lexington  of  the  Army  of  Wild 
Irish  Asses  Defeated  hy  the  Brave  Ameri¬ 
can  Militia  informs  the  London  populace, 
satirically  and  unsympathetically,  of  the 
disaster  to  the  British  regulars  on  the  19th 
of  April  in  1775.  Another  print  in  the  col¬ 
lection  to  be  mentioned  specifically  is  nei¬ 
ther  British  nor  Revolutionary,  but  an  ear¬ 
ly  American  caricature,  possibly  engraved 
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by  Henry  Dawkins,  of  Philadelphia.  The 
Election  a  Medley ,  Humbly  Inscribed ,  to 
Squire  Lilliput  Professor  of  Scurrillity  is  a 
large  print,  measuring  22)i  x  17  inches,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  polling  of  a  vote  for  assembly- 
men  at  Philadelphia.  Beneath  the  picture  of 
the  Old  Court  House,  in  which  the  polling 
was  taking  place,  are  engraved  thirty-four 
satirical  stanzas  dealing,  and  dealing  very 
rudely,  with  men  and  movements  of  the 
disturbed  politics  of  Pennsylvania  in  1764. 
If  we  were  called  upon  to  guess  at  the  au¬ 
thorship  of  this  set  of  verses  we  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  they  had  been  written  by  Isaac 
Hunt,  known  to  fame  chiefly  as  the  father 
in  later  years  of  Leigh  Hunt,  the  English 
poet  and  essayist.  In  our  esteem  this  piece 
has  many  virtues.  It  is  one  of  the  first  of 
American  caricatures,  an  early  American 
copperplate  engraving,  an  early  work  of 
American  verse,  an  interior  view  of  a  co¬ 
lonial  American  city,  and,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  content,  a  contemporary  document 
having  to  do  with  a  great  many  individuals 
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and  with  many  aspects  of  the  political  and 
religious  controversy  which  agitated  the 
most  socially  complex  of  the  colonies  in  an 
especially  difficult  year  of  its  history. 

The  value  of  the  Halsey  collection  to  the 
student  of  Revolutionary  history  is  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  its  general  statement  of  the  pro- 
American  inclination  of  contemporary  Eng¬ 
lish  liberals.  It  is,  for  one  thing,  a  documen¬ 
tation,  with  specific  commentary,  of  many 
single  events  or  many  series  of  events  in 
British  or  American  politics  and  military 
history.  A  second  feature  of  interest  is  that 
the  majority  of  the  prints  offer  a  racy  expo¬ 
sition  of  manners  and  customs,  presented 
with  eighteenth-century  freedom  from  the 
hampering  bonds  of  reticence.  Many  of 
them,  also,  are  at  once  recognized  as  splen¬ 
did  sources  for  the  study  of  costumes  and 
uniforms.  And,  finally,  the  collection,  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  whole,  is  seen  to  form  a  body 
of  material  of  highest  worth  to  those  who 
study  that  conflict  of  ideas  and  ideals  which 
came  into  being  on  either  side  of  the  Atlan- 
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tic  when  the  third  George  took  on  the  task 
of  stemming  in  England  and  America  the 
flood  of  constitutional  government. 

It  could  not  be  said  at  all  times  through¬ 
out  the  Revolution  that  the  leaders  of  it 
were  a  band  of  brothers  in  the  sense  of  be- 
ing  a  group  joined  and  held  together  by  un¬ 
alterable  affection  and  unity.  Disunion,  to 
tell  the  truth,  existed  in  so  remarkable  a  de¬ 
gree  in  the  army  and  in  political  life  that 
there  were  times  when  it  seemed  unlikely 
the  cause  could  be  successful.  Jealousy  of 
his  associates,  conviction  of  personal  right¬ 
ness,  and  sombre  delight  in  controversy 
were  qualities  manifested  by  Arthur  Lee  of 
Virginia,  joint  commissioner  to  France  with 
Franklin  and  Silas  Deane,  which  brought 
into  being  conflict  of  a  sort  seriously  dis¬ 
tressing  to  mild  and  balanced  men  then  and 
now.  It  was  Lee’s  contention  that  Silas 
Deane,  his  fellow  commissioner,  had  en¬ 
tered  upon  arrangements  in  the  supply  of 
goods  and  stores  for  Congress  with  the 
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dramatist  Caron  de  Beaumarchais,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  French  government,  where¬ 
by  the  country  was  being  robbed  and  Deane 
and  Beaumarchais  enriched.  He  maintained 
that  Franklin  was  not  only  aware  of  this  sit¬ 
uation  and  doing  nothing  about  it,  but  that 
he  too  was  guilty  of  irregularities,  especial¬ 
ly  in  overlooking  or  condoning  the  ques¬ 
tionable  methods  employed  by  his  neph¬ 
ew,  Jonathan  Williams,  in  conducting  the 
public  business  at  Nantes.  Deane  was  ru¬ 
ined  financially  and  in  reputation  by  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  him  in  the  Continental 
Congress.  In  1842  a  later  Congress  repudi¬ 
ated  the  action  of  its  predecessor  and  paid 
his  descendants  some  recompense  for  his 
expenditures  in  France,  characterizing  the 
original  audit  of  his  accounts,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  accuser,  Lee,  as  “ex  parte ,  er¬ 
roneous,  and  a  gross  injustice.  .  . 

The  verdict  of  twentieth-century  histori¬ 
ans  upon  Commissioner  Deane  lacks  the 
element  of  accord.  Though  Deane  made 
mistakes,  one  of  them  tells  us,  these  were 
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of  “a  nature  that  no  man  of  honor  need 
blush  to  acknowledge/'  Somewhat  later  he 
is  referred  to  by  another  historian  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  condemnatory  article  as 
“this  war  profiteer."  It  can  only  be  suggest¬ 
ed  that  as  profiteer  he  was  notably  unsuc¬ 
cessful;  after  the  failure  of  Congress  to  re¬ 
imburse  him  for  his  expenditures  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  service,  he  lived  in  impoverished  exile 
until  his  death  in  1789. 

Lee  gained  nothing  of  reputation  or  hon¬ 
or  by  these  attacks  upon  his  associate  com¬ 
missioners.  Alone  of  all  concerned  Franklin 
came  through  in  triumph.  He,  not  Lee,  was 
appointed  minister  to  France  when  the 
Commission  was  dissolved,  and  Lee’s  influ¬ 
ence  in  Congress  was  never  strong  enough 
to  remove  him  from  the  office. 

By  way  of  printed  documentation  of  this 
ugly  incident,  the  Library  has  possessed  for 
many  years  both  the  Williamsburg  and  the 
Philadelphia  editions  of  Lee’s  first  pamphlet 
on  the  subject,  that  is,  Extracts  from  a  Let¬ 
ter  written  to  the  President  of  Congress,  by 
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the  Hon.  Arthur  Lee ,  Esquire ,  in  Answer  to 
a  Libel  published  in  the  Pennsylvania  Ga¬ 
zette  of  the  Fifth  of  December ,  1778.  By 
Silas  Deane ,  Esquire ,  Williamsburg,  1779. 
In  this  book  were  the  accusations  which  led 
to  the  downfall  of  Silas  Deane.  Lee  next 
turned  upon  his  other  fellow  commissioner, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  Franklin’s  nephew, 
Williams,  with  a  pamphlet,  one  of  our  re¬ 
cent  acquisitions,  entitled  Observations  on 
certain  Commercial  Transactions  in  France , 
laid  before  Congress ,  Philadelphia,  1780.  It 
has  been  said  that  it  was  Lee’s  way  first  to 
suspect,  then  to  denounce,  and  then  to  seek 
proof.  Franklin’s  refusal  to  engage  in  the 
controversy  doubtless  vexed  his  attacker. 
Our  philosopher  had  his  own  answer  to  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  sort  in  his  saying  that  splashes 
of  dirt  thrown  upon  one’s  character  should 
be  suffered  to  remain,  that  “they  would  all 
rub  off  when  they  were  dry.”  Not  all  men 
have  the  fortitude  to  await  that  natural 
eventuation. 
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The  refusal  of  the  British  in  Savannah  to 
capitulate  to  the  combined  attack  of  d’Es- 
taing  and  the  American  General  Lincoln, 
discussed  in  our  Report  for  1950-1951,  was 
a  blow  of  a  bad  sort  to  the  American  cause. 
The  British  were  not  slow  to  profit  by  the 
Allied  failure  at  Savannah  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  withdrawal  of  the  Americans  under 
Benjamin  Lincoln  to  their  base  at  Charles¬ 
ton,  South  Carolina.  In  March,  1780,  Clinton 
led  a  large  force  against  Charleston,  which, 
after  a  brave  but  militarily  uninspired  re¬ 
sistance,  fell  on  May  12th  of  that  year.  We 
have  recently  acquired  A  Plan  of  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Operations  against  Charlestown ,  the 
Army  being  commanded  by  L.  G.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  K.B.  and  the  Fleet  by  Vice-Admi¬ 
ral  Arbuthnot ,  from  an  Original  Drawing 
sent  by  an  Officer  in  the  Army.  London. 
Printed  for  Rob 1  Sayer  and  John  Bennett , 
Map  and  Sea  Chart  sellers.  No.  53,  Fleet 
Street ,  as  the  Act  directs.  27  of  May  1780. 
The  dates  show  that  some  weeks  before  the 
news  of  the  fall  of  Charleston  reached  them, 
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people  in  England  had  been  instructed 
in  the  broad  outlines  of  the  siege.  The  title 
and  imprint  of  this  well-drawn  and  careful¬ 
ly  printed  map,  which  measures  17%  x  21% 
inches,  are  given  here  in  full  because  we 
have  not  been  able  to  locate  elsewhere  an¬ 
other  copy  of  what  must  be  regarded  as  an 
interesting  element  in  the  military  cartog¬ 
raphy  of  the  Revolution. 

New  England 

For  a  good  many  years  we  have  felt  a 
special  interest  in  a  map  in  our  collection 
bearing  the  title,  A  new  Map  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  New  York.  New  larsey.  Pensilvania. 
Maryland,  and  Virginia.  By  Philip  Lea  in 
Cheap-side  London ,  with  the  imprint,  '‘By 
Philip  Lea  at  the  Atlas  and  Hercules  in 
Cheap-side  London.”  From  evidence  of 
place  names  we  have  been  aware  that  this 
map  was  to  be  dated,  somewhat  indefinite¬ 
ly,  1692  or  later.”  We  were  aware  also  that 
earlier  issues  of  the  map  existed.  It  was  our 
good  fortune  this  year  to  find  in  an  English 
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catalogue  a  copy  of  the  first  recognized  is¬ 
sue  of  the  map  with  title  as  above,  except 
that  Philip  Lea  is  not  mentioned  in  the  title 
and  that  the  imprint  reads  “Sold  by  Iohn 
Thornton  .  .  .  Rob*  Morden  .  .  .  And  by  Phil¬ 
ip  Lea.  .  .  .”  A  good  many  features  of  the 
map  in  this  issue— place  names  or  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  them  chiefly— led  us  when  it  came 
to  hand  to  date  it  about  1685,  and  in  this 
we  find  ourselves  confirmed  by  the  admir¬ 
able  treatment  of  the  map  in  Elizabeth 
Baer,  Seventeenth  Century  Maryland ,  No. 
123,  where  it  is  shown  that  Arber’s  Term 
Catalogues ,  II,  126,  Easter  term,  1685,  an¬ 
nounced  “A  new  Map  of  the  English  Em¬ 
pire  in  America”  and,  further,  that  this 
which  we  shall  call  the  “Empire”  map  was 
a  production  made  up  of  four  conjoined 
maps  of  which  the  basic  map  was  that  one 
of  which  we  are  writing,  that  is,  the  first  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Thornton,  Morden,  and  Lea,  A 
new  Map  of  New  England ,  etc.  The  com¬ 
plete  “Empire”  map  is  known  to  exist  only 
in  the  copy  found  in  the  Bibliotheque  Na- 
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tionale.  To  possess  its  central  feature  in  the 
form  of  the  Thornton,  Morden,  and  Lea 
map  is  a  satisfaction  we  share  with  several 
other  institutions. 

The  bibliographical  interest  of  the  map  is 
by  no  means  fully  exhausted  by  the  state¬ 
ments  already  made  concerning  it.  It  is 
clear,  for  example,  that  the  map  is  an  entity 
though  it  was  used  also  as  one  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  larger  production.  The  question 
arises  as  to  whether  the  map  had  an  earlier 
and  separate  issue,  perhaps  in  1684,  before 
it  was  employed  as  a  part  of  the  “Empire” 
map.  Some  evidence  exists  that  the  form 
which  we  describe  as  the  first  issue  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  an  issue  now  lost  to  knowledge. 
It  is  difficult,  except  upon  this  assumption, 
to  account  for  the  presence  in  all  copies  we 
have  seen  of  several  erased  place  names  in 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Delaware.  These,  of  course,  could  have 
been  erased  while  the  plate  was  in  process 
of  engraving,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
could  have  been  discovered  as  incorrect  or 
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superfluous  and  erased  from  the  plate  after 
its  first  printing. 

But  our  interest  in  this  map  is  more  than 
bibliographical.  The  additions  made  to  the 
third  issue  in  the  form  of  place  names  of 
counties  and  towns,  especially  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  New  Jersey  area,  are  of  high 
interest  to  those  who  look  upon  maps  as 
historical  documents.  The  boundaries  of  the 
New  England  colonies  are  explicit  and 
clearly  laid  down  in  color,  and  finally  the 
New  England  road  system  it  sets  forth 
places  it  among  the  earliest  road  maps  of 
any  part  of  the  English  colonies.  This  is  not 
precisely  a  road  map  for  the  tourist  of  to¬ 
day,  but  it  does  at  least  give  clear  and  us¬ 
able  information  as  to  routes  from  Boston  to 
three  points  upon  the  Connecticut  River. 
These  were  the  routes  through  Dedham, 
Marlborough,  and  Worcester  to  Springfield; 
through  Medfield  and  Mendon  to  Hartford, 
the  so-called  "Mendon  Way”;  and,  finally, 
the  route  we  know  today  as  the  "Post  Road  ” 
through  Providence  and  the  Narragansett 


Country  to  the  Sound,  thence  through  Ston- 
ington  to  New  London  to  Lyme.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  is  shown  the  celebrated  Rhode 
Island  road  later  called  the  "Ten  Rod  Road,” 
the  wide  passage  across  the  state  along 
which  the  cattle  of  the  western  area  and 
eastern  Connecticut  could  be  comfortably 
driven  to  the  towns  on  Narragansett  Bay. 
Some  of  these  roads,  it  is  true,  had  appeared 
in  small  scale  upon  the  Daniel  Map  of  ye 
English  Empire  brought  out  by  Morden  and 
Berry  five  years  earlier,  but  in  the  Thorn¬ 
ton,  Morden,  and  Lea  map  of  1685  they  are 
laid  out  for  the  first  time  bold  and  clear. 
Our  third,  or  1692,  issue  of  the  map  has  been 
used  by  more  than  one  earnest  aficionado 
of  roads.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  acquired 
for  their  examination  the  same  map  in  an 

issue  brought  out  at  least  seven  years  ear¬ 
lier. 

One  of  the  satisfactions  of  long-term  col¬ 
lecting  lies  in  the  opportunities  which  time 
affords  to  observe  the  slow  integration  of 
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individual  pieces  whereby  a  larger  unity  is 
attained.  In  our  Report  for  1943  we  de¬ 
scribed  the  acquisition  of  one  of  the  rare 
tracts  in  the  group  having  to  do  with  the 
New  Hampshire-Massachusetts  boundary 
controversy.  The  short  title  of  that  tract  of 
1739  was  The  Case  of  His  Majestifs  Prov¬ 
ince  of  New  Hampshire ,  upon  two  Appeals 
Relating  to  the  Boundaries  between  that 
Province  and  the  Province  of  the  Massachu- 
sets  Ray.  This  historical  summary  for  the 
information  of  the  Privy  Council  contained 
as  its  effective  element  a  “Judgment”  which 
had  been  rendered  on  September  2,  1737, 
at  Plampton  in  New  Hampshire  by  the  roy¬ 
al  commissioners  earlier  appointed  for  the 
settlement  of  the  boundary.  That  dispute 
between  the  two  provinces  had  begun  a 
century  earlier  when  in  1629  the  Council 
for  New  England  granted  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  area  to  Captain  John  Mason.  This  year 
we  secured  a  map  entitled  A  Copy  of  the 
Plan  returned  by  his  Majtys  Comrs  for  set- 
ling  the  Boundarys  between  the  Provinces 


of  New  Hampshire  and  the  Massachusets 
Bay ,  along  with  the  said  Corn™  Judgment  of 
2.  Sept:  1737.  From  the  text  of  the  Privy 
Council  Case  just  described  we  learned  that 
this  map  had  recently  been  engraved  in 
England  upon  the  basis  of  the  plan  designed 
and  drawn  by  the  Commission  s  surveyor, 
George  Mitchell.  This  engraved  copy,  we 
must  conclude,  had  been  made  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  Privy  Council  committee 
and  all  others  concerned  in  the  Commis¬ 
sioners’  Judgment”  of  1737.  Both  the  Privy 
Council  brief  and  the  map  are  of  unusual 
scarcity.  Together  they  form  a  unit  in  the 
printed  sources  relating  to  an  historic  dis¬ 
pute,  and  they  are  joined  in  this  particular 
to  another  of  our  maps,  the  manuscript  map 
on  vellum  which  we  know  as  the  Peter 
Bulkeley  and  William  Stoughton  map  of 
the  Merrimack  River,”  a  contribution  to 
the  same  dispute  by  the  two  men  who  rep¬ 
resented  the  Massachusetts  side  before  the 
Lords  of  Trade  in  1676.  Our  copy  of  this 
map,  endorsed  "about  1678,”  is  found  in  the 
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atlas  made  up  in  that  decade  for  William 
Blathwayt,  Secretary  of  the  Lords  of  Trade, 
the  Privy  Council  committee  which  had  in 
its  charge  the  affairs  of  the  Colonies. 

In  our  study  of  A  Copy  of  the  Plan  and 
the  circumstances  which  brought  it  into  be¬ 
ing  we  have  been  in  pleasant  and,  to  us, 
profitable,  correspondence  with  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Archives,  the  Massachusetts  His¬ 
torical  Society,  and  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society. 

Because  of  their  position  as  regicides, 
Colonel  Edward  Whalley  and  his  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  William  Goffe,  were  not  included  in 
the  general  amnesty  issued  by  Charles  II  at 
the  Restoration.  As  we  learned  in  our  school¬ 
books,  these  two  attainted  gentlemen  fled 
to  Massachusetts  just  ahead  of  the  royal 
vengeance.  Their  shifts  and  evasions  to 
avoid  capture,  their  concealment  of  them¬ 
selves  for  a  time  in  a  cave  near  New  Haven, 
and  their  ultimate  escape  into  obscurity  aft¬ 
er  the  dying  away  of  the  hue  and  cry  are 


part  of  the  American  record  of  hospitality 
to  refugees.  A  book  we  bought  this  year 
adds  nothing  to  the  story  of  Colonel  Whal- 
ley  in  its  American  aspect,  but  it  carries 
back  in  England  to  his  participation  in  a 
dramatic  event  in  the  story  of  the  Puritan 
Revolution.  Colonel  Whalley  was  the  offi¬ 
cer  into  whose  keeping  Charles  I  had  been 
placed  after  the  failure  of  his  negotiations 
with  Parliament  at  Newcastle,  and  it  was 
from  the  Colonel’s  wardership  at  Hampton 
Court  that  the  King  escaped  by  a  ruse  and 
went  forth  to  the  further  grief  of  the  realm. 
Whalley  s  account  of  the  royal  evasion  of 
his  vigilance  was  presented  to  Parliament 
in  a  speech  of  self-exculpation  which  he  aft¬ 
erwards  put  in  writing  and  published  at 
London  on  November  20,  1647,  under  the 
title,  A  More  full  Relation  of  the  manner 
and  circumstances  of  His  Majesties  depart¬ 
ure  from  Hampton-Court.  From  this  experi¬ 
ence  Whalley  learned  that  he  might  put  his 
trust  neither  in  princes  nor  in  the  fair-spo¬ 
ken  gentlemen  of  their  bedchambers. 
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One  of  the  events  in  New  England  his¬ 
tory  which  has  been  remembered  through 
the  writings  it  engendered  is  the  Earth¬ 
quake  of  October  29,  1727.  As  earthquakes 
go,  this  was  a  minor  demonstration  of  nat¬ 
ural  forces,  but  the  people  of  the  communi¬ 
ty,  still  tinctured  with  ancient  fears  and  su¬ 
perstitions  and  ravaged  by  a  sense  of  guilt, 
chose  to  regard  it  as  an  evidence  of  God  s 
wrath  against  the  country.  For  that  year 
and  for  1728,  Charles  Evans’s  American 
Bibliography  records  twenty-six  sermons 
preached  and  printed  to  keep  before  the 
people  this  uncomfortable  reflection.  Not 
all  the  preachers  were  equally  comminatory 
in  their  sermons,  but  none  of  them  failed, 
as  the  saying  goes,  to  improve  the  occasion, 
failed  to  make  clear  that  such  frightening 
manifestations  as  earthquakes  and  comets 
were  to  be  understood  as  warnings  of  an  of¬ 
fended  God.  The  group  of  these  sermons 
previously  in  the  Library  was  added  to  in 
the  past  year  through  the  purchase  of  a 
single  volume  in  which,  a  few  years  after 


the  Earthquake,  someone  bound  together 
nine  sermons  of  Boston  origin  dealing  with 
that  display  of  God’s  power  and  wrath.  The 
first  sermon  in  the  volume  happens  to  be 
one  of  the  Cotton  Mather  titles  previous¬ 
ly  lacking  in  our  collection —Boanerges.  A 
Short  Essay  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the 
Good  Impressions  Produced  by  Earth¬ 
quakes,  Boston,  1727. 

The  French  in  South  America 

French  explorers  and  those  who  sent 
them  forth  seem  to  have  taken  with  some 
lack  of  seriousness  that  celebrated  pro¬ 
nouncement,  the  Bull  of  Demarcation,  in 
which,  in  1493,  Pope  Alexander  VI  divided 
the  new  worlds  of  East  and  West  into 
spheres  of  influence  respectively  of  Portu¬ 
gal  and  Spain.  Under  French  auspices  Ver- 
razano  and  Cartier  explored  areas  which 
lay  upon  either  side  of  the  dividing  meridi¬ 
an,  thus  intruding  upon  the  spheres  of  both 
countries.  An  attempt  at  settlement  in  Bra¬ 
zil,  a  Portuguese  sphere,  was  made  by  Ville- 
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gagnon  in  1555,  and  ten  years  later  the 
Spanish  sphere  was  invaded  by  Jean  Ribaut 
with  his  settlement  in  Florida.  Not  deterred 
by  the  failure  of  these  ventures,  Jean  de 
Riffaut  in  1594  attempted  again  to  dispute 
the  Portuguese  claim  to  Brazil.  He  went  so 
far  as  to  make  a  settlement  upon  the  island 
of  Maragnan,  today’s  Maranhao,  or  Maran- 
ham,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Brazil  where  the 
Mearim  and  Itapicuru  Rivers  enter  the  sea. 
Because  of  dissension  in  his  following,  the 
loss  of  a  ship,  and  other  misfortunes  this  act 
of  colonization  proved  to  be  a  futile  effort. 
When  Riffaut  returned  to  France  lack  of 
space  in  his  remaining  ship  compelled  him 
to  leave  behind  several  of  his  company.  One 
of  these,  the  youthful  Sieur  des  Vaux,  re¬ 
mained  in  the  land  for  some  years,  making 
friends  with  the  Tupinambas  and  promising 
them  the  support  of  France  in  return  for 
their  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith.  Back 
in  France  at  last,  Des  Vaux  aroused  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Henry  IV  in  the  proposed  coloniza¬ 
tion  of  Maragnan,  and  the  King  deput 
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Daniel  de  la  Tousche,  Sieur  de  la  Ravardi- 
ere,  to  the  task  of  its  colonization,  naming 
him  in  1605  his  lieutenant-general  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and  giving  him  a  patent  for  the  consid¬ 
erable  bit  of  territory  that  lay  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon  and  the  island  of 
Trinidad.  When  that  grant  was  renewed  by 
Louis  XIII  in  1610,  the  King’s  edict  ex¬ 
pressed  approval  of  the  two  voyages  which 
had  been  made  to  Maragnan  by  the  paten¬ 
tee  in  the  intervening  years.  In  1612  Ravar- 
diere,  accompanied  by  Francis  de  Razilly, 
member  of  a  family  celebrated  later  in  the 
colonization  of  Canada,  by  Louis  de  Pezieu, 
and  by  a  Capuchin  mission,  led  a  well- 
equipped  expedition  to  the  South  American 
coast.  Settlement  was  made  upon  the  Isle  of 
Maragnan  and  the  town  known  today  as 
Sao  Luis  was  begun. 

But  if  anyone  had  reason  to  take  the  Bull 
of  Demarcation  and  its  implications  in  East 
and  W est  with  full  seriousness  it  was  the 
Portuguese.  Some  two  years  later,  after  a 
blockade  and  siege,  they  compelled  Ravar- 
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diere  to  accept  an  armistice  and  a  year  after 
that  in  November,  1615,  forced  a  complete 
surrender  of  the  French  colony.  Thus  one 
more  abortive  colonial  enterprise  marched 
up  to  the  gates  of  oblivion  and  would  have 
passed  through  them  but  for  the  unusual 
series  of  books  and  pamphlets  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  France  almost  while  the  events 
they  described  were  taking  place  in  Brazil. 
This  first-hand  reporting  was  carried  on 
chiefly  by  the  missionaries  who  accompa¬ 
nied  the  colony— Fathers  Claude  d’ Abbe¬ 
ville,  Yves  d’Evreux,  and  Arsene  de  Paris. 
These  Capuchins  showed  themselves  no  less 
competent  as  reporters  of  current  events 
than  the  Jesuits  whose  letters,  emulating 
the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  re¬ 
established  the  missionary  report  as  a  liter¬ 
ary  mode  destined  through  their  intelligent 
observation  to  become  an  historical  source 
for  future  generations.  The  John  Carter 
Brown  printed  catalogue,  Volume  II,  Part 
I,  published  in  1922,  showed  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Library  at  that  time  five  titles  in 


seven  editions  arising  from  this  attempt  by 
the  French  to  share  Brazil  with  the  Portu¬ 
guese.  In  1928  we  added  to  this  group  the 
otherwise  unrecorded  Brief  Recueil,  Lyon, 
1613,  the  composition  of  Louis  de  Pezieu 
( soon  to  be  killed  in  the  Portuguese  attack ) 
with  additional  matter  by  Frangois  de  Ra- 
zilly.  This  is  an  unrepresentative  item  in  the 
literature  of  the  subject  in  that  its  authors 
were  not  members  of  the  Capuchin  mission 
but  laymen  and  leaders  of  the  expedition. 
In  1952,  upon  the  dispersal  at  private  sale 
of  the  collection  of  the  late  James  Comly 
McCoy,  we  acquired  two  other  elements  in 
the  history  of  the  episode— Claude  d’ Abbe¬ 
ville,  Relatione ,  del  Viaggio  .  .  .  d’alcuni  Pa- 
dri  Cappuccini  Francesi.  NelT  India  nuoua 
chiamata  Maragona ,  Treviso,  1613;  and  His- 
toire  Veritable  de  ee  qui  sest  passe  de 
nouuean  entre  les  Frangois  &  Portugais  en 
Tlsle  de  Maragnan ,  Paris,  1615.  The  Abbe¬ 
ville  title  is  described  by  Mr.  McCoy  in  his 
Canadiana  and  French  Americana  as  the 
second  edition  of  an  Italian  translation  of 
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that  writer  s  L’Arrivee  des  Peres  Capucins 
of  Lyon,  1613.  The  second  of  the  acquisi¬ 
tions  just  mentioned,  however,  the  Histoire 
Veritable ,  is,  like  Pezieu’s  Brief  Recueil ,  a 
first-hand  contribution  to  this  bit  of  history 
by  a  lay  member  of  the  expedition.  It  takes 
the  form  of  a  letter  written  by  an  anony¬ 
mous  young  surgeon  to  his  father,  a  doctor 
of  medicine  in  Paris.  The  author  relates  the 
story  of  the  destruction  of  the  French  set¬ 
tlement  and,  like  others  of  the  time,  blames 
the  defeat  of  his  countrymen  upon  the  mili¬ 


tary  errors  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  de  Pe- 
zieu.  The  Histoire  Veritable  is  known  to  ex¬ 
ist  today  only  in  the  copy  here  described 
and  in  that  one  owned  by  the  New  York 
Public  Library.  So  far  as  known  to  us,  the 
contemporary  printed  literature  on  the  col¬ 
ony  and  its  subjugation  comprises  ten  titles 
in  sixteen  editions  and  issues.  Through  the 
addition  of  the  two  works  just  named,  the 
Library  is  today  able  to  claim  possession  of 
eight  of  the  ten  known  Maragnan  titles  in 
ten  editions  and  issues. 
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The  French  in  Canada 

The  Library’s  enlargement  of  its  collec¬ 
tion  of  works  on  New  France  of  the  early 
years  has  been  slow,  but  it  has  never  been 
lost  sight  of  as  a  policy  built  upon  the  ro¬ 
mantic  interest  and  the  importance  of  the 
subject.  Last  year  we  were  able  to  report 
the  addition  to  the  collection  of  the  Pou- 
trincourt  Factum  of  1614,  a  book  of  funda¬ 
mental  interest  in  the  history  of  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia.  This  year  we  move  to  a  later  period  and 
the  fortunes  of  the  settlements  on  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Henry  Harrisse  has  said  that 
though  the  efforts  of  the  early  patentees  of 
New  France  were  entirely  selfish,  helpful 
neither  to  the  cause  of  colonization  nor  to 
France,  they  were  also,  by  way  of  compen¬ 
sation,  ruinous  to  the  promoters  themselves. 
The  time  came  when  Cardinal  Richelieu 
determined  upon  a  more  substantial  and 
more  broadly  based  organization  for  the 
building  of  the  colony  than  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  single  patentee  or  a  small  group 
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of  promoters.  In  1628,  through  Louis  XIII, 
he  established  a  chartered  company,  the 
Compagnie  de  la  Nouvelle  France ,  which 
soon  became  better  known  as  the  “Com¬ 
pagnie  des  Cent  Associes.”  To  relate  the 
history  of  that  organization  is  not  part  of 
our  present  purpose;  we  are  here  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  forms  in  which  the  charter  of  this 
company  was  presented  to  its  contempo¬ 
rary  world.  We  are  led  to  discuss  this  ques¬ 
tion  because  of  our  purchase  this  year  from 
the  McCoy  collection  of  the  printed  docu¬ 
ment  entitled  Articles  accordez  par  le  Roy. 
A  la  Compagnie  de  la  Nouuelle  France , 
1628  ( Harrisse,  Notes  ...  de  la  Nouvelle 
France ,  No.  43),  one  of  three  differing  orig¬ 
inal,  contemporary  forms  in  which  this 
charter  is  found  in  the  Library.  Another  of 
the  three,  a  Ternaux-Compans  book,  long 
a  part  of  the  collection,  is  a  small  octavo 
of  twenty-seven  pages,  beginning,  with¬ 
out  title  or  heading,  Le  Roy  continuant  le 
mesme  desir  .  .  . ,  presumably  printed  after 
May  4,  1627,  when  the  proposed  articles, 


dated  April  29,  1627,  were  signed  in  their 
manuscript  form  by  Richelieu  and  the  six 
principal  Associes.  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  plan  of  the  signatories  to  present  these 
articles  to  the  whole  body  of  Associes  for 
their  approval.  The  concluding  section  is 
headed  “Ensuit  l’acte  qui  doit  estre  signe 
par  les  cent  associez.”  The  Library  has 
owned  also  for  a  long  time  the  text  of  the 
third  printing  of  the  charter  found  in  Vol¬ 
ume  XII  of  Le  Mercure  Frangois,  pub¬ 
lished  early  in  1629.  In  addition  to  these 
original  contemporary  forms  of  the  charter 
there  exists  the  edict  of  the  King  confirm¬ 
ing  the  instrument  and  ordering  its  regis¬ 
tration  by  the  Cour  des  Aydes  at  Rouen. 
Though  dated  in  the  month  of  May,  1628, 
this  royal  edict  seems  not  to  have  been  reg¬ 
istered  until  five  years  later  when  in  July, 
1633,  a  question  arose  as  to  one  of  its  arti¬ 
cles  upon  which  the  Cour  had  been  request¬ 
ed  by  the  Compagnie  to  take  action.  The 
charter  as  set  forth  in  this  Edict  du  Roy 
( Harrisse,  No.  54 )  presents  a  fourth  version 


of  the  text.  This  publication  is  found  in  the 
Library  only  in  the  form  of  No.  243  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Photostat 
Facsimile  series. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Articles  accordez 
in  its  original  printed  form  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  piling  up  editions  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  charter  simply  for  the  sake  of  biblio¬ 
graphical  completeness.  Each  of  those  now 
in  hand  has  its  special  interest  based  upon 
textual  differences,  though  in  a  comparison 
of  the  Articles  accordez  of  1628  with  the 
version  in  Le  Mercnre  Frangois  of  1629  the 
variations  are  seen  to  be  negligible  in  num¬ 
ber  and  character.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
differences  between  Le  Roy  continuant  le 
mesme  desk ,  of  1627,  the  Articles  accordez 
of  1628,  and  the  Edict  du  Roy  of  1633  are 
extensive,  and,  furthermore,  are  of  a  char¬ 
acter  which  indicates  a  development  in 
ideas  and  changes  in  policy.  The  student  of 
Canadian  history  and  of  colonial  enter¬ 
prise  in  general  will  examine  with  interest 
Richelieu  s  great  plan  for  New  France  as  it 
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unfolds  itself  in  the  four  forms  of  the  char¬ 
ter  here  described  and  in  the  “Articles  et 
Conventions”  attached  to  two  of  them.  We 
experience  a  sense  of  accomplishment  in 
being  able  to  place  all  four  forms  before 
the  student.  The  earlier  version  of  the  char¬ 
ter,  Le  Roy  continuant,  was  overlooked  by 
Harrisse  when  in  1872  he  was  compiling  his 
Notes  ...  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  and,  to 
the  best  of  our  knowledge,  the  title  is  still 
represented  only  by  the  John  Carter  Brown 
copy,  acquired  in  1846,  bound  with  No.  289 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Americaine  of  Henri 
Temaux-Compans  but  not  specifically  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  separate  item  in  the  volume. 

The  future  of  the  new  Canadian  enter¬ 
prise  never  seemed  darker,  perhaps,  than  at 
its  very  beginning.  In  1629,  the  aging  and 
weary  Champlain  was  besieged  and  starved 
out  at  Quebec  by  David  Kirke,  a  Scotch- 
French  Huguenot  in  the  English  service, 
who  took  the  fort  from  the  great  explorer 
and  sent  back  to  France  such  members  of 
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the  colony  as  did  not  wish  to  remain  under 
his  government.  For  some  three  years  New 
France  was  held  fast  in  the  hands  of  the 
invader,  but  giving  consideration  to  the 
fact  that  Kirke  had  captured  Quebec  three 
months  after  England  and  France  had  made 
peace  in  1629,  the  English  returned  the 
country  to  France  without  reservation  by  a 
treaty  concluded  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye 
in  1632.  The  agreement  there  reached,  spe¬ 
cific  in  regard  to  arrangements  for  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  country  to  France,  specific  in  its 
mentions  of  Champlain  and  other  individ¬ 
uals  concerned,  was  given  official  publica¬ 
tion  by  the  French  as  Traicte  entre  le  Roy 
Louis  XIII.  et  Charles  Roy  de  la  Grand 
Bretagne ,  pour  la  Restitution  de  la  Nouuelle 
France  ...  A  Sainct  Germain  en  Laye ,  Tan 
1632.  le  29.  Mars ,  [Paris,  1632].  Through 
this  treaty  the  way  was  at  last  opened  for 
the  renewal  of  activities  by  Richelieu  and 
the  Hundred  Associates.  Early  in  1633 
Champlain  returned  to  Quebec  as  governor, 
taking  with  him  at  Richelieu’s  order  the  Jes- 


uit  mission  which  henceforth  was  to  be  in¬ 
timately  associated  with  the  history  of  the 
country.  A  fresh  beginning  thus  was  made 
in  the  development  of  New  France.  An¬ 
other  of  our  purchases  this  year  from  the 
McCoy  library  was  a  copy  of  this  St.  Ger¬ 
main  Traicte  of  1632  (Harrisse,  No.  47), 
through  which,  as  just  mentioned,  these 
events  were  forwarded.  The  Traicte  is  in¬ 
timately  tied  in,  not  only  with  the  two  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  charter  of  the  Hundred  Associ¬ 
ates  above  described  but  with  certain  other 
pieces  relating  to  the  early  period  of  New 
France  owned  by  the  Library  for  many 
years  past.  Briefly  stated,  the  Library  pos¬ 
sesses  thirty-three  of  the  fifty-three  titles  re¬ 
corded  by  Harrisse  for  the  period  1545- 
1632,  and  two  additional  titles  of  essential 
character  not  recorded  by  the  pioneer  bib¬ 
liographer. 

The  four  books  on  France  in  North  and 
South  America  here  discussed  and  one  oth¬ 
er,  La  Vie  de  la  Venerable  Mere  Marie  de 
ITncarnation,  Paris,  1677,  written  by  the 
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Benedictine  Claude  Martin,  son  of  this 
founder  of  the  Ursulines  in  Canada,  were 
purchased,  as  already  indicated,  upon  the 
dispersal  by  private  sale  of  the  library  of 
the  late  James  Comly  McCoy,  who  died  at 
his  home  in  Grasse,  France,  in  January, 
1934.  Mr.  McCoy's  single-minded  and  schol¬ 
arly  devotion  to  the  literature  of  France  in 
America  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
finest  private  collection  of  works  on  that 
subject  to  be  disposed  of  in  our  day.  Before 
his  collection  was  brought  to  its  highest  ex¬ 
cellence  he  issued  in  1931  Canadiana  and 
French  Americana  in  the  Library  of  J.  C. 
McCoy  A  Hand-List  of  Printed  Books ,  a 
remarkably  useful  bibliography  which  has 
been  known  to  few  because  of  its  compil¬ 
er  s  modesty  in  restricting  its  distribution. 
In  1937,  three  years  after  his  death,  ap¬ 
peared  a  definitive  work  on  a  subject  which 
had  engaged  his  interest  virtually  since  boy- 
hood- Jesuit  Relations  of  Canada  1632- 
1673  A  Bibliography.  In  this  major  work 
Mr.  McCoy  recorded  the  very  numerous 
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editions,  issues,  and  variants  of  the  memo¬ 
rable  series  of  “Relations  from  New  France” 
found  in  his  own  collection  and  in  the  col¬ 
lections  of  a  number  of  the  great  libraries 
of  the  United  States,  Canada,  England,  and 
France.  In  his  lifetime  many  knew  of  Mr. 
McCoy  as  a  collector;  only  those  who  were 
privileged  to  be  among  his  correspondents 
realized  that  he  was  also  an  industrious  stu¬ 
dent,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  con¬ 
tents  and  the  bibliographical  niceties  of  the 
books  in  which  he  was  interested.  He  was  a 
generous  friend  to  the  John  Carter  Brown 
Library.  With  grateful  appreciation  we  add 
that  in  recent  years  his  generosity  towards 
us  has  been  continued  by  Mrs.  McCoy  in 
more  than  one  moment  of  special  need. 

France  and  England  in  Conflict 

A  forthright,  unadorned  narrative  of  an 
American  officer’s  personal  experience  in 
escaping  from  captivity  in  the  French  and 
Indian  War  is  A  Journal  of  Lieut.  Simon 
Stevens ,  Boston,  1760,  in  which  are  record- 
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ed  the  adventures  of  an  officer  of  Rogers’s 
Rangers  from  the  time  of  his  capture  near 
Fort  William  Henry  in  June,  1758,  through 
his  escape  from  Quebec,  and  his  perilous 
journey  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  its  mouth 
and  thence  to  Louisbourg.  A  short  time  lat¬ 
er  he  retraced  his  route  and  joined  the  forces 
of  Wolfe  before  Quebec.  Stevens’s  story  is 
one  of  courage  and  resource,  and  of  the 
complete  ruthlessness  of  men  living  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  death  in  sudden  and  unexpected 
forms.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  dress  it  up 
as  a  pretty  story.  He  tells  of  ordering  a 
squaw  to  be  killed  and  scalped,  after  the 
same  treatment  had  been  accorded  her  hus¬ 
band,  with  the  detachment  that  he  employs 
in  listing  the  food  supplies  found  in  the  vic¬ 
tims  canoe.  The  matter-of-fact  character  of 
the  daily  entries  gives  the  Stevens  Journal 
authority  and  interest.  The  only  instance  in 
which  something  like  equivocation  enters 
the  record  appears  in  connection  with  the 
author  s  account  of  his  capture.  According 
to  the  Lieutenant  he  and  his  men  were  sur- 


rounded  and  captured  by  French  and  In¬ 
dians  as  they  were  preparing  a  reconnais¬ 
sance.  General  Jefferey  Amherst,  however, 
recorded  in  his  Journal  that  they  were  sur¬ 
prised  while  shooting  pigeons. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  book  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  its  readers  has  to  do  with 
another  prisoner  of  consequence  who  es¬ 
caped  from  Quebec  with  Stevens.  This  was 
the  celebrated  Captain  Robert  Stobo,  a  Scot 
settled  at  first  in  Virginia,  whose  adventures 
from  Fort  Necessity  to  his  disappearance 
from  record  about  1770  make  him  a  figure 
in  which  more  than  one  novelist  has  found 
the  stuff  of  romance.  One  of  these  was  Sir 
Gilbert  Parker,  who  chose  the  captain  as 
the  prototype  of  a  chief  figure  in  his  memo¬ 
rable  book,  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty.  After 
his  return  from  Wolfe’s  capture  of  Quebec, 
Stobo  was  thanked  and  handsomely  reward¬ 
ed  by  the  Virginia  legislature.  Later  he  was 
given  a  commission  in  the  British  Army.  In 
telling  the  story  of  the  escape  from  Quebec, 
Stobo  appraised  his  own  part  in  events  rath- 
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er  too  highly  for  the  taste  of  his  companion, 
so  that  throughout  the  Journal  Stevens  gives 
us  a  picture  of  the  romantic  captain  which 
represents  him  to  us  as  a  less  heroic  figure 
than  is  the  general  and,  it  may  be,  the  cor¬ 
rect  estimate  of  him. 

Ancient  Geographxj 

The  collector  of  books  relating  to  Ameri¬ 
ca  has  generally  been  willing  to  admit  to  his 
library,  as  a  legitimate  exception  to  his  rules 
of  exclusion,  the  great  geographical  texts  of 
the  ancient  world— the  works  of  Pliny,  Stra¬ 
bo,  Pomponius  Mela,  and  Claudius  Ptol¬ 
emy.  Especially  has  this  been  true  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Geographia  of  the  last  named  of 
these  scholars  of  antiquity,  for  in  addition 
to  the  interest  of  its  text  nearly  every  print¬ 
ed  edition  of  Ptolemy’s  lucidly  organized 
work  is  accompanied  and  graphically  illus¬ 
trated  by  maps  of  the  highest  historic  in¬ 
terest.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Iliad,  the  Bible, 
and  many  other  works  of  the  ancient  world, 
so  it  is  with  the  Geographia— the  higher  crit- 


icism  has  long  been  at  work  upon  it,  ques¬ 
tioning  the  authorship  of  the  text  and  the 
time  of  the  construction  of  the  accompany¬ 
ing  maps.  Having  in  these  words  shown  our 
awareness  of  the  controversy  that  exists  on 
these  points,  we  go  on  to  say  that  through 
the  custom  of  centuries  “Ptolemaic”  has  be¬ 
come  a  convenient  label  for  the  maps  and 
that  it  seems  well  to  us  to  hold  to  this  desig¬ 
nation  of  them  in  the  present  discussion. 

The  Ptolemaic  atlas  contains  the  earliest 
remaining  cartographic  representation  of 
the  world  and  its  parts  drawn  upon  a  planis- 
pheric  projection.  When  Columbus  in  1492 
set  forth  upon  his  voyage  to  the  west,  the 
Geographia  and  its  atlas,  presumably  com¬ 
piled  about  a.d.  150,  were  still  the  basic 
texts  of  the  sciences  of  geography  and  car¬ 
tography,  the  background  in  these  sciences 
of  the  Age  of  Discovery  and  Exploration. 
This  was  true  despite  the  fact  that  Marco 
Polo  and  the  more  recent  Portuguese  ex¬ 
plorers  had  revealed  a  world  much  greater 
in  extent  than  Ptolemy  had  believed  it  to  be. 
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It  was  because  of  slow  accretions  to  the 
Ptolemaic  atlas  embodying  the  discoveries 
of  Marco  Polo,  Diaz,  Columbus,  Vasco  da 
Gama,  and  those  who  came  after  them  that 
the  twenty-five  successive  editions  of  the 
Geographia  and  its  atlas  printed  between 
1477  and  1600  present  an  invaluable  pic¬ 
ture  and  record  of  the  continuous  develop¬ 
ment  of  geographical  and  cartographical 
knowledge  throughout  the  great  period  of 
world  exploration. 

Those  who  created  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library  have  been  among  the  many 
who  felt  the  fascination  of  the  series  of 
printed  editions  of  Ptolemy’s  Geographia. 
The  catalogue  published  by  John  Carter 
Brown  in  1865  showed  a  representation  of 
only  two  editions  of  the  work.  In  his  cata¬ 
logue  of  1875,  however,  were  entered  nine¬ 
teen  editions.  A  list  in  the  handwriting  of 
his  son,  John  Nicholas  Brown,  the  elder, 
compiled  in  1892,  specified  forty-two  edi¬ 
tions  as  then  present  in  the  collection.  Today 
the  Library  owns  forty-five  of  a  possible 
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forty-eight  editions  of  the  Geographia  print¬ 
ed  before  the  year  1700. 

With  this  tradition  in  mind,  we  found  our¬ 
selves  receptive  when  a  manuscript  Ptole¬ 
my  atlas,  containing  twelve  colored  section¬ 
al  maps  on  vellum,  two  on  paper,  and  an 
added  printed  world  map,  also  on  paper, 
was  sent  to  us  for  examination  and  study 
with  a  view  to  purchase.  Looking  at  this 
production,  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  tree 
of  knowledge  which  is  our  noble  collection 
of  printed  Ptolemies  would  be  an  even 
sounder  and  more  substantial  organism, 
sending  its  roots  deeper  into  the  cultural 
soil  of  pre-Columbian  Europe,  if  to  it  were 
added  a  manuscript  atlas  of  genuine  signifi¬ 
cance.  This  reflection  took  on  greater  force 
when  the  atlas  before  us  was  seen  to  have 
certain  characteristics  which  carried  back 
into  the  ancient  Ptolemaic  canon,  and,  fur¬ 
ther,  that  it  possessed  one  map  of  singular 
interest  in  the  history  of  modern  cartogra- 
phy. 

The  atlas  in  question  was  formerly  the 
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possession  of  Count  Hans  von  Wilczek,  a 
Viennese  collector  of  the  early  years  of  the 
present  century.  In  evaluating  its  special 
features  certain  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
Ptolemaic  text  and  atlas  must  be  recalled. 
We  are  so  accustomed  to  the  Latin  text  of 
the  printed  Ptolemies  and  to  their  maps 
with  Latinized  place  names  written  in  ro¬ 
man  lettering  that  we  are  inclined  to  forget 
the  Greek  origin  of  the  work.  The  text  of  the 
book,  however,  existed  only  in  Greek  codi¬ 
ces  until  about  1406,  when  it  was  translated 
into  Latin  by  the  Florentine  humanist  Ja¬ 
cobus  Angelus.  Not  long  after  this  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  text  into  the  universal  lan¬ 
guage  of  scholarship,  the  nomenclature  and 
other  features  of  the  maps  were  given  a  Lat¬ 
in  form  by  the  translator’s  fellow  Floren¬ 
tines,  Francesco  Lapaccino  and  Domenico 
di  Boninsegni.  There  exists  in  European  li¬ 
braries  a  considerable  group  of  Ptolemy 
manuscript  atlases  in  which  are  found  in 
combination  the  Latin  text  of  Angelus  and 

o 

the  maps  of  Lapaccino  and  Boninsegni  with 


Latin  place  names,  Arabic  numerals,  and 
certain  cartographical  conventions  differ¬ 
ing  from  those  of  the  Greek  originals.  But 
like  the  earlier  Greek  maps  these  Latin  maps 
are  constructed  upon  the  equidistant,  equi¬ 
angular  projection  of  Marinus  of  Tyre.  In 
that  characteristic  feature  they  are  closer 
in  form  and  intention  to  the  Ptolemaic  orig¬ 
inal  than  those  which  are  found  in  the  type 
of  atlas  established  about  1460  by  Nico¬ 
laus  Donis  and  characterized  by  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  text  and  maps  which  conjoined  the 
Angelus  text  of  the  Geographia  and  a  new 
recension  of  the  atlas.  In  the  Donis  atlas,  the 
sectional  maps  were  constructed  upon  the 
trapezoidal  projection  employed  in  nearly 
all  the  printed  editions  of  the  work  in  the 
ensuing  century.  So  far,  then,  as  its  type  is 
concerned  the  Wilczek-Brown  atlas— Latin¬ 
ized  but  drawn  upon  the  Marinus  projection 
of  the  Greek  atlases— belongs  to  the  older 
group  of  maps  brought  into  being  by  La- 
paccino  and  Boninsegni. 

A  truly  distinctive  feature  of  the  Wilczek- 
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Brown  atlas  is  its  fourth  map  of  Africa,  a 
representation  in  which  that  continent  is 
shown  extending  southward  to  25°  south 
latitude,  washed  on  its  west  and  east  coasts 
respectively  by  the  Atlantic  and  Indian 
Oceans,  and  on  its  south  coast  by  the  min¬ 
gled  waters  of  the  two  great  seas.  In  the 
normal  Ptolemaic  world  map,  and  by  im¬ 
plication  in  the  fourth  map  of  Africa,  that 
continent  extended  southward  only  to  15°, 
where  its  eastern  coast  turned  abruptly  east¬ 
ward  and,  marching  across  the  world,  joined 
itself  in  the  end  to  a  nonexistent  southward 
extension  of  China,  thus  giving  a  southern 
land  boundary  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
making  of  it  an  enclosed  inland  sea.  The 
fourth  map  of  Africa  in  our  atlas  is  the  only 
known  Ptolemaic  map  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  or  earlier  in  which  Af rica  is  shown  sur¬ 
rounded  on  three  sides  by  the  two  great 
oceans.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  a  very  small 
number  of  fifteenth-century  maps  of  any 
sort  in  which  the  concept  of  a  peninsular 
Africa  is  recorded.  It  takes  place,  for  this 


reason,  as  one  of  the  cartographical  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  country  in  which  the  atlas  was  drawn 
seems  clearly  to  have  been  Italy.  Its  date  is 
less  certain.  Unfortunately  the  atlas  was 
never  seen  or  handled  by  Father  Joseph 
Fischer,  whose  Codex  Urbinas  Graecus  82 
of  1932,  with  its  introductory  text  and  three 
volumes  of  reproductions  including  maps 
from  fifty-four  manuscript  Ptolemy  atlases, 
is  the  most  ambitious  of  all  studies  of  the 
work.  The  learned  Jesuit  author  knew  our 
atlas  only  from  photographs  provided  him 
by  his  associate  in  other  projects,  Franz  von 
Wieser.  These  he  received  after  his  great 
work  was  in  press,  but  he  was  able  to  re¬ 
produce  two  of  the  maps  at  the  end  of  his 
Tomus  Prodromus,  Part  II,  and  to  add  a  de¬ 
scriptive  section,  L40*,  to  the  appendix  of 
Tomus  Prodromus,  Part  I.  Von  Wieser  had 
suggested  that  the  Wilczek  atlas  proceed¬ 
ed  from  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury;  Father  Fischer,  upon  the  basis  of  his 
examination  of  the  photographs,  fixed  its 
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date  as  of  the  second  half.  Here  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  learned  opinion  of  disinterested 
men  not  lightly  to  be  resolved.  Certainly  it 
will  not  be  attempted  in  these  pages.  It  is  a 
simple  and  tenable  conclusion,  however, 
that  the  atlas  is  of  the  fifteenth  century  and 
that  in  form  and  content,  certainly,  it  be¬ 
longs  to  the  type  which  antedated  the  Donis 
projection  first  put  forth  about  the  year 
1460. 

It  was  thanks  to  the  Associates  and  to 
certain  individual  members  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  that  we  were  enabled  to  add  the 
Wilczek  Codex  to  our  collection  and  thus 
to  rename  it  the  Wilczek-Brown  Codex.  A 
portion  of  the  amount  required  for  its  pur¬ 
chase,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Ste¬ 
phen  W.  Phillips,  was  appropriated  from 
the  Associates’  fund.  Twenty-two  persons 
were  then  asked  to  make  special  contribu¬ 
tions  over  and  above  their  annual  gifts.  The 
following  names  are  inscribed  in  the  book 
as  its  donors: 

Mr.  Sinclair  W.  Armstrong;  Mr.  Richard 
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LeBaron  Bowen;  Miss  Alice  Brayton;  Mr. 
John  Crawford,  Jr.;  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Do- 
heny;  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Houghton,  Jr.;  Mr.  Da¬ 
vid  A.  Jonah;  Mr.  Wilmarth  S.  Lewis;  Mr. 
W.  Easton  Louttit,  Jr.;  Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Met¬ 
calf;  Mr.  Carleton  D.  Morse;  Miss  Mary  A. 
Parsons;  Mr.  Boies  Penrose;  Mr.  Stephen  W. 
Phillips;  Mrs.  Sherburne  Prescott;  Mr.  Lou¬ 
is  A.  Rabinowitz;  Miss  Ellen  D.  Sharpe;  Mr. 
Henry  D.  Sharpe;  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Streeter; 
Mr.  Harold  B.  Tanner;  Mr.  Henry  C.  Tay¬ 
lor;  Mr.  Henry  M.  Wriston;  and  Mr.  George 
A.  Zabriskie. 

Science 

John  Moultrie,  of  Charleston,  went  to 
Edinburgh  for  his  degree  in  medicine,  re¬ 
turned  to  South  Carolina,  and,  giving  over 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  became  a  fig¬ 
ure  in  the  politics  of  that  colony  and  of 
Florida.  He  deserves  a  place  in  the  history 
of  American  medicine,  however,  because  of 
the  thesis  he  presented  at  Edinburgh,  and 
published  at  that  place  in  1749,  "Ex  Offi- 
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cina  Roberti  Flaminii.”  It  has  usually  been 
said  that  the  first  contribution  from  English 
America  to  the  study  of  yellow  fever  was 
the  letter  concerning  the  Charleston  epi¬ 
demic  of  1748  sent  to  Edinburgh  by  Dr. 
John  Lining  and  published  in  1753  in  both 
the  cities  named.  Moultrie's  Dissertatio 
medica  inauguralis,  de  Febre  maligna  bili- 
osa  Americas,  however,  seems  in  both  com¬ 
position  and  publication  to  have  preceded 
by  some  years  Dr.  Lining’s  letter.  Its  data 
were  collected  in  the  yellow  fever  epidemic 
which  visited  Charleston  in  June-Septem- 
ber,  1745.  The  book  is  a  formal  scientific 
treatise  in  Latin  containing  a  full  discussion 
of  the  symptoms,  causes,  history,  diagnosis, 
and  treatment  of  the  disease  with  which  it 
is  concerned.  Following  this  is  a  page  of 
prescriptions  and  a  section  devoted  to  the 
author  s  meteorological  observations  made 
in  Charleston  twice  daily  in  the  four  months 
of  the  1745  epidemic.  There  is  mention  of 
everything  else  in  the  study  except  acdes 
aegypti ,  the  mosquito  now  known  to  be  the 


carrier  of  the  disease.  Even  if  it  were  not  of 
interest  because  of  its  priority  in  the  de¬ 
scription  of  a  disease  which  for  the  next  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half  was  to  be  a  lurking  terror  in 
the  background  of  American  minds,  this 
treatise  would  have  its  place  as  an  item  in 
the  slow  amassing  of  fact  and  conjecture 
which  has  characterized  the  growth  of  med¬ 
ical  knowledge.  Many  of  those  who  in 
modern  times  have  made  pronouncements 
upon  the  history  of  the  febre  maligna  bili- 
osa  Americae  would  have  been  able  to 
speak  with  greater  knowledge  if  they  had 
been  familiar  with  Dr.  Moultrie’s  book.  It  is 
a  quarto  of  thirty-two  pages,  and  the  copy 
we  have  secured  may  well  have  belonged 
to  the  author  or  one  of  his  family.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  otherwise  to  explain  why  a  copy  of  a 
doctor’s  thesis  should  have  been  bound  in 
green  morocco  of  fine  quality,  elaborately 
tooled  in  gold  in  what  has  been  called  the 
Harleian  design.  Perhaps  this  specially 
bound  copy  was  intended  by  the  author  for 
his  father,  the  elder  Dr.  John  Moultrie,  of 
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Charleston,  one  of  the  three  dedicatees  of 
the  book,  addressed  therein  with  warmth 
and  admiration  as  ‘Tatri  Optimo." 

Miscellaneous 

We  may  not  conclude  our  account  of  the 
year’s  acquisitions  without  mentioning,  by 
title  at  least,  a  number  of  books  which  for 
one  reason  or  another  have  engaged  our  in- 
terest.  These  were  Obras  que  Francisco  Cer¬ 
vantes  de  Salazar ,  ha  hecho ,  g losado,  y  tra- 
duzido ,  Alcala  de  Henares,  1546  ( Harrisse, 
Bibliotheca  Americana  V etustissima,  Addi¬ 
tions ,  No.  158);  A  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord 
concerning  the  Late  Expedition  to  Canada , 
London,  1712;  The  Constitution  of  the  State 
of  New  York ,  Fish-Kill,  1777;  Debates  .  .  .  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  on  the  Constitution  framed  for  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  Charleston,  1788;  The  Compleat 
Pilot  for  the  Gulf  Passage,  by  Captain  Ber¬ 
nard  Romans  and  others,  London,  1779;  An 
Exact  Table  to  bring  Old  Tenor  into  Law¬ 
ful  Money  .  .  .  Second  Edition,  Boston,  1750, 
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a  vest-pocket  edition  of  this  celebrated  com¬ 
putation,  unrecorded,  measuring  4x2  inch¬ 
es;  American  Manufactures ,  a  broadside  of 
Philadelphia,  1788,  advertising  carding  and 
spinning  machines  to  be  worked  "by  Water, 
Horse,  Hand,  or  Steam";  Batty  and  Thomas 
Langley,  The  Builders  Jewel ,  Boston,  1800; 
and  The  Artists  Assistant ,  Philadelphia, 
1794,  an  illustrated  manual  of  processes  in 
drawing,  painting,  japanning,  and  engrav¬ 
ing. 

On  an  earlier  page  we  have  given  the  list 
of  those  Associates  who  made  possible 
through  special  contributions  the  purchase 
of  our  Ptolemy  manuscript  atlas.  As  in  oth¬ 
er  years,  we  give  below  the  names  of  those 
Associates  who  by  especially  generous  con¬ 
tributions  have  enabled  us  to  acquire  oth¬ 
ers  of  the  more  expensive  acquisitions  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  foregoing  pages: 

Mr.  Sinclair  W.  Armstrong;  Mr.  George 
H.  Beans;  Mr.  Richard  LeBaron  Bowen; 
Miss  Alice  Brayton;  Mrs.  Harold  Brown; 


Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown;  the  Hon.  John 
Nicholas  Brown;  the  Hon.  David  K.  E. 
Bruce;  Mr.  Henry  S.  Chafee;  Mr.  E.  L.  De 
Golyer;  Mr.  George  T.  Goodspeed;  the 
Estate  of  Lathrop  Colgate  Harper;  Mrs. 
Lathrop  Colgate  Harper;  Mr.  Arthur  A. 
Houghton,  Jr.;  Mr.  James  H.  Hyde;  Mrs. 
Wilmarth  S.  Lewis;  Mr.  Wilmarth  S.  Lewis; 
Mr.  Josiah  K.  Lilly;  Mr.  W.  Easton  Louttit, 
Jr.;  Mrs.  James  C.  McCoy;  Mrs.  Jesse  H. 
Metcalf;  Mr.  William  Davis  Miller;  Mr. 
Junius  S.  Morgan;  Mr.  Stephen  W.  Phillips; 
Mr.  W.  H.  Putnam;  Mr.  Carleton  R.  Rich¬ 
mond;  the  Rosenbach  Company;  Miss  El¬ 
len  D.  Sharpe;  Mr.  Plenry  D.  Sharpe;  Mrs. 
Roswell  Skeel,  Jr.;  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Street¬ 
er;  Mr.  Bradford  F.  Swan;  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Taylor;  Mr.  Henry  M.  Wriston;  and  Mr. 
George  A.  Zabriskie. 

George  Parker  Winship ,  1871-1952 

We  learned  with  regret  of  the  death  on 
June  22,  1952,  of  George  Parker  Winship, 
who  served  this  institution  as  librarian  for 
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a  period  of  twenty  years.  Mr.  Winship  came 
to  Providence  in  1895  as  the  private  librari¬ 
an  of  John  Nicholas  Brown,  the  elder,  and 
remained  until  1915,  when  he  became  li¬ 
brarian  of  the  Harry  Elkins  Widener  Me¬ 
morial  Library  in  Harvard  University.  Aft¬ 
er  the  Brown  collection  became,  in  1900, 
the  John  Carter  Brown  Library  in  Brown 
University,  Mr.  Winship  was  appointed  li¬ 
brarian  of  the  new  institution.  To  him  was 
committed  the  task  of  changing  over  a  pri¬ 
vate  library  to  an  institution  of  a  semi-pub¬ 
lic  character,  and  of  expanding  the  scope  of 
the  collection  and  making  many  changes  in 
policy  while  maintaining  the  sound  tradi¬ 
tions  of  excellence  established  by  its  private 
owners.  A  learned  historian  and  bookman 
and  a  man  of  great  industry  and  versatility, 
Mr.  Winship  carried  out  his  assignment 
in  a  fashion  which  has  aroused  in  his  succes¬ 
sors  grateful  admiration.  He  was  proud  of 
his  association  with  the  Library,  and  to  the 
end  of  his  life  maintained  his  interest  in 
its  problems  and  activities.  Mr.  Winship’s 
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scholarly  activities,  his  writings  in  history 
and  bibliography,  and  his  relations  through 
these  with  other  scholars  in  this  country,  in 
England,  and  in  Latin  America,  found  re¬ 
flection  in  the  broad  scope  of  interests  which 
has  become  the  tradition  of  the  Library. 

Library  Statistics 

The  total  number  of  visits  made  the  Li¬ 
brary  to  view  the  exhibitions  and  for  gen¬ 
eral  purposes  was  3,082.  The  research  visits 
made  in  the  course  of  the  year  numbered 
620.  The  staff  has  written  769  letters  con- 
veying  historical  and  bibliographical  infor¬ 
mation  or  seeking  data  for  the  Library’s 
files.  The  photographic  department  has 
made  1,837  photostat  prints  and  67  contact 
prints  ( exclusive  of  microfilms  processed  at 
the  Brown  University  Photographic  Lab¬ 
oratory  )  for  the  use  of  students  here  and  in 
other  places. 

The  staff  has  been  composed  for  the  year 
1951—1952  of  the  following  members:  Law¬ 
rence  C.  Wroth,  Librarian;  Miss  Marion  W. 


Adams  and  Miss  Jeannette  D.  Black,  assist¬ 
ants;  and  Woodley  L.  Wright,  technical  as¬ 
sistant.  Mrs.  Raymond  N.  Watts  continued 
throughout  the  year  her  part-time  assist¬ 
ance  both  for  the  Library  and  for  the  As¬ 
sociates. 

For  the  Committee  of  Management 

Henry  Merritt  Wriston 
John  Nicholas  Brown 
Clarence  Saunders  Brigham 
William  Davis  Miller 
Henry  Dexter  Sharpe 
James  Blaine  Hedges 

By  Lawrence  C.  Wroth 

Librarian 


THE  ASSOCIATES  OF 
THE  JOHN  CARTER  BROWN  LIBRARY 

1951-W52 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Raymond  Adams,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Adams,  Jr.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Miss  Marion  W.  Adams,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  Adams,  Washing-ton,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Thomas  R.  Adams,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Elmer  Adler,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 
Brother  John  Eliot  Alden,  Isle  of  Wight,  England 
Miss  Lucy  T.  Aldrich,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Putnam  C.  Aldrich,  Stanford,  California 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Alford,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Slater  Allen,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Elmer  L.  Andersen,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Mr.  Clifford  S.  Anderson,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Fred  Anthoensen,  Portland,  Maine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Appleget,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Raymond  Clare  Archibald,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sinclair  W.  Armstrong,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  Frederick  W.  Arnold,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  T.  Arnold,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Hugh  D.  Auchincloss,  McLean,  Virginia 

Mr.  James  T.  Babb,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 
Mr.  Donald  S.  Babcock,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Leonard  Bacon,  Peace  Dale,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Hamilton  Vaughan  Bail,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Baker  &  Brooks,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  V.  Ballou,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  C.  Waller  Barrett,  New  York  City 
Mr.  George  H.  Beans,  Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Benedict,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Berridge,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Daniel  B.  Bianchi,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Bigelow,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Jeannette  D.  Black,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Black,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Blanchard,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Spencer  Borden,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Richard  LeBaron  Bowen,  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Pliny  A.  Boyd,  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leicester  Bradner,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Morgan  B.  Brainard,  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Mr.  Newton  C.  Brainard,  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Mr.  Claude  R.  Branch,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Alice  Brayton,  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Bartlet  Brebner,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Breeding,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  S.  Brigham,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Mr.  Fred  C.  Broomhead,  West  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Frank  Hail  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Glenn  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harcourt  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Harold  Brown,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  John  Carter  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
The  Hon.  John  Nicholas  Brown,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Lloyd  A.  Brown,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Miss  Marion  E.  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  H.  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Brown,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Walter  G.  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

The  Hon.  David  K.  E.  Bruce,  Brookneal,  Virginia 

Mr.  Harris  H.  Bucklin,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Curt  F.  Biihler,  New  York  City 

Mr.  K.  C.  Bumpus,  Jr.,  Duxbury,  Massachusetts 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  M.  Burgess,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  W.  Randolph  Burgess,  New  York  City 

Miss  Katharine  DePew  Burlingame,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Burnham,  Braintree,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leroy  F.  Burroughs,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Russell  Burwell,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrett  D.  Byrnes,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Mr.  John  Hutchins  Cady,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
*Mr.  John  J.  Campbell,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  Wallace  Campbell,  Peace  Dale,  Rhode  Island 
The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  C.  Lennart  Carlson,  Pascoag,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Carmichael,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Carson,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Chafee,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Chafee,  West  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Robert  F.  Chambers,  Nokomis,  Florida 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Pineo  Chase,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Chinard,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leallyn  B.  Clapp,  Greenwood,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  T.  Clapp,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  William  W.  Clary,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mr.  Donald  H.  Clauss,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Clifford,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  C.  Clough,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Morris  Cochran,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  William  R.  Coe,  New  York  City 

Miss  Marion  S.  Cole,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Maurice  Congdon,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Cooke,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  N.  Couch,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  John  M.  Crawford,  Jr.,  New  York  City 
Dr.  Egerton  L.  Crispin,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Mr.  Everett  U.  Crosby,  Nantucket,  Massachusetts 
Mrs.  Gammell  Cross,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Harry  Parsons  Cross,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  M.  L.  Crossley,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Yale  Crouter,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Cull,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Alan  P.  Cusick,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  Cutts,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  H.  Douglass  Dana,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Murray  S.  Danforth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Davidson,  Jr.,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Marshall  B.  Davidson,  New  York  City 
Dawson’s  Book  Shop,  Los  Angeles,  California 


Mrs.  Howard  D.  Day,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Dean,  Marietta,  Ohio 

Mr.  Robert  Dechert,  Bridgeport,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  E.  L.  DeGolyer,  Dallas,  Texas 

Miss  Louise  Henry  DeWolf,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Sarah  Dickson,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Doheny,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mr.  J.  Francis  Driscoll,  Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Henry  F.  du  Pont,  Winterthur,  Delaware 

Rear  Adm.  and  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Durgin,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  George  M.  Dutcher,  Middletown,  Connecticut 

Miss  Margarethe  L.  Dwight,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

IVIr.  James  S.  Eastham,  Andover,  IVIassachusetts 

Mr.  Howard  N.  Eavenson,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Edward  Eberstadt  &  Sons,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gurney  Edwards,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Walter  A.  Edwards,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Edwards,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Espenschied,  Kew  Gardens,  New  York 
Mrs.  Walter  G.  Everett,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Bayard  Ewing,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Airs.  Laurence  Fellows,  Middle  Haddam,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Henry  Fletcher,  Greenwich,  Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Flynn,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Hon.  Felix  Frankfurter,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Frazier,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mx.  and  Mrs.  Clarke  Freeman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Freiburg,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Louis  S.  Friedland,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Donald  McKay  Frost,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Dr.  Frank  T.  Fulton,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  John  F.  Fulton,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 


Mr.  Donald  C.  Gallup,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 
Mrs.  Dozier  Gardner,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
*Mrs.  John  W.  Garrett,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Gilman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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Mr.  W.  B.  Gilmer,  Louisa,  Virginia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Gleeson,  West  Warwick,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Leon  Godchaux,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  I.  Goddard,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  I.  Goddard,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  Frederick  R.  Goff,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Lydia  M.  Gooding,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  George  T.  Goodspeed,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Everett  D.  Graff,  Winnetka,  Illinois 

Mr.  Ben  Grauer,  New  York  City 

Miss  Eleanor  B.  Green,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Erik  H.  Green,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

The  Hon.  Theodore  Francis  Green,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Edwin  Farnham  Greene,  New  York  City 
Miss  Bertha  C.  Greenough,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Greenough,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Greenough,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Grosvenor,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Miss  Annette  M.  Ham,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Sidney  Hamer,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Sinclair  Hamilton,  New  York  City 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  George  P.  Hammond,  Berkeley,  California 

Mr.  Lewis  Hanke,  Austin,  Texas 

Mr.  George  L.  Harding,  Palo  Alto,  California 

Mr.  Albert  Harkness,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Estate  of  Lathrop  Colgate  Harper,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  Lathrop  Colgate  Harper,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Hart,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Horace  Hart,  Rochester,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Hastings,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Wyndham  Hayward,  Winter  Park,  Florida 
Mr.  Howell  J.  Heaney,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Heartman,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Hedges,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Louis  J.  Heizmann,  Reading,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Hendee,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Herrmann,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Philip  Hofer,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  John  S.  Holbrook,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Arthur  A.  Houghton,  Jr.,  Queenstown,  IVIaryland 

Mrs.  Elisha  H.  Howard,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Wright  Howes,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rowland  R.  Hughes,  New  York  City 

Mr.  E.  Harold  Hugo,  Meriden,  Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Howard  Hunt,  Jr.,  Mexico,  D.  F. 

Mr.  Frederic  J.  Hunt,  East  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Roy  Arthur  Hunt,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  S.  Foster  Hunt,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Richard  A.  Hurley,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Roland  D.  Hussey,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Mr.  James  H.  Hyde,  New  York  City 

Miss  Katharine  Irwin,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Henry  Greene  Jackson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Stuart  W.  Jackson,  Gloucester,  Virginia 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Jackson,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jacobson,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  M.  Dean  Jacoby,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  A.  Jonah,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 
Mr.  Arnold  W.  Jones,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Frank  N.  Jones,  Athens,  Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnaby  C.  Keeney,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Livingston  Kelley,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  Winfield  S.  Kennedy,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Kenny,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Kenyon,  Edgewood,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Meyer  Kestnbaum,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Mr.  Russell  H.  Kettell,  Lexington,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Le  Roy  E.  Kimball,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Sidney  A.  Kimber,  Duxbury,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Eugene  A.  Kingman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Frederic  R.  Kirkland,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Bernhard  Knollenberg,  Chester,  Connecticut 
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Mr.  H.  P.  Kraus,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  La  Farge,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Laing,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  A.  Lawson,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Edward  Lazare,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Royal  W.  Leith,  Dedham,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Waldo  G.  Leland,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Grace  F.  Leonard,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy,  Harrisville,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Nancy  Duke  Lewis,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Wilmarth  Sheldon  Lewis,  Farmington,  Connecticut 
Mr.  Wilmarth  Sheldon  Lewis,  Farmington,  Connecticut 
Mr.  Josiah  K.  Lilly,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Bruce  Lindsay,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Lisle,  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island 
The  Willoughby  Little  Foundation,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Littlefield,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ivory  Littlefield,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Augustus  M.  Lord,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Easton  Louttit,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  E.  Lownes,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  John  Lownes,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  M.  Lydenberg,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Mr.  David  H.  McAlpin,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Dr.  Charles  A.  McDonald,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  MacDonnell,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Russell  McKay,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Mrs.  Otto  Madlener,  Winnetka,  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Marshall,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Hunter  S.  Marston,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  V.  Meehan,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Douglas  Mercer,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Bruce  Merriman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Ernest  T.  H.  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Pierce  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  George  T.  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keyes  D.  Metcalf,  Belmont,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Donald  G.  Millar,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Rulon  Miller,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Davis  Miller,  Wakefield,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Miner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  P.  Monahon,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Fulmer  Mood,  Austin,  Texas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  S.  Morgan,  Norwood,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Morgan,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Junius  S.  Morgan,  New  York  City 

Miss  Margaret  S.  Morriss,  Noank,  Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  F.  Morrisson,  Valley  Falls,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  D.  Morse,  Needham,  Mass. 

Mr.  Stratford  Lee  Morton,  Clayton,  Missouri 

Mr.  Howard  S.  Mott,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Cushman  Murphy,  New  York  City 

*Mr.  William  A.  Needham,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Jack  Neiburg,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Chapin  S.  Newhard,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Mr.  Harry  S.  Newman,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Kenneth  H.  N.  Newton,  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Nicholson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  K.  H.  Nightingale,  Jr.,  Saunderstown,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Allen  Noble,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Gale  Noyes,  Rumford,  R.  I. 

Mr.  J.  Orin  Oliphant,  Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Alfred  W.  Paine,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Ralph  M.  Palmer,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  L.  Parker,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Parker,  Janesville,  Wisconsin 

Miss  Mary  H.  Parsons,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Peck,  West  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Clara  L.  Penney,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Boies  Penrose,  Devon,  Pennsylvania 

The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Fred  B.  Perkins,  West  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Mr.  John  G.  Peterson,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
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Mr.  Carl  H.  Pforzheimer,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Philbrick,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  James  Duncan  Phillips,  Topsfield,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  James  Tice  Phillips,  Laytonville,  California 
Mr.  Stephen  W.  Phillips,  Salem,  Massachusetts 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  C.  Pitts,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dr.  J.  Hall  Pleasants,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
Mr.  Wallace  L.  Pond,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emery  M.  Porter,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Post,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  T.  I.  Hare  Powel,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Sherburne  Prescott,  Greenwich,  Connecticut 
Mr.  Andrew  E.  Propper,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  William  H.  Putnam,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  M.  Rabinowitz,  Sands  Point,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Read,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Roland  L.  Redmond,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  P.  Reid,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Carleton  R.  Richmond,  Milton,  Massachusetts 

Miss  Jean  Richmond,  Wakefield,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  Rikert,  Jr.,  Middlebury,  Vermont 

Mr.  William  J.  Roberts,  Northbrook,  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

William  H.  Robinson,  Ltd.,  London,  England 

Mr.  Jose  M.  Rodriguez,  Santiago  de  Chile 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Roelker,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Lawrence  B.  Romaine,  Middleboro,  Massachusetts 

*Dr.  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Dr.  Erwin  Rosenthal,  Berkeley,  California 

Mr.  Lessing  J.  Rosenwald,  Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Rossiter,  Ithaca,  New  York 

Miss  Mary  Rugh,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Rudolph  Ruzicka,  Concord,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Paul  J.  Sachs,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Shaw  Safe,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Salant,  New  York  City 

Mr.  William  H.  Scheide,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 


Miss  Dorothy  M.  Schullian,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Mr.  Donald  Scott,  Jr.,  Gladwyne,  Pennsylvania 

Seven  Gables  Bookshop,  New  York  City 

Miss  Ellen  Dexter  Sharpe,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dexter  Sharpe,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Sheffield,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Miss  Charmion  Shelby,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Edwin  F.  Sherman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Sherman,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  Harry  B.  Sherman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  C.  Sherman,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Silton,  Rye,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rollo  Silver,  Brockton,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Roswell  Skeel,  Jr.,  Harriman,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brockholst  M.  Smith,  Saylesville,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Adrian  Smith,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Hope  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Levi  P.  Smith,  Burlington,  Vermont 
The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  W.  Smith,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  Russell  C.  Smith,  Cranston,  Rhode  Island 
Colonel  Thomas  M.  Spaulding,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Spicer,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Mildred  M.  Stanton,  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Samuel  Stern,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  George  Stevens,  Narragansett,  Rhode  Island 

Henry  Stevens,  Son  &  Stiles,  London,  England 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randall  Stewart,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Margaret  B.  Stillwell,  Greenville,  Rhode  Island 

Captain  Ellis  S.  Stone  (U.  S.  N.  ret.),  New  York  City 

Mr.  Francis  H.  Stone,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Mary  Street,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Streeter,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rush  Sturges,  Wakefield,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  W.  Sullivan,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Edward  Sulzberger,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Thomas  L.  Suter,  Hillsboro,  Virginia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  F.  Swan,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Arthur  Swann,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Earl  G.  Swem,  Williamsburg,  Virginia 


Mrs.  Royal  C.  Taft,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Earl  C.  Tanner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  B.  Tanner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Taylor,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will  S.  Taylor,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Samuel  Temkin,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  James  Edward  Tobin,  Tuckahoe,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Touret,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  A.  L.  Tree,  Larchmont,  New  York 

Miss  Marie  Tremaine,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Justin  G.  Turner,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Mr.  James  A.  Tyson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  R.  W.  G.  Vail,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Earl  Vandale,  Amarillo,  Texas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  Williamstown,  Mass. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  B.  Van  Houten,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Miss  Mabel  Van  Norman,  Marblehead,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Van  Nostrand,  Berkeley,  California 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Verney,  Dedham,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richmond  Viall,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  O.  Vietor,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  Henry  R.  Wagner,  San  Marino,  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Walsh,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  N.  Watts,  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wells,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  H.  Wetherald,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Pemberton  Whitcomb,  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Nicholson  White,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Muir  Whitehill,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley  A.  Williams,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Walter  Wilson,  Providence,  R.  I. 

*Mr.  George  Parker  Winship,  Charles  River,  Mass. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Woodley,  Montreal,  Canada 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  R.  Woodward,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Wormser,  New  York  City 

Mr.  William  D.  Wright,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodley  L.  Wright,  Warwick  Neck,  R.  I. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Wriston,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  C.  Wroth,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Kinvin  Wroth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Peregrine  Wroth,  Jr.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
Mr.  Thomas  Granger  Wroth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  William  Henry  Wroth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  John  Cook  Wyllie,  Charlottesville,  Virginia 

Mr.  George  A.  Zabriskie,  New  York  City 

(Names  in  the  foregoing  list  preceded  by  an  asterisk  are 
those  of  deceased  Associates  who  were  members  in  the 
year  1951—1952.) 
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Members  added  to  the  Associates  since  the  compilation  of 
the  foregoing1  list  for  the  year  1951— 1952: 

Dr.  Maurice  Adelman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Aldrich,  Troy,  New  York 

Mr.  William  H.  Bannon,  Mansfield,  Massachusetts 

Dr.  Irving  A.  Beck,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  James  F.  Bell,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Mr.  Lyman  G.  Bloomingdale,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Daniel  L.  Brown,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  John  S.  Chafee,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  M.  Joseph  Cummings,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Joseph  Freedman,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Mr.  Leon  S.  Gay,  Brandon,  Vermont 

Dr.  Seebert  J.  Goldowsky,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Conrad  E.  Green,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Harold  A.  Grout,  Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Archibald  Hanna,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Mile.  Laure  Henrotte,  Paris,  France 

Mr.  Wright  D.  Heydon,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Horace  C.  Jeffers,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Edgar  J.  Lanpher,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Philip  Lukin,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  James  Comly  McCoy,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Harold  A.  McKay,  West  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Mather  II,  Wayne,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Henry  K.  Metcalf,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Albert  L.  Russel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Mr.  Edwin  J.  Schermerhorn,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

Mr.  William  H.  Shupert,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Ralph  C.  Smith,  Darien,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Borden  D.  Whiting,  Newark,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Clinton  N.  Williams,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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John  Nicholas  Brown  died  May  1 ,  1900.  Under 
the  terms  of  his  will ,  the  Library  of  Americana 
collected  by  his  father  and  enlarged  by  himself 
and  his  brother  Harold  was  given  to  Brown 
University  in  September,  1901.  Mr.  Brown's 
will  also  provided  $150,000  for  a  building,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  endowment  fund  of  $500,000. 
The  building  was  dedicated  and  the  Library 
formally  opened  for  use  on  May  17,  1904. 

The  Library  is  under  the  direct  charge  of  a 
Committee  of  Management  appointed  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  University.  This  Committee 
consists  of  President  Henry  Merritt  Wriston, 
John  Nicholas  Brown,  Clarence  Saunders  Brig¬ 
ham,  William  Davis  Miller,  and  Henry  Dexter 
Sharpe,  with  James  Blaine  Hedges  se?~ving  as 
consultant  to  the  Committee .  The  Librarian  is 
Lawrence  C.  Wroth. 

The  Reports  of  the  Committee  for  the  years 
1906—1910  were  printed  as  a  part  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  President  of  the  University.  The 
Reports  for  1911  and  the  succeeding  years  have 
been  printed  separately. 


THE  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sociates  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Li¬ 
brary,  held  on  April  17,  1953,  was  pervaded 
by  the  spirit  of  happy  reminiscence.  The 
speakers  made  clear  to  their  sympathetic 
listeners  that  because  of  the  existence  of 
the  organization  the  Library  had  been  able 
to  carry  on  without  interruption  its  cen¬ 
tury-old  program  of  collecting  the  source 
materials  underlying  the  history  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Commenting  upon 
the  financial  aid  from  the  Associates  which 
had  made  possible  this  maintenance  of  pur¬ 
pose,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  John  Nicholas 
Brown,  said  that  in  the  period  January  10, 
1944,  to  June  30,  1952,  the  members  had 
contributed  to  the  Library  in  money  the 
sum  of  $110,319;  in  gifts  in  the  form  of 
books  and  maps,  an  estimated  $5,000.  In 
that  period  and  almost  entirely  through  this 
aid  the  Library,  he  continued,  had  added 
1,800  books,  maps,  and  manuscripts  to  its 
collections. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Mr.  Wil- 
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marth  Sheldon  Lewis,  who,  the  Chairman 
said  in  his  introduction,  had  been  the  chief 
encourager  in  the  formation  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  its  constant  friend  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  A  brief  outline  of  Mr.  Lewis’s  talk 
and  of  the  other  events  of  that  memorable 
evening  was  embodied  in  the  customary 
record  of  the  meeting  distributed  soon  aft¬ 
erwards  to  the  membership.  It  remains  only 
to  say  here  that  the  exhibition  opened  on 
that  occasion,  “The  Great  Voyages,”  com¬ 
prised  the  very  core  of  the  literature  of  the 
voyages  through  which  the  tiny  Mediter¬ 
ranean  community  of  the  Phoenicians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans  became  the  broad 
world  we  know  today.  The  richness  of  the 
Library,  the  fundamental  character  of  its 
collections,  and  their  wide  and  romantic 
sweep  were  movingly  demonstrated  by  the 
materials  assembled  for  this  display.  The 
exhibition  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  audience  through  an  address  by  the  Li¬ 
brarian. 

In  the  year  1952-1953,  for  which  this  Re¬ 
port  is  made,  433  Associates  contributed 
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$16,018.38  to  the  funds  of  the  Library.  In 
that  period  were  purchased  234  items  in 
the  form  of  books,  broadsides,  prints,  and 
maps  relating  to  the  Americas,  printed  or 
written  before  the  year  1801.  As  in  past 
years,  we  turn  at  this  point  in  our  Report 
to  describe  certain  of  these  purchases  and 
to  discuss  their  significance  in  relation  to 
the  broad  fields  to  which  they  pertain. 

Champlain  and  New  France 

In  our  Report  for  1951-1952  we  discussed 
two  newly  acquired  publications  of  conse¬ 
quence  in  the  history  of  New  France.  The 
first  of  these  in  time  of  publication  was  a 
thin  book  of  1628  entitled  Articles  accordez 
par  le  Roy.  A  la  Compagnie  de  la  Nouuelle 
France ,  in  which  was  embodied  the  char¬ 
ter  granted  by  Louis  XIII  to  the  Company 
of  the  Hundred  Associates  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  struggling  Canadian  settle¬ 
ments;  the  second  was  the  Traicte  entre  le 
Roy  Louis  XIII.  et  Charles  Roy  de  la  Grand’ 
Bretagne ,  pour  la  Restitution  de  la  Nouuelle 
France ,  published  in  1632.  The  phrasing  of 
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the  second  of  these  titles  suggests  that  in 
the  years  intervening  between  the  two  pub¬ 
lications  adversity  had  visited  the  colonies 
on  the  St.  Lawrence.  That,  truly  enough, 
was  the  case.  In  1629  David  Kirke,  a  sea 
captain  in  the  English  service,  had  cap- 
tuied  Quebec  and  sent  back  to  France  most 
of  its  inhabitants,  including  its  governor, 
the  great  Champlain  himself.  Kirke’s  coup 
de  main  was  achieved  after  peace  had  been 
made,  unknown  to  him,  between  England 
and  France.  When  Champlain  reached 
France  in  December,  1629,  negotiations  for 
the  restitution  of  Canada  to  the  French 
were  already  in  progress.  He  lost  little  time 
in  doing  his  part  toward  stiffening  the 
King’s  resolution  to  regain  those  American 
possessions  which  only  the  year  before  his 
Majesty  had  hopefully  committed  to  the 
care  of  Piichelieu  and  the  Hundred  Associ¬ 
ates.  The  dispossessed  leader  addressed  the 
King  directly  in  a  memoir  which  is  shown 
by  internal  evidence  to  have  been  written 
in  the  year  1630.  It  was  in  that  year  also,  it 
is  believed,  that  the  memoir  appeared  in 
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print  in  a  handsome  quarto  of  twenty-five 
pages  bearing  the  heading  Aa  Roy  and 
opening  with  the  words  “Sire,  Le  sieur  de 
Champlain  remontre  tres-humblement  a 
Vostre  Majeste.  .  .  .”  In  this  address  to  the 
King,  Champlain  rehearsed  his  many  serv¬ 
ices  and  long  activity  in  France’s  American 
adventure,  avowing  himself  to  be  still,  aft¬ 
er  thirty  years,  resolute  in  purpose  and  ea¬ 
ger  to  go  on  with  his  plans  for  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  colony,  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen,  and  the  discovery  of  a  western 
passage  to  the  South  Sea.  Turning  then 
from  the  personal  to  the  general,  this  man 
of  all  men  best  acquainted  with  the  lands 
and  rivers  and  lakes  of  Canada  and  with 
its  native  inhabitants  entered  upon  a  de¬ 
tailed  description  of  the  country,  making 
emphatic  his  conviction  that  its  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  industrial  possibilities  might 
easily  and  effectively,  with  royal  support, 
be  developed  for  the  glory  and  enrichment 
of  France.  His  appraisal  of  the  country,  as 
time  has  shown,  erred  only  in  understate¬ 
ment.  At  the  end  of  his  memoir,  Champlain 
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returned  to  personal  considerations,  asking 
that  the  King  continue  the  pension  granted 
him  by  Henry  IV  twenty-five  years  before 
in  xecognition  of  his  services,  presumably 
his  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  in  the  years 
1599-1601  and  his  first  voyage  to  Canada 
in  1603. 

Champlain’s  straightforward  and  inform¬ 
ative  address  of  1630,  though  produced  in 
a  period  of  crisis  in  his  own  life  and  in  the 
life  of  the  colony  he  had  nourished,  was  not 
something  thrown  together  in  haste,  but  a 
skillfully  organized  factual  statement,  sol¬ 
id  with  hard-won  knowledge  and  presented 
with  economy  of  word  and  phrase.  The  ear¬ 
liest  of  the  editors  of  Champlain,  the  Abbe 
Laverdiere,  long  ago  observed  that  two 
years  later  our  explorer  employed  the  first 
ten  pages  of  this  address  as  the  opening 
chapter  of  his  Les  Voyages  of  1632,  the  uni- 
fying  member  of  the  series  of  narratives  in 
which  since  1603  he  had  set  forth  the  story 
of  Canada  as  event  followed  event  in  the 
development  of  the  great  project  of  colo¬ 
nization.  Like  many  men  of  literary  genius, 
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Champlain,  it  seems,  was  a  salvager  of 
words  and  ideas;  not  only  did  he  use  a  part 
of  this  memoir  of  1630  in  the  book  of  1632, 
but  in  purpose,  matter,  and  construction, 
though  not  in  phrasing,  the  memoir  itself 
seems  closely  related  to  two  petitions  he 
had  presented  respectively  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  King  in  1618,  expres¬ 
sions  of  hope  and  purpose  which  did  not 
attain  contemporary  publication. 

The  memoir  An  Roy  is  the  rarest  of  all 
the  published  writings  of  the  great  explor¬ 
er.  It  was  unknown  to  Harrisse  when  in 
1872  he  compiled  his  Notes  ...  de  la  Nou- 
velle-F ranee,  and  it  was  not  mentioned  by 
Sabin  or  Winsor.  A  copy  of  it  was  discov¬ 
ered  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  and 
commented  upon  in  1870  by  Laverdiere  in 
the  introduction  to  Volume  V  of  his  edition 
of  CEuvres  de  Champlain.  In  1886  Gabriel 
Marcel  rediscovered  that  same  copy  and  is¬ 
sued  a  reprint  of  it  with  an  introduction. 
The  first  adequate  bibliographical  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  work  known  to  us  is  that  by  the 
Canadian  writer  Phileas  Gagnon,  occupy- 
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ing  pages  69-70  in  A  Champlain  1608- 
1908,  a  collection  of  tributes  to  the  Father 
of  New  France  published  in  the  Bulletin  de 
la  Societe  de  Geographie  de  Quebec  for 
July,  1908.  In  1929  it  was  issued  as  No.  232 
in  the  invaluable  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  Photostat  Facsimiles,  First  Series, 

from  the  copy  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nation- 
ale. 

The  burnt  bookman  dreads  the  fire  of 
overconfident  assertion  in  the  matter  of 
rarity.  All  that  we  dare  say  is  that  up  to  the 
time  of  writing  we  have  learned  of  no  other 
existing  copies  of  Champlain’s  Au  Roy  be¬ 
sides  that  one  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nation- 
ale  and  the  copy  we  procured  this  year  from 
France.  A  dropped  letter  in  the  second  line 
on  page  14  of  our  copy  is  the  sole  differen¬ 
tiation  between  these  two  copies  of  the 
book.  The  book  came  to  the  Library  as  the 
latest  of  many  distinguished  gifts  from  Mr. 
Henry  Dexter  Sharpe,  Chancellor  Emeritus 
of  Brown  University  and  member  of  the 
Library’s  Committee  of  Management. 

We  feel  that  the  presence  in  the  John 
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Carter  Brown  Library  of  this  rarest  of  the 
printed  writings  of  Champlain  is  peculiar¬ 
ly  appropriate.  The  Library  has  possessed 
for  many  years  an  important  group  of 
Champlain  materials— the  celebrated  man¬ 
uscript,  Brief  Disc  oars ,  in  which  Cham¬ 
plain  recorded  and  illustrated  in  color  his 
West  Indian  voyage  of  1599-1601;  the  un¬ 
dated  Des  Sauvages  of  1603  or  1604;  and 
all  the  recorded  editions  and  most  of  the 
variant  issues  of  Les  Voyages.  To  these  must 
be  added,  as  we  shall  now  proceed  to  re¬ 
veal,  a  Champlain  map  of  high  interest  and 
bibliographical  importance. 

Happy  accidents  and  sharp  coincidences 
enliven  the  history  of  collecting.  This  year 
occurred  a  coincidence  in  that  field  which 
surpasses  most  of  those  in  the  Library’s  ex¬ 
perience.  Less  than  a  month  after  we  had 
completed  the  purchase  of  the  Champlain 
memoir  just  described  we  received  from 
Paris  the  offer  of  an  engraved  map  of  New 
France,  previously  undescribed,  bearing 
the  simple  legend  “faict  par  le  Sr  de  Cham- 
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plain.  1616.”  When  the  print  came  to  hand 
we  perceived  that  in  geographical  scope  it 
was  intermediate  between  two  of  Cham¬ 
plain  s  memorable  and  widely  known  car¬ 
tographical  productions,  namely,  the  "Carte 
geographique  de  la  Nouelle  franse  en  son 
vray  meridiem,”  of  1613,  and  the  elaborate 
Carte  de  la  nouuelle  france,  augmentee 
depuis  la  derniere,  of  1632.  The  significant 
difference  between  our  newly  discovered 
1616  ’  map  and  its  predecessor  of  1613  was 
seen  at  once  to  lie  in  the  western  and  south¬ 
ern  extensions  of  the  later  production.  The 
map  of  1613  comprised  a  general  statement 
of  Canadian  geography  as  known  up  to  that 
year,  including  Champlain’s  own  explora¬ 
tions  of  the  decade  1603—1613.  Briefly  stat¬ 
ed,  the  enlargements  found  in  the  map  of 
"1616”  comprise,  upon  the  west,  the  "Lac 
St.  Louis,”  today’s  Lake  Ontario;  the  Otta¬ 
wa  River  in  reasonably  true  delineation  as 
to  extent  and  direction;  a  large  "Mer 
douce,”  that  is,  Georgian  Bay  of  Lake  Hu¬ 
ron;  and  a  rudimentary  and  unnamed  Lake 
Erie.  From  these  lakes  extends  still  farther 
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westward  a  waterway  system  probably  in¬ 
tended  to  record  hearsay  knowledge  of 
Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior.  To  the  north 
of  the  lake  system  is  a  land  mass  bordering 
an  extensive  northern  sea.  Southward  has 
been  added  a  long  stretch  of  Atlantic  coast 
containing  legends  referring  to  the  Dutch 
settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  and 
to  the  English  settlement  at  “Iamestan.” 
Beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  an 
unexplored  area  reaches  to  Florida.  Aroused 
to  interest  by  the  additions  to  the  previous¬ 
ly  known  geography  of  Canada  as  laid  down 
in  the  map  of  1613,  our  staff  turned  to  the 
explorer’s  writings  and  learned  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  the  new  map,  geographical 
and  ethnological,  fitted  neatly  the  narra¬ 
tive  account  of  Champlain’s  explorations  of 
1615-1616  embodied  in  his  book,  Les  Voy¬ 
ages,  of  Paris,  1619.  It  became  apparent, 
furthermore,  that  the  distinctive  lettering 
on  the  map  bore  a  very  close  resemblance 
to  the  lettering  on  the  engraved  title-page 
of  the  book  of  1619.  Tentatively,  therefore, 
we  are  suggesting  that  this  map  was  drawn 
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by  Champlain  and  engraved  on  his  behalf 
to  illustrate  that  notable  work,  the  record 
of  an  arduous  exploration,  of  unsuccessful 
battle,  wounds,  and  frustration,  as  well  as 
of  ethnological  observations  which  histori¬ 
ans  have  called  "incomparable.”  We  make 
no  conjectures  as  to  the  reasons  for  the 
omission  of  the  map  from  the  book  as  pub¬ 
lished.  With  no  evidence  available  upon 
this  point,  one  guess  is  as  good  as  another. 

An  element  of  confusion  enters  the  dis¬ 
cussion  when  it  is  realized  that  in  1653 
Pierre  du  Val,  royal  geographer,  published 
a  map  which  was  printed,  without  any 
question,  from  the  original  copperplate  of 
the  map  of  "1616”  which  we  are  discussing. 
By  making  a  few  changes  in  contours  and 
adding  a  very  large  number  of  place  names, 
Du  Val  brought  up  to  date  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  original  plate.  So  many  questions 
are  raised  by  this  discovery  that  to  discuss 
them  briefly  would  be  impossible.  We  are 
devoting  a  study  to  their  consideration  in 
which,  without  dogmatism,  we  maintain 
that,  as  here  outlined,  the  plate  of  the  map 
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of  “1616”  was  made  to  illustrate  Les  Voy¬ 
ages  of  1619,  and,  further,  that  our  print  of 
the  map  could  be  either  a  proof  of  that  year 
or  a  restrike  made  about  1653  from  the  old 
plate  before  Du  Val  incorporated  his  new¬ 
er  data.  We  prefer  the  first  of  these  possi¬ 
bilities  but  the  second  does  not  in  any  sense 
rob  our  print  of  its  interest.  It  would  still 
be  the  only  copy  yet  recorded  of  the  map  in 
which  Champlain  portrayed  the  greatly  in¬ 
creased  knowledge  of  North  America  ac¬ 
quired  through  his  exploration  of  1615- 
1616.  As  the  original  Champlain  drawing 
has  disappeared,  the  print  in  our  possession 
becomes,  in  effect,  the  representative  of  the 
original  and  seems  to  us  to  deserve  little 
less  respect  than  would  be  accorded  the  lost 
manuscript  itself.  This  map  was  purchased 
for  the  Library  through  the  generous  in¬ 
terest  of  our  Associate,  Mr.  Stephen  W. 
Phillips,  of  Salem. 

New  England 

It  has  often  been  emphasized  in  these 
Reports  that  our  function  is  not  to  render 
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judgments  but  merely  to  collect  the  mate¬ 
rials  upon  which  judgments  may  be  based 
by  others.  This  avoidance  of  controversy 
seems  particularly  important  in  matters  of 
local  interest.  We  dare  not  express  our¬ 
selves,  for  exam  pie,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Newport  Tower  and  its  origin,  whether  it 
came  into  being  as  a  Norse  watch  tower  or 
as  an  English  colonial  structure  of  common¬ 
place  utility.  But  whatever  its  origin  it  is  a 
venerable  relic,  worthy  of  all  the  study  that 
has  been  devoted  to  it  by  partisans  of  ei¬ 
ther  view.  A  century  ago  those  who  held 
the  romantic  theory  of  the  Tower  s  origin 
found  that  a  straw  had  blown  into  their 
path  in  the  form  of  a  phrase  in  the  will 
made  in  1677  by  Governor  Benedict  Ar¬ 
nold,  who  at  that  time  owned  the  land  up¬ 
on  which  the  Tower  stands.  Slight  though 
it  seemed,  that  single  straw  was  enough  to 
cause  them  a  stumble.  They  quickly  recov¬ 
ered  from  their  discomfiture,  however,  ar¬ 
guing  that  when  the  Governor  wrote  that 
he  wished  to  be  buried  in  a  certain  plot  of 
ground  lying  on  the  path  between  his  house 
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and  his  “stone-built  Wind-Mill’n,”  he  did 
not  necessarily  mean  that  he  himself  had 
caused  the  mill  to  be  built.  Thereupon  the 
controversy  was  renewed.  Nevertheless  that 
straw  remains  in  the  path  of  argument  to 
be  stepped  over;  it  cannot  be  ignored  in  any 
discussion  of  the  origin  or  purpose  of  the 
Tower.  The  original  will  of  Governor  Ar¬ 
nold,  a  closely  written  document  of  twelve 
small-folio  pages,  came  into  the  possession 
of  a  great  and  well-loved  collector  of  Amer¬ 
icana,  Dr.  Roderick  Terry,  of  Newport.  At 
the  sale  of  Dr.  Terry’s  library,  held  at  the 
American  Art  Association -Anderson  Gal¬ 
leries  in  1934,  this  precious  manuscript  was 
acquired  by  Mr.  William  Davis  Miller,  of 
Wakefield,  Rhode  Island,  a  long-time  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Library’s  Committee  of  Manage¬ 
ment.  The  document  has  now  come  to  the 
Library  as  the  most  significant  of  several 
generous  gifts  of  books  and  papers  made  us 
this  year  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  is  cherished  by 
us  as  an  important  element  in  an  historical 
controversy  of  general  interest  and  as  a 
relic  of  Governor  Benedict  Arnold,  a  Rhode 
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Island  worthy  who  must  not  be  confused 
with  his  descendant  of  the  same  name  nor 
bear  any  responsibility  for  the  treason  com¬ 
mitted  a  century  after  his  death. 

Philip  the  Wampanoag,  King  Philip,  war- 
lior  and  maker  of  coalitions,  who  nearly 
broke  the  English  power  in  New  England 
before  his  bitter  death  and  the  dismember¬ 
ment  of  his  body  at  Mount  Hope  in  1676, 
was  the  protagonist,  whether  hero  or  vil¬ 
lain,  of  a  dark  American  tragedy.  He  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  less  dramatically  and  in  a  much 
friendlier  role  in  a  manuscript  document  of 
1668  given  the  Library  in  the  past  year  by 
Mrs.  Grace  Balch  Carpenter  of  East  Provi¬ 
dence  Center  in  memory  of  her  husband, 
the  late  George  Howe  Carpenter.  The  sin¬ 
gle-page  instrument  in  question  is  a  quit¬ 
claim  or  confirmatory  deed  to  the  land  oc¬ 
cupied  today  by  the  town  of  Rehoboth, 
Massachusetts,  a  legal  form  which  begins, 
'Know  all  men  by  these  psents”  and  goes 
on  to  recite  that  Philip  confirms  the  action 
of  his  father  and  predecessor,  the  Sachem 
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Usamequin,  in  giving  in  1641  “a  tract  of 
land  ...  to  the  purpose  and  behoof  of  the 
townsmen  of  Seacunck  alias  Rehoboth.” 
The  feature  of  the  document  of  greatest  in¬ 
terest  to  us  is  that  it  passed  under  the  hands 
of  the  Indian  leader  himself.  At  its  conclu¬ 
sion  stands  Philip’s  sign  manual,  a  stylized 
capital  “P,”  bracketed  by  the  explanatory 
words  of  the  two  clerks  who  respectively 
attested  and  drew  up  the  document:  “The 
mark  of  Phillip  Sachem.” 

This  relic  of  Philip  stands  upon  the  shelf 
with  a  deed  of  similar  purpose  relating  to 
the  town  of  Warwick,  Rhode  Island,  dated 
and  signed  in  this  instance  with  the  name 
and  sign  manual,  a  bow  and  arrow,  of  the 
great  Narragansett  leader,  Miantonomi. 
These  homely  writings,  in  their  nature  stiff 
and  precise  legal  forms,  none  the  less  are 
bridges  which  carry  us  across  the  centuries 
to  the  problems  and  hopes  and  fears  of  our 
forefathers. 

A  third  manuscript  is  of  validity  in  our 
collection  because  one  brief  paragraph  in 
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it  relates  to  King  Philip  and  his  relentless 
war  upon  the  colonists.  It  has  interest  to 
the  student  of  modern  institutions,  further¬ 
more,  in  that  it  is  one  of  those  handwritten 
newsletters  of  the  seventeenth  century  sent 
out  from  London  to  the  English  counties 
by  professional  correspondents,  reporters 
of  the  primitive  age  of  journalism.  The 
newsletter  was  not  only  the  forerunner  in 
England  of  the  periodical  newspaper  but 
it  survived  as  a  means  of  communicating 
current  happenings  well  into  the  period  in 
which  the  printed  journal  was  suffering  its 
growing  pains.  Dated  the  21st  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1675,  this  particular  specimen  of  the 
newsletter  begins  with  the  announcement 
that  Dr.  ffell  deane  of  Christchurch  is  now 
declared  Bp.  of  Oxon.”  One  is  pleased  thus 
unexpectedly  to  meet  that  estimable  cleric 
of  whom  was  written,  with  undeserved  but 
no  less  lasting  disparagement,  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  quatrain  beginning  “I  do  not  love  you, 
Dr.  Fell.”  Dr.  Fell,  in  truth,  was  a  figure  of 
consequence  in  the  affairs  of  school  and 
church,  and  amateurs  of  the  printing  art 
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bless  his  name  for  the  “Fell  types”  which 
he  imported  from  Holland  for  the  press 
at  Oxford,  thereby  reestablishing  a  high 
ideal  in  English  typography.  Our  newslet¬ 
ter  goes  on  with  the  record  of  recent  ship¬ 
ping  losses,  the  capture  of  the  ship  Bristol 
Merchant  by  the  Tripolitans,  and  various 
other  items  of  national  interest  and  con¬ 
cern.  The  truly  serious  state  of  things  in 
New  England  was  recognized  by  the  re¬ 
porter  and  given  expression  in  a  paragraph 
which  reads  as  follows:  “By  a  vessell  ar¬ 
rived  from  New  England  we  have  advice, 
that  ye  Indians  grow  dayly  more  and  more 
considerable,  that  they  have  burnt  four  or 
five  townes,  and  yt  they  have  cutt  of [f ]  all 
Provisions  from  those  of  Plymouth  and 
Boston  to  ye  degree  yt  unlesse  supplyed 
from  abroad  they  cannot  be  able  to  subsist, 
all  trade  and  commerce  there  by  this 
meanes  are  at  a  stand  there,  and  the  most 
fearfull  apprehend  they  shall  be  quite  de¬ 
stroyed  by  ye  Indians.”  King  Philip’s  War 
was  to  run  for  nearly  a  year  longer,  and  in 
the  late  fall  of  1675  when  the  ship  bearing 


this  news  left  New  England,  it  was  in  its 
most  successful  stage  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Indians.  It  was  not  only  Boston  and 
Plymouth  that  were  suffering  or  were  still 
to  suffer.  A  few  months  later  Providence 
was  burned  by  the  Narragansetts  and  many 
settlements  in  Maine  were  wiped  out  by 
the  Abnakis.  Outside  New  England  fierce 
intertribal  wars  were  in  being  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  Nathaniel  Bacon  in  Virginia  had 
been  forced  to  take  arms  against  the  trou¬ 
blesome  Susquehannas.  In  those  years  be¬ 
tween  1675  and  1680  the  endemic  of  In¬ 
dian  dissatisfaction  became  epidemic  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Chesapeake. 

The  slow  transformation  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  aggressive  man  of  affairs  in  a 
small  American  community,  into  Franklin 
the  benevolent  philosopher  and  citizen  of 
the  world  reached  a  critical  moment  when 
in  1748  he  became  a  silent  partner  in  the 
printing  business  he  had  established  twen¬ 
ty  years  earlier  and,  thus  relieved  of  busi¬ 
ness  routine,  devoted  himself  to  a  life 
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of  public  usefulness.  His  attention  for 
many  years  had  been  turning  towards  large 
schemes  for  the  physical  and  moral  good 
of  mankind.  Being  what  he  was,  his  benev¬ 
olence  was  of  the  practical  sort.  The  peace 
of  the  frontier  and  the  prosperous  growth 
of  Pennsylvania  were  considerations  which 
mingled  with  altruism  in  his  approach  to 
the  question  of  the  colony's  relations  with 
the  Indians.  His  interest  in  this  ever-pres¬ 
ent  Indian  question  led  him  to  read  and  re¬ 
flect  upon  a  memorable  New  England  pub¬ 
lication  of  1753,  the  Historical  Memoirs , 
Relating  to  the  Housatunnuk  Indians.  In 
that  book  the  Reverend  Samuel  Hopkins 
had  set  forth  the  missionary  and  education¬ 
al  activities  at  Stockbridge  of  the  Reverend 
John  Sergeant,  recording  for  his  own  and 
later  times  one  of  the  few  successful  ef¬ 
forts  made  in  this  country  to  turn  wild  In¬ 
dians  into  "praying  Indians"  and  to  change 
them  from  fierce  opponents  into  effective 
allies.  Impressed  by  the  spirit  of  that  enter¬ 
prise  and  the  procedure  through  which  its 
success  had  been  obtained,  Franklin  in 
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1757  reprinted  the  substance  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Hopkins  book  in  two  separate  pub¬ 
lications,  esteemed  today  because  of  their 
association  with  him  and  their  place  in  the 
story  of  American  Indian  relations.  The 
first  in  order  of  publication  was  An  Address 
to  the  People  of  New-England .  Represent¬ 
ing  the  very  great  Importance  of  attaching 
the  Indians  to  their  Interest.  As  originally 
published  the  Address  had  formed  an  ap¬ 
pended  section  to  Samuel  Hopkins’s  His¬ 
torical  Memoirs  of  1753.  As  republished 
separately  by  Franklin  and  Hall  in  1757, 
its  title-page  bore  the  significant  addition, 
“Now  recommended  to  the  serious  Con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  the  other  Colonies.”  Encouraged 
by  the  favorable  reception  of  the  Address , 
Franklin  in  the  same  year  brought  out  with 
an  “Introduction,”  An  Abridgment  of  Mr. 
Hopkins's  Historical  Memoirs ,  relating  to 
the  Housatunnuk ,  or  Stockbridge  Indians. 
In  editing  the  Hopkins  Memoirs  Franklin 
did  not  scruple  to  add  to  the  text  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  Lewis  Evans’s  invaluable  map  of 
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1755,  which  in  1753  could  not  have  been 
known  to  Mr.  Hopkins.  The  “Introduction” 
to  the  Abridgment  gave  point  to  Franklin’s 
action  in  bringing  out  these  works.  That 
brief  statement,  with  its  proposals  for  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Indians  and  the  settlement  of 
them  in  townships  on  the  frontier,  con¬ 
tained  the  essence  of  the  enlightened  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  Indian  problem.  The  attribu¬ 
tion  to  Franklin  of  this  terse  and  sensible 
exhortation  has  been  generally  accepted  by 
biographers  and  bibliographers.  The  two 
books  thus  have  place  in  the  Franklin  can¬ 
on  for  reasons  other  than  the  presence  of 
his  name  in  their  imprints.  The  purchase 
of  the  two  Hopkins  books  in  the  Franklin 
editions  was  made  possible  by  the  generous 
aid  of  our  Associate,  Mr.  Stephen  W.  Phil¬ 
ips,  previously  referred  to  in  this  report  as 
the  donor  of  the  Champlain  map  of  “1616.” 

The  Old  West 

One  provision  of  the  treaty  which  Sir 
William  Johnson  held  with  the  Iroquois  at 
Fort  Stanwix  in  1768  had  to  do  with  the 
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sale  to  the  British  government  by  the  In¬ 
dians  of  a  huge  territory  lying  in  general 
to  the  west  of  the  Alleghenies  and  south 
of  the  River  Ohio.  Colonial  governments, 
land  companies,  and  individuals  stumbled 
over  one  another  in  their  eagerness  to  de¬ 
velop  the  ceded  area.  We  must  pass  with¬ 
out  consideration  certain  happenings  which 
led  in  December,  1769,  to  the  formation 
of  the  Grand  Ohio  Company,  or,  as  it 
came  to  be  called,  the  Walpole  Company. 
The  promoters  of  this  enterprise,  notable 
among  them  Samuel  Wharton  and  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Thomas 
Walpole,  of  London,  petitioned  the  King 
for  permission  to  purchase  from  the  land 
ceded  at  Stanwix  a  tract  of  twenty  million 
acres,  embodying  a  section  of  Kentucky  and 
the  whole  of  what  is  now  the  state  of  West 
Virginia,  upon  which  they  proposed  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  new  colony  of  Vandalia.  Oppo¬ 
sition  from  the  government  of  Virginia  and 
from  colonial  land  companies  of  earlier  for¬ 
mation  and  the  intricacies  of  British  politics 
combined  to  prevent  the  immediate  accept- 
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ance  by  the  King  of  the  Company’s  proposal. 
Through  the  five  years  of  complex  and  un¬ 
rewarded  negotiation  which  ensued  in  Lon¬ 
don,  political  developments  altered  radi¬ 
cally  conditions  and  concepts  in  America. 
There  could  be  no  continuance  of  the  ef¬ 
fort  on  the  part  of  the  Company  to  obtain 
recognition  from  the  King  once  the  revolt 
of  the  colonies  had  begun. 

Despite  its  lack  of  success,  however,  the 
struggle  for  royal  approval  in  the  period 
1769-1774  had  been  continuous  and  lively. 
Its  campaign  had  been  conducted  with 
skill  and  shrewd  adroitness  by  Samuel 
Wharton,  the  Company’s  chief  agent  in 
London  and  the  author  of  a  series  of  pam¬ 
phlets  issued  in  behalf  of  its  claims.  In  1772 
at  the  moment  of  highest  hope  of  success, 
there  occurred  an  unexpected  alteration  in 
the  Walpole  prospects.  Lord  Hillsborough, 
colonial  secretary,  reported  adversely  to 
the  Lords  of  Trade  upon  the  Company’s 
proposals  and  secured  from  that  board  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  policy  he  sought  to  establish. 
The  Company  prepared  an  exhaustive  re- 
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ply  to  the  Hillsborough  report  and  in  June, 
1772,  presented  it,  with  a  copy  of  the  re¬ 
port  itself,  to  the  adjudication  of  the  Privy 
Council.  That  body  reversed  the  action  of 
its  committee,  the  Lords  of  Trade.  Hills¬ 
borough  understood  the  Privy  Council  vote 
as  expressing  a  lack  of  confidence  in  his 
policies  and  in  chagrin  resigned  his  office 
of  colonial  secretary. 

The  form  in  which  the  report  and  the 
Company’s  reply  had  been  presented  to 
the  Privy  Council  was  a  quarto  pamphlet 
of  sixty-one  pages,  privately  printed  by  the 
Company  in  1772,  which,  because  of  its 
lack  of  a  general  title,  must  be  unsatisfac¬ 
torily  referred  to  by  the  heading  of  its  first 
element— Report  of  the  Lords  Commission¬ 
ers  for  Trade  and  Plantations ,  on  the  Peti¬ 
tion  of  the  Honorable  Thomas  Walpole.  .  . 
The  greater  part  of  the  book,  however, 
pages  17-53,  was  taken  up  with  a  truly  ef¬ 
fective  refutation  of  the  Hillsborough  posi¬ 
tion,  that  is,  the  Company’s  “Observations 
on,  and  Answers  to,  the  foregoing  Report.” 
The  authorship  of  this  instrument  has  been 
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a  matter  of  uncertainty  since  its  first  ap¬ 
pearance.  Hillsborough  himself  bitterly  ac¬ 
cused  Franklin  of  having  written  it,  and 
though  certain  well-informed  contempo¬ 
raries  were  of  a  different  opinion,  the  attri¬ 
bution  was  accepted  for  a  long  time.  The 
“Observations”  is  embodied  among  the 
writings  of  Franklin  in  both  the  Bigelow 
and  Smyth  editions  of  his  works.  In  his  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  in  British  Politics ,  however, 
the  late  Clarence  W.  Alvoixl  refuted  the  at¬ 
tribution  of  the  piece  to  Franklin  and  as¬ 
signed  it,  for  good  reasons,  to  Samuel  Whar¬ 
ton.  We  are  able  to  say,  with  the  kind  per¬ 
mission  of  the  owner,  that  this  attribution 
is  borne  out  by  a  contemporary  document 
in  Wharton’s  hand  preserved  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Matthew  Meade  -Fetherston- 
haugh  at  Uppark,  Hants.  Copies  of  the 
pamphlet  we  have  described  were  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  Privy  Council  in  advance  of  the 
meeting.  In  this  form,  as  issued  by  the 
Company,  the  book  became  the  instrument 
of  a  major  upset  in  the  British  politics  of 
the  period.  It  is  always  an  experience  to 


hold  in  the  hand  a  book  known  to  have  been 
directly  effective  in  some  crisis  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  men.  After  the  original  issue  had 
done  its  work,  the  book  was  reprinted  in 
the  same  year  of  1772  by  John  Almon  of 
London  for  public  information. 

The  copy  of  the  Company’s  privately  is¬ 
sued  pamphlet  which  we  have  secured  is 
in  a  modern  binding  and  has,  bound  in,  a 
letter  in  longhand  dated  “Lincolns  Inn 
fields.  30.  May,”  in  which  Thomas  Walpole 
transmits  a  copy  of  the  book  to  the  Earl 
of  Marchmont  and  “intreats”  his  Lordship 
to  attend  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the 
Privy  Council  at  which  the  business  set 
forth  therein  was  to  be  discussed.  We  are 
sufficiently  indulgent  towards  what  we 
want  to  believe  to  feel  sure  that  our  copy 
of  the  book  and  this  letter  belong  together 
and  have  been  together  for  nearly  two  cen¬ 
turies.  But  whether  or  not  the  letter  be¬ 
longs  with  ours  or  with  some  other  copy  of 
the  book,  its  existence  is  another  indication 
of  the  vigor  and  directness  of  the  Compa¬ 
ny’s  campaign  against  the  Hillsborough  re- 
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port.  The  possession  of  the  book  in  this 
form  means  a  great  deal  to  a  Library  which 
has  built  up  over  the  years  a  virtually  com¬ 
plete  representation  of  the  printed  pieces 
relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  Walpole  Com¬ 
pany.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  written, 
some  of  it  derogatory,  about  schemes  for 
colonial  land  development,  but  call  them 
what  you  will  (land  speculation  is  one  of 
the  milder  terms  of  opprobrium),  they 
were  integral  to  the  procedure  through 
which  the  West  was  won  and  a  little  coun¬ 
try  became  a  big  one. 

The  Far  Northwest 

Under  the  influence  of  Peter  the  Great, 
Russia  worked  earnestly  at  the  sciences 
and  the  arts  in  the  endeavor  to  make  her¬ 
self  an  equal  force  with  western  Europe 
in  cultural  leadership.  She  worked  also 
at  the  physical  expansion  of  her  empire  and 
at  an  enlargement  of  her  commerce.  With 
these  motives  of  scientific  inquiry  and  im¬ 
perialism  driving  him,  Peter  planned  in 
1724  to  send  Vitus  Bering,  a  Danish  cap- 
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tain  in  the  Russian  service,  to  determine 
whether  the  Pacific  and  the  Arctic  were 
confluent  and  whether,  in  consequence,  the 
Asiatic  and  American  continents  were  sep¬ 
arated  one  from  another— whether,  to  put 
it  in  the  realistic  terms  of  commerce,  a  pas¬ 
sage  might  be  opened  from  Russia  to  China 
by  way  of  the  Arctic  and  the  Pacific  which 
would  take  the  place  of  the  immensely  long 
overland  route  across  the  continents.  That 
expedition,  the  earlier  of  two  conducted  by 
Bering  in  this  and  related  researches,  was 
finally  set  in  motion  in  1725  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Peter’s  widow,  the  Empress  Cath¬ 
erine.  Each  of  the  Bering  expeditions  in¬ 
volved  incredible  difficulties,  hardships, 
and  delays  in  the  overland  passage  across 
wild  Siberia,  in  shipbuilding  in  Kamchatka, 
and  in  the  final  exploration  by  sea.  Upon 
the  homeward  voyage  of  the  second  and 
more  significant  of  these  expeditions,  Ber¬ 
ing  died  of  exhaustion  upon  an  island  in 
the  far  northern  Pacific.  In  the  course  of 
that  voyage  he  had  proved  the  nonexist¬ 
ence  of  the  huge  land  mass  shown  in  the 
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Pacific  at  47°  north  latitude  upon  many 
current  maps  of  high  authority,  and  he  had 
discovered  and  to  some  extent  ex  plored 
the  coast  of  Alaska.  But  Bering’s  achieve¬ 
ment  was  not  at  once  recognized.  A  map 
of  about  1752,  compiled  by  the  French  ge¬ 
ographer  Joseph  Nicolas  Delisle,  once  resi¬ 
dent  in  Russia,  and  his  associate  Philippe 
Buache,  entitled  Carte  des  Nouvelles  De- 
couvertes  au  Nord  de  la  Mer  du  Sad , 
showed  the  area  of  the  discoveries  but 
seemed  to  have  been  drawn  in  ignorance 
of  Bering’s  leadership  of  the  expedition  and 
of  the  significance  of  its  accomplishment. 
In  1753,  however,  the  German  historian 
and  geographer  Gerhard  Friedrich  Muller, 
also  in  Russian  employ,  brought  out  a  pam¬ 
phlet  attacking  Delisle  and  setting  straight 
the  record  of  the  Danish  captain’s  adven¬ 
tures.  The  Library  has  owned  for  a  good 
many  years  the  Muller  pamphlet  in  its  first 
edition,  entitled  Lettre  dun  Officier  de  la 
Marine  Russienne ,  and  in  the  English  trans¬ 
lation  of  1754  with  notes  by  Arthur  Dobbs. 
By  way  of  enforcing  the  points  made  in  the 
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book  Muller  drew  and  presented  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg  a 
map  entitled  Nouvelle  Carte  des  Decou- 
vertes  faites  par  des  Vaisseaux  Russes  aux 
cotes  inconnues  de  TAmerique  Septentrion- 
ale,  upon  which  the  North  American  conti¬ 
nent  was  shown  without  the  fabulous  De 
Fonte  passage  from  Pacific  to  Atlantic,  and 
the  Northern  Pacific  without  those  imagined 
lands  drawn  definitely  upon  many  maps 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu¬ 
ries.  On  the  positive  side  it  showed  Bering’s 
routes  clearly  marked,  and  made  graphic 
presentation  of  the  import  of  his  two  expe¬ 
ditions.  This  map  was  engraved  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Academy  in  1754,  but  later  it 
became  so  rare  in  this  first  issue  that  cer¬ 
tain  historians  of  these  events,  writmg  not 
many  years  ago,  were  unaware  of  its  exist¬ 
ence,  believing  that  the  better  known  issue 
of  four  years  later,  dated  1758,  was  the  first. 
Some  ten  years  ago,  however,  a  copy  of  the 
map  bearing  the  date  1754  was  acquired  by 
our  Associate,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Streeter,  and 
later  it  was  discovered  that  copies  of  the 
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issue  of  this  date  were  to  be  found  also  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  Collection 
of  Western  Americana  established  at  Yale 
by  our  Associate,  Mr.  W.  R.  Coe.  A  few 
months  ago,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Stephen 
W.  Phillips,  of  Salem,  we  secured  from  Lon¬ 
don  a  fine  copy  of  this  map,  which  makes 
clear  the  Delisle-Buache  errors  and,  con¬ 
structively,  enlarges  man's  conception  of 
the  world  he  inhabits. 

The  Southeast  of  the  United  States 

The  Library's  resources  relating  to  the 
Southeast  of  the  United  States— the  ancient 
Florida  of  the  Spaniard,  bounded  by  Vir¬ 
ginia,  the  Mississippi,  the  Gulf,  and  the  At¬ 
lantic— receive  enlargement  with  each  year 
that  passes.  In  our  Report  for  1950-1951 
we  described  an  acquisition  in  this  field  in 
the  form  of  the  Crisp  map  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  of  about  1711.  This  year  we  acquired 
a  beautifully  preserved,  colored  copy  of  a 
map  of  almost  equal  quality,  bearing  the 
dedication  and  title:  To  His  Grace  Thomas 
Hollis  Pelham  Duke  of  Newcastle  .  .  .  This 
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Chart  of  his  Majesties  Province  of  North 
Carolina  with  a  full  ir  exact  description  of 
the  Sea-coast  .  . .  are  Carefully  laid  down 
and  humbly  dedicated ,  by  .  .  .  James  Wim¬ 
ble,  [London],  1738.  This  large  and  splen¬ 
did  production,  engraved  by  J.  Mynde, 
comprises  the  coast  and  the  river  system 
of  North  Carolina  from  Currituck  Inlet  on 
the  north  to  the  area  beyond  Cape  Fear  on 
the  south.  The  Wimble  chart  is  one  in  a 
notable  succession  of  maps  which  from  the 
middle  seventeenth  century  to  the  late 
eighteenth  slowly  and  by  separate  areas  re¬ 
vealed  to  mariners,  and  to  others  of  less 
practical  purpose,  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  what  is  now  the  United 
States.  Like  others  in  that  group,  Wimble's 
chart  is  important  in  local  history  for  its 
locations  of  a  large  number  of  plantations 
designated  by  the  names  of  the  owners, 
adding  in  this  particular  to  the  information 
contained  in  the  very  rare  Moseley  map  of 
North  Carolina  of  1733.  Its  soundings,  its 
indications  of  shoals,  and  its  river  entrances 
combine  to  form  a  detailed  coastal  survey 
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important  in  its  time  for  practical  useful¬ 
ness  and  still  of  interest  to  those  who  fol¬ 
low  from  century  to  century  the  changes 
worked  by  tide  and  storm. 

An  important  feature  of  the  Wimble  map, 
giving  it  practical  usefulness  beyond  the 
ordinary,  is  the  large  inset  in  the  lower 
right  containing  “Directions  to  Sail  into  all 
the  Navigable  Inlets  in  this  Chart,”  fol¬ 
lowed  by  “Flowing  of  the  Tides.”  An  inset 
within  the  large  inset  contains  the  words 
“Sold  by  W.  Mount  &  T.  Page  .  .  .  London 
and  the  Author  at  Boston  in  New  England.” 
Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Stephen  T. 
Riley,  librarian  of  the  Massachusetts  His¬ 
torical  Society,  we  have  learned  of  the  resi¬ 
dence  in  Boston  of  a  James  Wimble  (mar¬ 
ried  in  1723),  who  in  1724  and  1725  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  distiller,  in  1726  as  a  mariner, 
and  in  1735  and  1736  as  an  innholder  in 
Union  Street.  Running  parallel  to  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  James  Wimble  of  Boston  was  that  of 
the  James  Wimble  who  in  1723  successfully 
petitioned  the  council  of  North  Carolina 
for  a  plantation  on  the  Scuppernong  River, 
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who  at  an  unspecified  date  acquired  a  plan¬ 
tation  on  the  Black  River,  who  presumably 
gave  his  name  to  a  Wimble  River  and  Wim¬ 
ble  Shoals,  and  who  placed  all  these  names 
upon  the  chart  which  he  published  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1738  and  which  at  that  time  he  ad¬ 
vertised  as  for  sale  by  him  at  "Boston  in 
New  England.”  It  is  our  feeling  that  despite 
varied  occupations  and  widely  separated 
residences,  these  were  not  two  men  but 
one.  We  wish  the  identity  might  be  estab¬ 
lished  and  unity  given  to  what  must  have 
been  an  interesting  career. 

Many  times  we  have  observed  a  disincli¬ 
nation  among  map  publishers  to  let  the 
right  hand  know  what  the  left  was  do¬ 
ing.  Despite  the  extensive  addition  to 
knowledge  of  the  Carolina  coast  made  by 
the  Wimble  chart  and  sailing  directions 
brought  out  under  the  agency  of  Messrs. 
Mount  and  Page,  those  publishers  made  no 
enlargement  of  the  meager  aids  to  mariners 
provided  for  that  area  in  their  notable  pub¬ 
lication,  The  English  Pilot ,  Fourth  Book. 

So  far  as  the  records  show,  the  Wimble 
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map  was  not  published  through  subsidy  by 
the  colonial  authorities.  It  seems  to  have 
been  Captain  Wimble's  personal  venture. 
For  information  concerning  the  map  and 
its  place  in  the  historical  cartography  of 
the  Southeast,  we  have  turned,  as  many 
times  before,  to  our  generous  and  friendly 
correspondent,  Mr.  William  P.  Cumming, 
of  Davidson  College,  North  Carolina. 

Revolution  and  Confederation 

The  Boston  Massacre  of  1770  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  not  an  underlying  cause  of  the 
American  Revolution,  but  it  was  a  related 
precursive  event  indicating  the  emotional 
tenseness  which  had  been  building  up  for 
years  and  which  reached  the  breaking 
point  in  this  expression  of  resentment 
against  the  quartering  of  troops  upon  the 
populace.  Six  years  later  that  feeling  and 
the  bitter  memory  of  the  so-called  "Mas¬ 
sacre"  found  reflection  in  one  of  the  echo¬ 
ing  phrases  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence.  Pamphlets  of  American  and  English 
publication,  illustrated  and  plain,  spread 
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wide  the  story  of  the  incident  soon  after 
its  occurrence.  Henry  Pelham  made  an  en¬ 
graving  of  it  in  Boston,  and  Paul  Revere, 
greatly  to  the  profit  of  printsellers  of  today, 
copied  the  Pelham  print  and  issued  it  un¬ 
der  his  own  name,  soon  to  become  a  cele¬ 
brated  one.  The  trial  of  the  soldiers  gave 
national  recognition  to  John  Adams  and 
Josiah  Quincy,  their  defenders.  This  was, 
indeed,  the  very  sort  of  incident  which  one 
would  expect  to  find  recorded  and  dissem¬ 
inated  in  many  forms  in  many  different 
American  cities,  especially,  perhaps,  in  the 
broadside  form,  the  news  extra  of  the  day. 
We  acquired  this  year  a  copy  of  one  of 
these  communiques  entitled  A  particular 
Account  of  the  most  barbarous  and  horrid 
Massacre  !  Committed  in  King-Street ,  Bos¬ 
ton ,  on  Monday ,  March  5, 1770 ,  by  the  Sol¬ 
diery  quartered  in  said  Town.  This  unusu¬ 
ally  large  broadside,  21%  x  15%  inches,  was 
given  spectacular  quality  by  the  presence 
at  its  head  of  five  black  coffins,  each  bear¬ 
ing  the  initials  of  one  of  the  five  citizens 
who  had  died  as  the  result  of  the  soldiers’ 
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reply  by  musket  fire  to  the  sticks  and  stones 
and  snowballs  with  which  the  crowd  had 
pelted  them.  Sticks  and  stones,  of  course, 
can  hurt,  and  a  properly  prepared,  well- 
flung  snowball  can  arouse  the  mildest  to 
furious  retaliation. 

A  Revolutionary  source  of  an  unusual 
character  is  the  journal  kept  by  Carl  Gustaf 
Tornquist,  a  young  Swedish  naval  officer 
who  volunteered  for  service  in  the  French 
navy  and  in  1780  was  accepted  as  “en- 
seigne  de  vaisseau”  in  the  ship  Vaillant  in 
the  fleet  of  Admiral  de  Grasse.  For  nearly 
three  years  he  remained  upon  the  Ameri¬ 
can  station,  where  he  saw  service  in  De 
Grasse’s  action  against  Admiral  Hood;  in 
the  siege  of  Tobago;  at  Yorktown;  at  St. 
Christopher;  in  the  battles  with  Rodney; 
and  in  a  cruise  to  New  England.  This  active 
and  varied  service  he  recorded  in  a  journal 
full  of  the  detail  of  cruises  and  battles,  il¬ 
lumined  by  the  personal  commentary  of  an 
intelligent  youth  seeing  for  the  first  time  a 
world  strange  to  his  experience.  His  text 
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has  not  been  used  extensively  by  Ameri¬ 
can  historians  because  of  the  rarity  of  the 
printed  book  and  because  it  was  written  in 
the  Swedish  language.  Its  title  reads,  in 
part,  Grefve  Grasses  Sid-Batailler ,  och 
Krigs-Operationerne  uti  V  est-lndien,  If  ran 
borjan  af  ar  1781  til  Krigets  flut ,  Stockholm, 
1787.  In  1942,  recognizing  the  interest  and 
usefulness  of  the  Tornquist  journal,  Dr. 
Amandus  Johnson  of  the  American  Swed¬ 
ish  Historical  Museum,  Philadelphia,  trans¬ 
lated  the  entire  work  under  the  title,  The 
Naval  Campaigns  of  Count  de  Grasse  dur¬ 
ing  the  American  Revolution  1781-1783 , 
and  published  it  with  an  introduction  and 
copious  notes.  An  important  feature  of  the 
book  is  the  presence  in  it  of  eight  engraved 
battle  plans  of  the  naval  actions  described 
in  the  text.  It  is  a  matter  of  special  interest 
to  us  that  the  copy  of  the  book  we  have  ac¬ 
quired  bears  the  inscription  '‘Amandus 
Johnson,  Stockholm,  1938.”  It  is,  we  may 
assume,  the  very  copy  used  by  Dr.  Johnson 
in  making  his  translation  of  1942.  Its  title- 
page  with  inscription  was  reproduced  in 
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Dr.  Johnson’s  work.  The  Tornquist  journal 
is  not  entered  in  Sabin.  Its  author  lived  un¬ 
til  1808,  serving  the  Swedish  navy  in  im¬ 
portant  capacities  almost  until  the  day  of 
his  death. 

Our  small  collection  of  original  state  con¬ 
stitutions  of  the  year  1776  was  made  more 
important  by  the  recent  addition  to  it  of 
The  Constitution  of  the  Common-wealth  of 
Pennsylvania ,  as  established  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Convention  elected  for  that  Purpose , 
and  held  at  Philadelphia,  July  15th,  1776, 
and  continued  by  Adjournments  to  Septem¬ 
ber  28, 1776.  Philadelphia:  Printed  by  John 
Dunlap  .  .  .  M,DCC,LXXVI.  Though  not 
the  first  of  those  to  be  created  in  response 
to  the  resolution  of  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress  in  May,  1776,  it  quickly  took  its  place 
among  the  most  admired  of  them.  Recom¬ 
mending  it  as  a  model  to  the  people  of 
Vermont,  Dr.  Thomas  Young  wrote  that  in 
his  opinion  it  would  with  a  very  little  alter¬ 
ation  “come  as  near  perfection  as  any  thing 
yet  concerted  by  mankind."  It  had  been 
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drawn,  he  wrote  further,  "from  the  purest 
fountains  of  antiquity,  and  improved  by 
the  readings  and  observations  of  the  great 
Doctor  Franklin,  David  Rittenhouse,  Esq; 
and  others.” 

Two  items,  respectively  of  American 
Revolution  and  Confederation  interest, 
came  to  us  as  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elisha 
T.  Mowry,  of  Providence.  These  were  in 
the  form  of  broadsides  added  to  a  copy  of 
Marshall’s  Life  of  Washington ,  extra-illus¬ 
trated  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Mowry’s 
grandfather,  John  Russell  Bartlett,  friend 
and  first  librarian  of  John  Carter  Brown. 
The  earlier  of  these  was  Intelligence  from 
Red-Bank  .  .  .  October  23d  1777 ,  a  group  of 
reports  to  Washington,  printed  at  Lancas¬ 
ter,  Pennsylvania,  where  Congress  was  in 
session,  telling  of  the  temporary  success  of 
the  Americans  at  Fort  Mercer  on  the  Dela¬ 
ware.  The  second  broadside  in  Mrs.  Mow- 
ry’s  gift  was  entitled  Virginia.  In  the  House 
of  Delegates ,  January  13 ,  1786.  Resolved. 

.  .  .  The  first  two  in  this  series  of  three  brief 
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resolutions  invited  Maryland  to  meet  with 
Virginia  to  agree  upon  uniformity  in  pol  icy 
with  regard  to  foreign  bills  of  exchange  and 
to  establish  equality  of  duties  upon  imports 
and  exports.  In  the  third  of  the  resolutions 
the  Virginia  delegates  went  further  and  in¬ 
vited  all  the  states  of  the  union  to  send 
commissioners  in  the  coming  September  to 
consult  upon  these  matters  with  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  This 
legislative  document  unquestionably  her¬ 
alded  the  “Annapolis  Convention  ’  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1786,  the  small  and  short-lived 
gathering  which  may  be  thought  of  as  the 
seed-bed  of  the  Constitution,  or,  to  change 
that  metaphor  to  the  late  Max  Farrand’s 
simpler  words,  as  “an  all-important  step  in 
the  progress  of  reform.”  The  Articles  of 
Confederation,  most  men  of  the  day  agreed, 
had  failed  to  meet  the  new  conditions  of 
independence.  A  communication  from  Pat¬ 
rick  Henry,  Governor  of  Virginia,  dated 
January  30th  and  addressed  to  an  unspeci¬ 
fied  “Your  Excellency,”  seems,  if  physical 
indications  are  to  be  trusted,  to  have  been 
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the  note  covering  the  transmittal  of  this 
copy  of  the  broadside  to  one  of  the  state 
governors.  This  inconspicuous  document, 
we  believe,  may  be  regarded  as  the  initial 
call  to  the  Annapolis  Convention.  There  is 
something  of  irony  in  the  circumstance  that 
the  invitation  should  have  been  transmitted 
to  the  states  by  Patrick  Henry,  destined  to 
be  among  the  chief  and  bitterest  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  Constitution  subsequently  es¬ 
tablished  at  the  Convention  of  1787. 

Our  cartographic  resources  relating  to 
the  American  Revolution  were  enlarged 
this  year  through  the  purchase  of  three 
manuscript  maps  designed  by  military  en¬ 
gineers,  two  of  whom,  at  least,  signed  their 
work.  For  the  earliest  of  the  maps  in  ques¬ 
tion  we  supply  the  title  “The  Town,  Har¬ 
bor,  and  Environs  of  Boston,  beleaguered 
by  the  Americans  in  1776.”  The  delineated 
surface  in  color  measures  12M  x  15/2  inches. 
The  designations  “Rebel  Encampments,” 
“Rebels  Redoubt  on  the  17th  of  June,” 
“Rebels  advanced  Guard”  among  its  twen- 
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ty-two  numbered  references  leave  no  doubt 
that  the  map  was  the  work  of  a  British 
draughtsman,  possibly  of  Lieutenant  Thom¬ 
as  Hyde  Page,  whose  engraved  map  of  the 
same  area,  published  in  three  issues  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1777  and  1778,  it  closely  resembles. 
It  seems  possible  to  fix  the  date  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  within  reasonable  limits.  It  was  on 
January  8,  1776,  that  the  Americans  burned 
Charlestown  and  on  March  4th  that  Wash¬ 
ington  occupied  Dorchester  Heights  and, 
with  the  big  guns  brought  from  captured 
Ticonderoga,  compelled  the  evacuation  of 
the  town  by  the  British.  Turning  to  the 
map,  we  find  the  place  and  legend,  "Charles 
Town  now  in  Ruins,”  but  on  Dorchester 
Heights  is  seen  no  evidence  of  the  rebel  oc¬ 
cupation.  It  seems  possible,  therefore,  to 
place  the  date  of  this  lively  representation 
of  the  siege  at  some  period  between  Janu¬ 
ary  8th  and  March  4th  of  1776,  a  critical 
moment  in  the  history  of  the  American 
cause. 

Next  in  chronological  order  in  this  group 
of  three  maps  is  Plan  of  Ticonderoga  and 
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Mount  Independence  .  .  .  shewing  the  Reb¬ 
el  Works  ..  .as  they  were  .  .  .  on  the  6th  July 
1777  ...  Surveyed  ir  Drawn  by  Lieut. 
Charles  W intersmith.  This  large  and  beau¬ 
tifully  rendered  plan  of  the  historic  strong 
point  on  Lake  Champlain— Fort  Carillon  to 
the  French  who  built  it,  Fort  Ticonderoga 
to  the  English  and  Americans— shows  the 
state  of  the  entire  establishment  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  St.  Clair  s  abandonment  of  it  to 
Burgoyne  on  the  day  named  in  the  title. 
The  rationale  of  the  American  defeat  is 
tacitly  demonstrated  by  the  plan.  Also  are 
demonstrated  the  tactical  weakness  and  the 
strategical  strength  of  this  mistress  of  the 
Champlain-Hudson  waterway  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  which  Indian,  French,  English,  and 
American  contended  for  centuries.  This 
plan  of  the  Fort  and  its  environs  is  of  inter¬ 
est  to  those  who  read  the  novels  of  Ken¬ 
neth  Roberts,  to  those  who  study  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  to  those  who  have  visited  or  fre¬ 
quently  visit  the  restored  Ticonderoga,  sit¬ 
ting  strong  and  bold  upon  her  sun-washed 
promontory,  perhaps  the  finest  teacher  of 


history,  and  certainly  one  of  the  loveliest 
places,  in  all  our  country.  One  pays  tribute 
in  these  words  to  the  late  Stephen  H.  P. 
Pell,  who  inherited  the  ruins  and  through 
years  of  devotion  and  infinite  scholarly 
pains  restored  the  establishment  to  its  an¬ 
cient  glory. 

The  French  garrisoning  of  Newport  and 
the  Island  of  Rhode  Island  in  1780  and  1781 
is  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  Revolution 
which  pleasantly  color  the  Rhode  Island 
past.  A  reminiscence  of  that  incident  of  mil¬ 
itary  necessity  is  the  third  element  in  the 
group  of  manuscript  maps  we  are  describ¬ 
ing.  Drawn  in  color  on  an  oblong  sheet 
measuring  I8J2  x  37/J2  inches,  this  delinea¬ 
tion  of  the  island  of  Rhode  Island  is  an  un¬ 
usually  detailed  topographic  study  both  as 
to  natural  and  artificial  features.  A  point  of 
particular  interest  is  the  land  and  sea  de¬ 
fense  of  the  entrance  to  Newport  Harbor. 
The  ships  of  the  French  Fleet,  each  desig¬ 
nated  by  name,  in  combination  with  the 
shore  batteries  on  Rose  Island  and  Bren- 
ton  s  Point  are  shown  with  their  respective 
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fields  of  fire,  crossfire,  and  concentration 
delicately  delineated  by  arching  red  lines. 
The  map  is  so  like  a  somewhat  larger  anony¬ 
mous  manuscript  production  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  (Rochambeau  Collection,  No. 
38 )  that  one  must  conclude  a  common  au¬ 
thorship  for  the  two  designs.  The  draft  of 
the  map  we  have  acquired  seems  to  answer 
the  question  of  authorship  posed  by  the  un¬ 
signed  Library  of  Congress  version,  for  in 
the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  frame 
enclosing  the  list  of  place-references  head¬ 
ed  “Legende”  are  the  words  “Closen  fecit.” 
Examination  of  Les  Combattants  Frangais 
de  la  Guerre  Americaine  1778-1783 ,  Paris, 
1903,  page  268,  gave  us  the  name  of  the 
Baron  de  Closen  as  “capitaine  en  second” 
in  the  Regiment  de  Royal-Deux-Ponts  in 
the  forces  of  Rochambeau.  An  article  in 
The  William  and  Mary  Quarterly  for  April, 
1953,  entitled  “The  Journal  of  Baron  Von 
Closen,”  by  Evelyn  M.  Acomb,  led  us  to  the 
complete  journal  of  a  German  officer  at¬ 
tached  to  Rochambeau’s  forces,  a  transcript 
of  which  is  in  the  Division  of  Manuscripts, 
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Library  of  Congress.  A  recent  examination 
of  the  Von  Closen  journal  made  by  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Maps  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
shows  at  least  three  references  to  map-mak¬ 
ing  in  the  Rhode  Island  period  of  its  au¬ 
thor.  One  of  these  fits  in  some  essential  de¬ 
tails  the  map  we  have  described  as  showing 
the  defense  scheme  by  ships  and  batteries 
of  the  entrance  to  Newport  Harbor. 

We  were  enabled  to  procure  the  three 
manuscript  maps  just  described  through 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  Library’s  friends  of 
many  years,  Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf,  of  Provi¬ 
dence. 

Literature 

From  the  early  beginnings  of  the  Library 
to  the  present  time  the  administrators  of 
the  collection  have  realized  the  importance 
to  the  historian  and  the  interest  to  the  read¬ 
er,  of  the  colonial  American  literary  prod¬ 
uct,  the  locally  composed,  locally  printed 
poem,  play,  essay,  work  of  history,  narra¬ 
tive  of  action,  or  other  writing  of  extra¬ 
utilitarian  character.  These  works,  some- 
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times  marked  by  transatlantic  elegance  in 
form  and  expression,  sometimes  crude  and 
pungent,  reeking  of  the  soil,  mark  the  re¬ 
surgence  of  the  amenities  of  civilization 
among  a  transplanted  people,  fast  bound 
in  general  to  material  things  by  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  existence.  An  interesting  group  of 
works  of  this  genus,  but  of  considerably 
varying  species,  has  been  added  to  the  col¬ 
lection  in  the  past  year. 

The  stern  and  rock-encrusted  lines  of  the 
Bay  Psalm  Book  of  Cambridge,  1640,  what¬ 
ever  their  defects,  clearly  endeared  them¬ 
selves  to  the  people  for  whom  they  were 
written,  for  in  the  century  ensuing  upon 
the  first  publication  of  the  book  some  fifty- 
five  editions  of  it  were  brought  out  in  Amer¬ 
ica  or  Great  Britain.  Some  months  ago  our 
Associate,  Mr.  Bradford  F.  Swan  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  gave  us  in  memory  of  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Rodolphus  A.  Swan,  a  group  of  books 
which  comprised  five  different  editions  of 
this  most  notable  of  American  psalters.  The 
several  editions  in  this  significant  group  are 
as  follows:  Boston,  circa  1695;  Boston,  1711; 
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London,  1719;  Edinburgh,  1741;  and  an  as¬ 
sociation  copy  of  Thomas  Prince's  version 
of  Boston,  1758.  This  group  of  editions  of 
the  Bay  Psalm  Book,  the  earliest  transla¬ 
tion  in  English  America  of  any  part  of  the 
Bible,  made  especially  for  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  churches,  adds  richly  to  the  interest  of 
our  works  of  psalmody  in  English,  German, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Latin.  Among  these 
are  the  original  Bay  Psalm  Book  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Massachusetts,  1640,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  edition  of  the  book,  one  of  two  copies 
known,  printed  possibly  at  the  English 
Cambridge  in  1647. 

Especially  well  remembered  among  writ¬ 
ers  of  verse  in  colonial  America  in  the  peri¬ 
od  before  1750  was  Ebenezer  Cooke,  who 
described  himself  as  "poet  laureate  of  Mary¬ 
land,  and  who,  indeed,  for  a  few  years  in 
that  province  struck  his  lyre  persistently 
and  boldly  in  various  modes  and  measures. 
Cooke  was  sensitive  to  the  life  about  him 
and  gifted  with  powers  which  enabled  him 
to  portray  men  and  speech  and  action.  His 
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poem,  The  Sot-weed  Factor ,  published  in 
London  in  1708,  was  a  harsh  and  sometimes 
brutal  but,  one  feels,  revealing  satire  on 
Maryland  life  and  custom  of  the  late  seven¬ 
teenth  and  early  eighteenth  century.  The 
Sotweed  Redivivus  of  Annapolis,  1730, 
completely  misunderstood  by  Moses  Coit 
Tyler  in  his  History  of  American  Literature , 
was  the  work  of  an  older  and  less  bump¬ 
tious  man,  who  in  this  composition  dropped 
the  satire  of  the  former  work  and  addressed 
himself  gently  and  with  high  intelligence 
to  economic  reform  through  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  tobacco  laws  and  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  manufactures.  His  History  of  Colo¬ 
nel  Nathaniel  Bacons  Rebellion  in  Virgin¬ 
ia ,  of  Annapolis,  1731,  is  a  long  narrative 
poem,  the  epic  stuff  itself,  which  deals 
somewhat  callously  with  a  tragic  incident 
of  American  history.  In  the  period  1726- 
1730  he  brought  out  in  addition  to  those  we 
have  mentioned  probably  two  new  editions, 
or  certainly  one,  of  The  Sot-weed  Factor , 
and  a  small  group  of  elegies  lamenting  the 
deaths  of  certain  leading  citizens  of  Mary- 
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land.  One  of  these,  previously  unrecorded, 
came  into  our  hands  this  year.  Mors  omni¬ 
bus  communis.  An  Elogy  on  the  Death  of 
Thomas  Bordley ,  Esq ;  late  Commissary  and 
Attorney -General,  in  the  Province  of  Mary¬ 
land  was  separately  issued  in  broadside 
form  with  the  imprint,  “Annapolis:  Printed 
and  Sold  by  W.  Parks,  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
Author.  Bordley  died  in  England  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1/26,  so  that  the  poem  could  have 
been  printed  before  the  end  of  that  year, 

the  first  year  of  the  Parks  press  in  Annapo¬ 
lis. 

The  Libiary  s  concern  with  this  previous¬ 
ly  unknown  poem  is  based  upon  more  than 
one  element  that  went  into  its  production. 
It  was  written  by  Ebenezer  Cooke  and,  so 
far  as  known,  is  the  earliest  poetical  com¬ 
position  to  be  written  and  printed  south  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  reference  point  in  Ameri¬ 
can  literal y  development.  It  becomes  signif¬ 
icant  in  the  history  of  American  typography, 
furthermore,  through  having  been  printed, 
in  all  piobability,  in  his  first  American  year 
by  William  Parks,  who  served  with  distinc- 
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tion  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  as  printer, 
publisher,  bookbinder,  and  paper  manufac¬ 
turer.  Because  of  their  expression  of  social 
and  cultural  interests  in  Maryland  and  Vir¬ 
ginia,  the  rare  issues  of  the  Annapolis  and 
Williamsburg  presses  of  William  Parks  have 
been  persistently  collected  by  the  Library 
from  its  earlier  days.  For  the  greater  part 
these  are  writings  which  originated  in  the 
local  scene,  growing  out  of  the  special 
problems  and  aspirations  of  the  people  of 
the  tobacco  colonies.  The  eagerness  with 
which  we  acquired  the  Elogy  on  the  Death 
of  Thomas  Bordleij ,  Esq;  needs  no  further 
explanation.  The  union  in  its  production  of 
Cooke  and  Parks,  of  the  poet  laureate  of 
Maryland  and  one  of  the  best  remembered 
of  early  American  printers,  gives  a  special 
importance  to  that  piece  in  the  Library's 
collections. 

Personal  narratives  in  the  form  of  Indian 
captivities,  shipwreck  experiences,  capture 
by  pirates,  and  other  unhappy  encounters 
with  violence  in  man  and  nature,  took  the 
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place  in  the  reading  of  our  forefathers  of 
the  agglomerate  of  misfortune  today  served 
us  each  morning  by  the  popular  press.  Be¬ 
cause  of  their  local  and  biographical  inter¬ 
est,  their  frequently  naive  portrayal  of  a 
place  or  person  or  a  way  of  life,  these  nar¬ 
ratives  are  esteemed  by  the  social  historian 
of  our  times.  We  find  the  elements  here 
specified  and  a  good  story  as  well  in  The 
Wonderful  Providence  of  God:  Exampli- 
fied  in  the  Preservation  of  William  Walling, 
a  Boston  reprint  of  1730  which  tells  simply 
but  graphically  and  with  understandable 
feeling  of  the  perilous  voyage  endured  by 
William  Walling  of  Monmouth  County, 
New  Jersey.  In  March,  1726,  Walling  went 
to  New  York  on  business,  and  while  return¬ 
ing  thence  some  days  later  in  “a  leaky  Boat” 
with  one  companion  “was  drove  out  to  Sea 
from  Sandy  Hook  near  New-York  .  .  .  and 
taken  up  by  a  Whaling  Sloop  and  brought 
into  Nantucket,  after  he  had  floated  on  the 
Sea  eight  Days  without  Victuals  or  Drink.” 
The  Walling  story  lives  up  to  this  extract 
from  its  title-page.  In  addition  to  its  claim 
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to  attention  as  a  narrative  of  danger,  hard¬ 
ship,  and  dramatic  rescue  it  has  interest  in 
the  history  of  Nantucket  and  some  small 
value  in  the  story  of  American  whaling,  just 
then  becoming  a  high-seas  rather  than  an 
off-shore  fishery.  The  author  praises  those  of 
the  Nantucketers  who  treated  him  well  and 
speaks  less  warmly  of  one  family  whose 
avarice  increased  his  distress— in  neither 
case  failing  to  name  names.  So  far  as  we 
have  learned,  this  narrative,  though  known 
to  Evans  and  Sabin  by  title,  has  not  previ¬ 
ously  been  located  by  historian  or  bibliog¬ 
rapher.  The  Boston  edition  we  have  ac¬ 
quired  was  “Re-Printed  for  Francis  Skin¬ 
ner  and  Sold  at  his  Shop  in  Fish  Street  near 
Halsey’s  Wharf  at  the  North-end.  1730.” 
No  record  has  been  found  of  the  earlier  edi¬ 
tion  from  which  the  reprint  was  made. 

The  Arts 

In  a  catalogue,  American  Woodcuts  and 
Engravings  1670-1800 ,  issued  in  1946  by 
the  Associates  of  the  John  Carter  Brown 
Library,  it  was  suggested,  or,  possibly  we 
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might  say,  demonstrated,  that  a  certain 
group  of  relief  engravings,  almost  certainly 
cut  in  metal,  some  of  them  signed  “J.F.,” 
published  in  Boston  in  the  period  1717- 
1719,  were  the  work  of  James  Franklin, 
printer  of  Boston  and  Newport,  and  broth¬ 
er  of  the  greatly  more  celebrated  Benjamin 
of  that  name.  One  of  the  best  known  of  the 
prints  in  that  group  is  the  portrait  of  James 
Hodder,  the  English  mathematician,  which 
appeared  as  frontispiece  in  Hodder  s  Arith- 
metick  ...  The  Five  and  Twentieth  Edition , 
Revised printed  in  Boston  in  1719  by  James 
Franklin  for  Samuel  Phillips  and  other  lo¬ 
cal  booksellers.  The  book  appeals  to  collec¬ 
tors  of  Americana  for  at  least  two  reasons. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  presence  in  it  of 
the  stiffly  engraved  Hodder  likeness;  the 
second  reason,  and  to  some  the  more  im¬ 
portant,  is  that  Hodder  s  Arithmetick  in  the 
edition  described  is  the  earliest  separately 
printed  arithmetical  textbook  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  what  is  now  the  United  States. 

In  1795  George  Isham  Parkyns,  an  Eng- 
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lish  artist-engraver  resident  in  the  United 
States,  announced  in  the  press  (Stokes  and 
Haskell,  American  Historical  Prints ,  page 
69 )  a  series  of  aquatint  views  of  celebrated 
American  houses  and  landscapes  "Select¬ 
ed  from  some  of  the  most  striking  and  in¬ 
teresting  prospects  in  the  United  States.” 
Each  plate  was  to  measure  24  x  17  inches. 
So  far  as  known,  this  proposal  was  carried 
out  only  in  small  part,  and  the  plan,  in  all 
probability,  was  abandoned.  Some  years 
later,  however,  Parkyns  issued  a  separately 
printed  Proposals  for  publishing  in  Aqua¬ 
tint  a,  a  Series  of  Views  .  .  . ,  each  upon  a 
plate  measuring  14  x  11  inches,  and  each  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  printed  description. 
That  project,  it  seems,  also  failed  to  be  car¬ 
ried  out  as  fully  as  planned,  but  this  year 
the  Library  acquired  a  neat  package,  bib- 
liographically  speaking,  which  shows  that 
a  noble  effort  was  made  by  Parkyns  to  keep 
his  contract  with  the  subscribers  to  this  sec¬ 
ond  series.  No.  1.  Sketches  of  Select  Ameri¬ 
can  Scenery ,  Philadelphia,  1799,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  separate  elements  sewn  together  in 
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crisp  blue-paper  covers  bearing  the  above 
printed  title,  contains  the  Proposals  just 
mentioned  and  two  aquatint  prints,  each 
accompanied  by  a  printed  description  of 
one  folio  leaf.  The  prints  are  “Mount  Ver¬ 
non”  and  “The  Passaick  Falls.”  The  second 
of  these  has  not  previously  been  recorded 
among  Parkyns  prints.  The  first,  a  view  of 
the  austere  west  front  of  Mount  Vernon 
with  an  extensive  display  of  grounds  and 
river,  is  relatively  well  remembered  because 
of  several  nineteenth-century  reengravings 
made  of  it  for  illustrative  purposes.  One 
other  example  of  the  original  print  that  we 
have  record  of  is  at  Mount  Vernon  itself, 
a  recent  gift  to  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladies' 
Association.  It  has  been  said  that  it  was  the 
only  engraved  view  of  Mount  Vernon  pub¬ 
lished  while  Washington,  “its  most  amiable 
proprietor,”  was  still  alive,  but  that  state¬ 
ment  leaves  out  of  account  the  fruit  of  the 
industrious  pencil  of  Isaac  Weld,  Jr.,  who 
visited  the  estate  and  in  1799  perpetuated 
in  his  Travels  through  the  States  of  North 
America  a  drawing  of  the  house  which 
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might  better  have  been  forgotten.  As  Wash¬ 
ington  died  a  few  months  after  the  Parkyns 
picture  was  made  we  may  think  of  it  as 
representing  the  great  man’s  beloved  home 
at  the  peak  of  its  development.  The  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  two  prints,  the  printed  descrip¬ 
tions  and  the  printed  Proposals  for  the  se¬ 
ries,  bound  together  in  the  original  blue- 
paper  covers  with  printed  title,  is  one  of 
those  accidents  of  preservation  which  de¬ 
light  the  collector. 

We  are  not  unaware  in  the  cloistered  si¬ 
lence  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library  of 
the  fantasies  which  sweep  over  the  outside 
world  in  the  search  of  mankind  for  recrea¬ 
tion.  We  try  to  keep  humanly  in  touch  with 
the  latest  in  entertainment,  and,  occasion¬ 
ally,  very  rarely  though,  we  succeed  in  re¬ 
lating  one  of  our  purchases  to  it.  We  can’t 
do  much  about  dog  racing,  horse  racing, 
baseball,  Canasta,  or  Scrabble,  but  this  year 
we  found  ourselves  able  to  come  within 
reach  of  the  sources  of  another  current  di¬ 
version  which  has  engaged  the  country, 


namely  the  square  dance.  Upon  that  sub¬ 
ject  Professor  S.  Foster  Damon  of  Brown 
University  has  written  learnedly  and  en¬ 
thusiastically  in  a  published  paper  original¬ 
ly  read  before  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society  in  April,  1952,  entitled  The  History 
of  Square  Dancing.  In  consultation  with 
Professor  Damon  we  purchased  this  year  a 
little  book  in  two  volumes  entitled  Thomp¬ 
son  s  Compleat  Collection  of  200  Favourite 
Country  Dances  perform’d  at  Court  Bath 
Tunbridge  &  all  Publick  Assemblies  .  .  . 
Printed  for  Charles  and  Samuel  Thomp¬ 
sons ,  in  .  .  .  London  .  .  .  [circa  1755].  The 
engraved  title-pages  showing  a  stately 
dancing  scene  and  the  many  delicately  en¬ 
graved  pages  of  music  accompanied  by  in¬ 
structions  to  the  dancers  regarding  the  or¬ 
der  of  their  movements— forerunners  of  the 
‘  calls"  of  modern  employment— make  this 
a  valuable  and  delightful  book. 

Other  Acquisitions 

We  may  not  conclude  this  account  of  the 
more  important  of  the  year’s  acquisitions 
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without  reference  to  certain  other  books 
which  seem  to  us  appreciably  to  add  value 
to  the  materials  which  the  Library  already 
possesses  in  their  respective  fields.  To  our 
books  and  tracts  on  the  unsuccessful  effort 
made  by  the  French  in  1653  to  settle  Gui¬ 
ana  were  added  Memoire  pour  servir  de 
breve  instruction  and  Lettre  escrite  de  Cay¬ 
enne ,  both  of  Paris,  1653.  The  Lettre  from 
Cayenne  is  a  firsthand  report  from  the  field 
upon  the  general  demoralization  among  the 
settlers  which  rendered  abortive  this  par¬ 
ticular  effort  at  colonization. 

A  happier  colonization  project  than  the 
1653  effort  to  settle  Guiana  was  that  in 
which  a  group  of  men  called  the  Scottish 
Proprietors  brought  about  the  settlement 
in  1685  of  East  New  Jersey.  To  the  ten 
tracts  issued  by  these  promoters  of  Ameri¬ 
can  development  we  have  added  a  previ¬ 
ously  unknown  production  which  brings 
the  number  to  eleven.  A  Brief  Advertise¬ 
ment  concerning  East-Neiv-Jersey  is  a  small 
tract  of  two  leaves  written  by  George  Scot, 
a  grantee  and  agent  of  the  Proprietors,  and 
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published  probably  at  Edinburgh  in  1685 
by  John  Reid.  George  Scot  himself  was  a 
Moses  who  did  not  live  to  see  the  promised 
land  towards  which  he  led  his  company  of 
colonizers.  Both  he  and  his  wife  died  in  the 
course  of  the  voyage  of  their  ship,  Henry 
and  Francis ,  to  New  Jersey  in  the  late  sum¬ 
mer  of  that  year. 

The  careful  documentation  and  shrewd 
reasoning  with  which  provincial  American 
lawyers  set  forth  opposing  claims  in  inter¬ 
colonial  boundary  disputes  confer  value  up¬ 
on  their  briefs  and  arguments  as  sources 
for  today’s  historians.  We  give  point  to  this 
affirmation  by  reference  to  a  recent  acqui¬ 
sition  in  which  John  Morin  Scott,  James 
Duane,  and  Benjamin  Kissam,  counsel  in 
the  case,  set  forth  An  Argument  Delivered 
on  the  Part  of  New-York ,  at  the  Hearing  .  .  . 
to  Settle  and  determine  the  Boundary  Line , 
between  the  Colonies  of  New-York ,  and 
New-Jersey ,  New  York,  1769. 

Three  books  of  South  Sea  interest  were 
acquired  for  our  growing  collection  in  that 
field,  namely  A  Continuation  of  a  Voyage 
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to  New-Holland  ire.  in  the  Year  1699  by 
William  Dampier,  London,  1709,  the  first 
edition  of  Part  II  of  the  full  Dampier  nar¬ 
ration;  William  Funnell,  A  Voyage  round 
the  World  .  .  .  an  Account  of  Captain  Wil¬ 
liam  Dampier  s  Expedition  ...  in  the  Ship 
St.  George ,  in  ...  1703  and  1704 ,  London, 
1707;  and  a  handsome  thin  folio  embody¬ 
ing  the  first  edition  of  that  tale  of  deathless 
interest,  Captain  William  Bligh’s  A  Narra¬ 
tive  of  the  Mutiny ,  on  Board  his  Majesty  s 
Ship  Bounty ,  London,  1790. 

The  most  significant  addition  to  our  na¬ 
val  and  maritime  resources  is  a  book  of  dif¬ 
ferent  character  from  these  we  have  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  the  gift 
of  Mr.  William  Davis  Miller,  who  has  been 
mentioned  previously  in  this  Report  as  a 
member  of  our  Committee  of  Management 
and  a  generous  friend  over  a  long  period  of 
years.  From  his  comprehensive  collection 
of  maritime  signal  books  Mr.  Miller  has 
given  us  a  work  especially  appropriate  in 
our  collection.  Commodore  John  Barry’s  A 
Set  of  Signals  presented  to  the  Navy  of  the 
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United  States ,  of  America ,  published  at 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  in  1800,  is,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  earliest  printed  set  of  signals  de¬ 
vised  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  Navy. 
It  is  a  work  of  unusual  rarity.  In  our  copy 
of  the  volume  are  found  seven  engraved 
plates  showing  appropriate  signal  flags, 
hand  colored,  and  lanterns  in  varying  num¬ 
ber  and  position  for  communication  be¬ 
tween  ships  by  night.  The  service  rendered 
the  young  American  navy  by  the  hard- 
fighting  Commodore  in  drawing  up  this 
code  of  signals  is  not  mentioned  in  such  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches  of  his  career  as  we  have 
consulted. 

As  our  last  work  to  be  given  special  men¬ 
tion  we  call  attention  to  one  of  several  in¬ 
teresting  religious  items  purchased  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  that  is,  John  Taylor's 
Verbum  Sempiternum ,  The  Third  Edition , 
Boston,  [1765].  This  is  a  copy  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  versified  compression  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  known,  because  of  its  overall 
measurements  of  2  x  2  inches,  as  the 
Thumb  Bible.”  The  book  is  described  in 
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A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach,  Early  American  Chil¬ 
dren  s  Books ,  No.  56,  and  the  copy  we  have 
acquired  is  complete  with  half-title,  blank 
leaves,  and  full  leather  binding  (back  cov¬ 
er  damaged )  with  the  original  brass  clasp— 
a  perfect  gem,  in  brief,  of  the  miniature 
book  produced  for  the  use  of  children.  Lit¬ 
tle  books  for  little  people  was  a  custom  in 
colonial  publishing  which  seems  anything 
but  naive  to  those  who  have  observed  the 
delight  children  take  in  tiny  possessions. 

Throughout  the  foregoing  account  of  the 
year’s  chief  purchases  we  have  mentioned 
in  several  instances  the  names  of  donors  of 
works  which  were  acquired  through  special 
gifts.  Others  of  the  outstanding  acquisitions 
were  made  possible  by  generous  contribu¬ 
tions  from  the  following  Associates:  Mr. 
Sinclair  W.  Armstrong;  Mr.  William  H. 
Bannon;  Mr.  C.  Waller  Barrett;  Mr.  George 
H.  Beans;  Mr.  Richard  LeBaron  Bowen; 
Miss  Alice  Brayton;  Mrs.  Harold  Brown; 
the  Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown; 
the  Hon.  David  K.  E.  Bruce;  Mr.  Henry  S. 
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Chafee;  Mr.  E.  L.  DeGolyer;  Mrs.  Lathrop 
Colgate  Harper;  the  Estate  of  Lathrop  Col¬ 
gate  Harper;  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Houghton,  Jr.; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilmarth  S.  Lewis;  Mr.  Jo- 
siah  K.  Lilly;  Mr.  W.  Easton  Louttit,  Jr.; 
Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf;  Mr.  Junius  S.  Mor¬ 
gan;  Mr.  James  Duncan  Phillips;  Mr.  Ste¬ 
phen  W.  Phillips;  Mr.  W.  H.  Putnam;  Miss 
Ellen  D.  Sharpe;  Mr.  Henry  D.  Sharpe;  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Streeter;  Mr.  Henry  C.  Taylor; 
Mr.  Henry  M.  Wriston;  and  Mr.  George  A. 
Zabriskie. 

The  Library  Endowment 

The  desirability  of  consolidating  with 
the  general  funds  of  Brown  University  the 
original  separate  endowment  of  $500,000 
left  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Library  bv 
the  elder  John  Nicholas  Brown  has  become 
increasingly  clear  as  the  years  have  passed. 
The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  merg¬ 
ing  of  the  smaller  with  the  larger  fund  were 
recognized  by  all  as  convenience  of  admin¬ 
istration,  distribution  of  loss  from  shrink¬ 
age  in  values;  and  participation  in  the  in- 
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come  of  a  larger  and  more  widely  diversi¬ 
fied  list  of  investments.  Action  was  taken 
to  make  the  proposal  effective  in  the  late 
winter  of  1953,  and  on  March  18th  the  Su¬ 
perior  Court  of  Rhode  Island  ordered  that 
the  Library’s  endowment  be  transferred 
to  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  transfer  was  at  once  carried 
through.  The  actual  figure  at  which  the  en¬ 
dowment  was  amalgamated  with  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Fund  was  $507,637.24.  We  report 
this  transaction  with  great  satisfaction  and 
express  our  thanks  to  the  University  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee,  which  resolved  every 
doubtful  question  that  arose  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  Library’s  interests. 

Library  Statistics 

Visits  to  the  Library  in  the  course  of  the 
year  to  view  the  exhibitions,  to  attend  meet¬ 
ings,  and  for  all  other  purposes  numbered 
2,400.  Of  this  number  786  visits  were  made 
for  purposes  of  research.  In  that  period  the 
staff  wrote  685  letters  conveying  or  seeking 
information  of  an  historical  or  bibliographi- 
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cal  character.  The  photographic  depart¬ 
ment  made  photostat  and  contact  prints  in 
fulfillment  of  181  orders  from  individuals 
and  institutions  in  this  and  other  countries. 
On  behalf  of  the  Library  sixteen  extensive 
microfilm  orders  were  filled  by  the  Brown 
University  Photographic  Laboratory. 

The  staff  has  comprised  in  the  year  1952- 
1953  the  following  members:  Lawrence  C. 
Wroth,  Librarian;  Miss  Marion  W.  Adams 
and  Miss  Jeannette  D.  Black,  assistants; 
and  Woodley  L.  Wright,  technical  assist¬ 
ant.  Mrs.  Raymond  N.  Watts,  Mrs.  Leallyn 
B.  Clapp,  and  Miss  Mary  Rugh  continued 
throughout  the  year  their  part-time  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  work  of  the  Library  and  of  the 
Associates. 

For  the  Committee  of  Management 

o 

Henry  Merritt  Wriston 
John  Nicholas  Brown 
Clarence  Saunders  Brigham 
William  Davis  Miller 
Henry  Dexter  Sharpe 
James  Blaine  Hedges 

By  Lawrence  C.  Wroth 

Librarian 


THE  ASSOCIATES  OF 
THE  JOHN  CARTER  BROWN  LIBRARY 

1952-1953 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Raymond  Adams,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Adams,  Jr.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Miss  Marion  W.  Adams,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  Adams,  Washing-ton,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Thomas  R.  Adams,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Dr.  Maurice  Adelman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Elmer  Adler,  Erwinna,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  John  Eliot  Alden,  Washing-ton,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Aldrich,  Troy,  New  York 
Miss  Lucy  T.  Aldrich,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Putnam  C.  Aldrich,  Stanford,  California 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Alford,  Bloomington,  Indiana 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Slater  Allen,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Elmer  L.  Andersen,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Mr.  Clifford  S.  Anderson,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Fred  Anthoensen,  Portland,  Maine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Appleget,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Raymond  Clare  Archibald,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sinclair  W.  Armstrong,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  Frederick  W.  Arnold,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  T.  Arnold,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Hugh  D.  Auchincloss,  McLean,  Virginia 

Mr.  James  T.  Babb,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Donald  S.  Babcock,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

*Mr.  Leonard  Bacon,  Peace  Dale,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Hamilton  Vaughan  Bail,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Baker  &  Brooks,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  V.  Ballou,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  William  H.  Bannon,  Mansfield,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  C.  Waller  Barrett,  New  York  City 

Mr.  George  H.  Beans,  Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania 

Dr.  Irving  A.  Beck,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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Mr.  James  F.  Bell,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Benedict,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Berridge,  South  Egremont,  Mass. 
Mr.  Daniel  B.  Bianchi,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Bigelow,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Jeannette  D.  Black,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Black,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Blanchard,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Lyman  G.  Bloomingdale,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Spencer  Borden,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Richard  LeBaron  Bowen,  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Pliny  A.  Boyd,  South  Hero,  Vermont 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leicester  Bradner,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Morgan  B.  Brainard,  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Mr.  Newton  C.  Brainard,  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Mr.  Claude  R.  Branch,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Alice  Brayton,  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Bartlet  Brebner,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Breeding,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  S.  Brigham,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Mr.  Fred  C.  Broomhead,  West  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Daniel  L.  Brown,  Milton,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Frank  Hail  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Glenn  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harcourt  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Harold  Brown,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  John  Carter  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
The  Hon.  John  Nicholas  Brown,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Lloyd  A.  Brown,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
Miss  Marion  E.  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Henry  Brown,  Rome,  Georgia 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Brown,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Walter  G.  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

The  Hon.  David  K.  E.  Bruce,  Brookneal,  Virginia 

Mr.  Harris  H.  Bucklin,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Curt  F.  Biihler,  New  York  City 

Mr.  H.  C.  Bumpus,  Jr.,  Duxbury,  Massachusetts 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  M.  Burgess,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  W.  Randolph  Burgess,  New  York  City 

Miss  Katharine  DePew  Burlingame,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Burnham,  Braintree,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leroy  F.  Burroughs,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Russell  Burwell,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrett  D.  Byrnes,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  John  Hutchins  Cady,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  C.  Lennart  Carlson,  Pascoag,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Carmichael,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Joseph  Carson,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 
*Mr.  Joseph  Carson,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Chafee,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Chafee,  West  Barrington,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Chafee,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Robert  F.  Chambers,  Nokomis,  Florida 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Pineo  Chase,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Chinard,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leallyn  B.  Clapp,  Greenwood,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  T.  Clapp,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  William  W.  Clary,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mr.  Donald  H.  Clauss,  Westerly,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Clifford,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  C.  Clough,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Morris  Cochran,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  William  R.  Coe,  New  York  City 

Miss  Marion  S.  Cole,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Maurice  Congdon,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Cooke,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  N.  Couch,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  John  M.  Crawford,  Jr.,  New  York  City 
Dr.  Egerton  L.  Crispin,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Mr.  Everett  U.  Crosby,  Nantucket,  Massachusetts 
Mrs.  Gammell  Cross,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Harry  Parsons  Cross,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  M.  L.  Crossley,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Yale  Crouter,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Cull,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  M.  Joseph  Cummings,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Alan  P.  Cusick,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  Cutts,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Murray  S.  Danforth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Davidson,  Jr.,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Marshall  B.  Davidson,  New  York  City 

Dawson’s  Book  Shop,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mrs.  Howard  D.  Day,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Dean,  Marietta,  Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Dechert,  Bridgeport,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  E.  L.  DeGolyer,  Dallas,  Texas 

Miss  Louise  Henry  DeWolf,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Sarah  Dickson,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Doheny,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mr.  J.  Francis  Driscoll,  Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Henry  F.  du  Pont,  Winterthur,  Delaware 

Rear  Adm.  and  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Durgin,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  George  M.  Dutcher,  Middletown,  Connecticut 

Miss  Margarethe  L.  Dwight,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  James  S.  Eastham,  Andover,  Massachusetts 

*Mr.  Howard  N.  Eavenson,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Edward  Eberstadt  &  Sons,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gurney  Edwards,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Walter  A.  Edwards,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Edwards,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Espenschied,  Kew  Gardens,  New  York 
Mrs.  Walter  G.  Everett,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Laurence  Fellows,  Middle  Haddam,  Connecticut 
*Mr.  Henry  Fletcher,  Greenwich,  Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Flynn,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Hon.  Felix  Frankfurter,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Frazier,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Joseph  Freedman,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke  Freeman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Freiberg,  State  College,  Penn. 

Mr.  Louis  S.  Friedland,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Donald  McKay  Frost,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Dr.  Frank  T.  Fulton,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  John  F.  Fulton,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Donald  C.  Gallup,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 
Mrs.  Dozier  Gardner,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Mr.  Leon  S.  Gay,  Brandon,  Vermont 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Gilman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  W.  B.  Gilmer,  Louisa,  Virginia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Gleeson,  West  Warwick,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Milton  H.  Glover,  Simsbury,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Leon  Godchaux,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  I.  Goddard,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  I.  Goddard,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  Frederick  R.  Goff,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Seebert  J.  Goldowsky,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Lydia  M.  Gooding,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  George  T.  Goodspeed,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Everett  D.  Graff,  Winnetka,  Illinois 

Mr.  Ben  Grauer,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Conrad  E.  Green,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Eleanor  B.  Green,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Erik  H.  Green,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

The  Hon.  Theodore  Francis  Green,  Providence,  R.  I. 

*Mr.  Edwin  Farnham  Greene,  New  York  City 

Miss  Bertha  C.  Greenough,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Greenough,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Greenough,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Grosvenor,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  A.  Grout,  Wellesley,  Massachusetts 

Miss  Annette  M.  Ham,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Sidney  Hamer,  Brookmont,  Maryland 

Mr.  Sinclair  Hamilton,  New  York  City 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  George  P.  Hammond,  Berkeley,  California 

Mr.  Lewis  Hanke,  Austin,  Texas 

Mr.  Archibald  Hanna,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Mr.  George  L.  Harding,  Palo  Alto,  California 

Mr.  Albert  Harkness,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Estate  of  Lathrop  Colgate  Harper,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  Lathrop  Colgate  Harper,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Hart,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Horace  Hart,  Rochester,  New  York 

Mr.  William  T.  Hastings,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Wyndham  Hayward,  Winter  Park,  Florida 
Mr.  Howell  J.  Heaney,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 
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*Mr.  Charles  F.  Heartman,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Hedges,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr*  Loins  J.  Heizmann,  Reading,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Hendee,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 
Mile.  Laure  Henrotte,  Paris,  France 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Herrmann,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Wright  D.  Heydon,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  William  C.  Hill,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Hinckley,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Philip  Hofer,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  John  S.  Holbrook,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Arthur  A.  Houghton,  Jr.,  Queenstown,  Maryland 

*Mrs.  Elisha  H.  Howard,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Wright  Howes,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rowland  R.  Hughes,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  E.  Harold  Hugo,  Meriden,  Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Howard  Hunt,  Jr.,  Mexico,  D.  F. 

Mr.  Frederic  J.  Hunt,  East  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Roy  Arthur  Hunt,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  S.  Foster  Hunt,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Richard  A.  Hurley,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Roland  D.  Hussey,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Mr.  James  H.  Hyde,  New  York  City 

Miss  Katharine  Irwin,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Henry  Greene  Jackson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Stuart  W.  Jackson,  Gloucester,  Virginia 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Jackson,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jacobson,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  M.  Dean  Jacoby,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Mr.  Horace  C.  Jeffers,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  A.  Jonah,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 
Mr.  Arnold  W.  Jones,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Frank  N.  Jones,  Athens,  Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnaby  C.  Keeney,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Livingston  Kelley,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  Winfield  S.  Kennedy,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Kenny,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Kenyon,  Edgewood,  R.  I. 
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Mr.  Meyer  Kestnbaum,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Mr.  Russell  H.  Kettell,  Lexington,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Le  Roy  E.  Kimball,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Sidney  A.  Kimber,  Duxbury,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Eugene  A.  Kingman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Frederic  R.  Kirkland,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Bernhard  Knollenberg,  Chester,  Connecticut 
Mr.  H.  P.  Kraus,  New  York  City 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Laing,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  Edgar  J.  Lanpher,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Edward  Lazare,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Royal  W.  Leith,  Dedham,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Waldo  G.  Leland,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Grace  F.  Leonard,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy,  Harrisville,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Nancy  Duke  Lewis,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilmarth  Sheldon  Lewis,  Farmington,  Conn. 

Mr.  Josiah  K.  Lilly,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Bruce  Lindsay,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Lisle,  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island 
The  Willoughby  Little  Foundation,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Littlefield,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ivory  Littlefield,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Easton  Louttit,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  E.  Lownes,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  John  Lownes,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Philip  Lukin,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  M.  Lydenberg,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Mr.  David  H.  McAlpin,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  James  Comly  McCoy,  New  York  City 

Dr.  Charles  A.  McDonald,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  MacDonnell,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Harold  A.  McKay,  West  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Russell  McKay,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Mrs.  Otto  Madlener,  Hubbard  Woods,  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Marshall,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Hunter  S.  Marston,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Mather  II,  Wayne,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  V.  Meehan,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Douglas  Mercer,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Bruce  Merriman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Ernest  T.  H.  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Pierce  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  George  T.  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Henry  K.  Metcalf,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keyes  D.  Metcalf,  Belmont,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Donald  G.  Millar,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Rulon  Miller,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Davis  Miller,  Wakefield,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Miner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  P.  Monahon,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Fulmer  Mood,  Austin,  Texas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  S.  Morgan,  Norwood,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Morgan,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Junius  S.  Morgan,  New  York  City 

Miss  Margaret  S.  Morriss,  Noank,  Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  F.  Morrisson,  Valley  Falls,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  D.  Morse,  Needham,  Mass. 

Mr.  Stratford  Lee  Morton,  Clayton,  Missouri 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Cushman  Murphy,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Jack  Neiburg,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Chapin  S.  Newhard,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Mr.  Harry  S.  Newman,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Kenneth  H.  N.  Newton,  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Nicholson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  K.  H.  Nightingale,  Jr.,  Saunderstown,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Allen  Noble,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Gale  Noyes,  Rumford,  R.  I. 

Mr.  J.  Orin  Oliphant,  Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Ralph  M.  Palmer,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  L.  Parker,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Parker,  Janesville,  Wisconsin 
Miss  Mary  H.  Parsons,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Peck,  West  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Clara  L.  Penney,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Boies  Penrose,  Devon,  Pennsylvania 
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The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Fred  B.  Perkins,  West  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Mr.  John  G.  Peterson,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Mr.  Carl  H.  Pforzheimer,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Philbrick,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  James  Duncan  Phillips,  Topsfield,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  James  Tice  Phillips,  Laytonville,  California 

Mr.  Stephen  W.  Phillips,  Salem,  Massachusetts 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  C.  Pitts,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dr.  J.  Hall  Pleasants,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
Mr.  Wallace  L.  Pond,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emery  M.  Porter,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Post,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  T.  I.  Hare  Powel,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Sherburne  Prescott,  Greenwich,  Connecticut 
Mr.  Andrew  E.  Propper,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  William  H.  Putnam,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  M.  Rabinowitz,  Sands  Point,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Read,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Roland  L.  Redmond,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  P.  Reid,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Joseph  W.  Ress,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Carleton  R.  Richmond,  Milton,  Massachusetts 

Miss  Jean  Richmond,  Wakefield,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  Rikert,  Jr.,  Middlebury,  Vermont 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Roberts,  Edgewood,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  William  J.  Roberts,  Northbrook,  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

William  H.  Robinson,  Ltd.,  London,  England 

Mr.  Jose  M.  Rodriguez,  Santiago  de  Chile 

Mrs.  William  Greene  Roelker,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

*Mr.  William  Greene  Roelker,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Lawrence  B.  Romaine,  Middleboro,  Massachusetts 

Dr.  Erwin  Rosenthal,  Berkeley,  California 

Mr.  Lessing  J.  Rosenwald,  Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Rossiter,  Ithaca,  New  York 

Miss  Mary  Rugh,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Albert  L.  Russel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Mr.  Rudolph  Ruzicka,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Paul  J.  Sachs,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Shaw  Safe,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Salant,  New  York  City 

Mr.  William  H.  Scheide,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Edwin  J.  Schermerhorn,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

Miss  Dorothy  M.  Schullian,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Mr.  Donald  Scott,  Jr.,  Gladwyne,  Pennsylvania 

Seven  Gables  Bookshop,  New  York  City 

*Miss  Ellen  Dexter  Sharpe,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dexter  Sharpe,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Sheffield,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Miss  Charmion  Shelby,  Silver  Spring,  Maryland 
Mr.  Edwin  F.  Sherman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Sherman,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  Harry  B.  Sherman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  C.  Sherman,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  William  H.  Shupert,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Silton,  Rye,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rollo  G.  Silver,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Roswell  Skeel,  Jr.,  Harriman,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brockholst  M.  Smith,  Saylesville,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Adrian  Smith,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Hope  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Levi  P.  Smith,  Burlington,  Vermont 

The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  W.  Smith,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Ralph  C.  Smith,  Darien,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Russell  C.  Smith,  Cranston,  Rhode  Island 

Colonel  Thomas  M.  Spaulding,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Mildred  M.  Stanton,  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  George  Stevens,  Narragansett,  Rhode  Island 

Henry  Stevens,  Son  &  Stiles,  London,  England 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randall  Stewart,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Margaret  B.  Stillwell,  Greenville,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Francis  H.  Stone,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Mary  Street,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Streeter,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

*Mrs.  Rush  Sturges,  Wakefield,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Rush  Sturges,  Wakefield,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  W.  Sullivan,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Edward  Sulzberger,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Thomas  L.  Suter,  Hillsboro,  Virginia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  F.  Swan,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 


Mr.  Arthur  Swann,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Earl  G.  Swem,  Williamsburg-,  Virginia 

Mrs.  Royal  C.  Taft,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Earl  C.  Tanner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  B.  Tanner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Taylor,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will  S.  Taylor,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Samuel  Temkin,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  James  Edward  Tobin,  Tuckahoe,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Touret,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  A.  L.  Tree,  Larchmont,  New  York 

Miss  Marie  Tremaine,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Justin  G.  Turner,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Mr.  James  A.  Tyson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 


Mr.  R.  W.  G.  Vail,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  B.  Van  Houten,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Miss  Mabel  Van  Norman,  Marblehead,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Van  Nostrand,  Berkeley,  California 
Mr.  Earl  Vandale,  Amarillo,  Texas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  Williamstown,  Mass. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Verney,  Dedham,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richmond  Viall,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  O.  Vietor,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  Henry  R.  Wagner,  San  Marino,  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Walsh,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  N.  Watts,  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wells,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  H.  Wetherald,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Pemberton  Whitcomb,  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Nicholson  White,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Muir  WLitehill,  North  Andover,  Mass. 
Mr.  Borden  D.  Wliiting,  West  Orange,  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Clinton  N.  Williams,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley  A.  Williams,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Walter  Wilson,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  John  T.  Winterich,  Ossining,  New  York 

Mr.  E.  C.  Woodley,  Montreal,  Canada 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  R.  Woodward,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Carola  Paine  Wormser,  New  York  City 


Mr.  Richard  S.  Wormser,  New  York  City 

Mr.  William  D.  Wright,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodley  L.  Wright,  Warwick  Neck,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Wriston,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  C.  Wroth,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Kinvin  Wroth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Peregrine  Wroth,  Jr.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
Mr.  Thomas  Granger  Wroth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  William  Henry  Wroth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  John  Cook  Wyllie,  Charlottesville,  Virginia 

*Mr.  George  A.  Zabriskie,  New  York  City 

(Names  in  the  foregoing  list  preceded  by  an  asterisk  are 
those  of  deceased  Associates  who  were  members  in  the 
year  1952-1953.) 


Members  added  to  the  Associates  since  the  compilation  of 
the  foregoing  list  for  the  year  1952-1953: 

Mr.  Samuel  Sherman  Adams,  Concord,  New  Hampshire 
Barnes  and  Noble,  Inc.,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Barrows,  Bronxville,  New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  G.  Burton,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Julian  Calvo,  Mexico,  D.  F. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Clayton,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cross,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Donald  Fleming,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Michael  Handman,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Harrison  D.  Horblit,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elisha  C.  Mowry,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Samuel  E.  Murray,  Wilbraham,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Tillinghast  II,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Pauline  K.  Weaver,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 
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